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Another Roval Tribute 
to the Pianola 


London, England, March 31, 1904. 
The Aeolian Company, New York: 





Gentlemen: I am gratified to inform you that we 
have received an order from His Royal Highness, the 
ei <r oa Prince of Wales, for two Pianolas—one for himself and 
D ELICATE a ” ' one for Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra. 
SUMMER WEAR, aoe be ; We have now supplied Pianolas to all the members 
‘COLORED OR ie” ie of the Royal Family. 
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ie , a Yours very truly, 
_LACE, SILK, will @ a 4 SS) an G. W. Reep. 
‘last twice as long ee © es ; 

‘when washed with ¥™ 
-PEARLINE only— 
‘look better too. . 


a >: a rh , Her Royal Highness Her Royal Highness 
————————o oh a . ) ) 


| . . , Stee Ae : Che Duchess of Fife Che Princess Christian 
| earl tle S 4 5 : Aas, a - ot J a Her Royal Highness Her Royal Highness 

| ere ; ” ™, Che Princess Charies 

B gentle treatment | :* izg 


Princess Wenrp of Battenberg 
Her Royal Highness Bicep Her Royal Highness 
| WITHOUT RUB- Che Princess Wictoria mw Che Duchess of Argnie 
BING or help of any 


sort, loosens all dirt, 











English opal Family, all of whom have purchased Pianolas 


His Royal Highness Her Majesty His Royal Highness 
Che Prince of Wates Queen Alerandra Che Duke of Connaught 








, ix %: 3 It is interesting to know that every member of the English Royal 
land EASY RINSING % we uf ’ Family has purchased a piano-player. It is significant that in every instance 
ae it. leavin no tr cs ne P ” it has been a Pianola. 
| ’ 8 = > ail ee a” The Pianola is the standard piano-player of the world. 

of Soap or unpleasant . Its musical superiority is universally conceded by the greatest musicians 
Odor. a of this country and Europe. 

“Ye al Its mechanical excellence is everywhere recognized. _ It is the most scien- 
BAR SOAP cannot be ae tifically designed and carefully constructed instrument of this type in the world. 
| made which rinses so A “ I'he Metrostyle Pianola, the popular model, costs $300. ‘This is some- 


what more than the price of other piano-players, but wherever it is a question 
of quality and not of price the Pianola is universally the instrument selected. 


easily, quickly, and thor- 4 ae 
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oughly as PLARLINE ‘ae ‘a 
'A chemical analysis or Millions Use 


practical home test will Pearline 


prove this statement. 











The Acoltan Company 
Aeolian all, 362 Fifth Avenue, Pew Pork 


Agents in all principal cities 
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oe By 
‘‘T recommend these for Summer. 


™ 
Every mother knows the value of Whole Wheat for = 
growing children. I wonder sometimes how any- we 
body can expect to build up a healthy constitution, 
when little stomachs are filled with pasty, indigest- i 
ible foods. Stick to Whole Wheat, I say. It 
contains every life-giving element, united to the & 
a 
* 


Now Hans and Lena in amaze Most nutritious, wholesome and 


hearty of foods such as the human 


On Balance Rock direct their gaze. yom demands fe geet hak 


Near Colorado Springs the scenes Cam ackin 
Remind of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans; Van P P 8 
For campers find, as housewives do, Company 


That Van Camp foods cut work in two. Indianapolis, Ind. 


finest flavor.” 


Ralston Health Crisp is a ready-to-eat toasted food. Ralston Break- 
fast Food is a five minute food. Both are Whole Wheat products. 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND TO TRY THEM TO-DAY 


RALSTON PURINA CO., “ Where Purity is Paramount,” ST. LOUIS. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 


If your subscription 


purpose. 
roid missing 
issue. 


back numbers. 
or Express money orders in remitting. 


expires with this issue 
your renewal must reach us before the tenth of August to 
C the next issue of the magazine: for after 
at date we cannot enter your name for the next (August) 
We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ y 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Single copies: 

In England: Subscription 
($1.56 in American money), 5 
7 pence each. 


10 cents each. 
per year, 6 shillings 6 pence 


ost-free; Single copies, 
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We Don’t Seem to Get the waltzes we want 
by asking for them, so we will try a gen- 
erous prize offer! We will pay: 

$150 for the Best Waltz 
100 for the Second Best Waltz 
50 for the Third Best Waltz 


” 


By the word ‘‘ best’’ we mean the most 
danceable waltz. The waltzes that will 
get the prizes will be the kind that make 
a girl feel as if she must dance. 


The Style of Waltz Desired is not the 
jerky, choppy kind, but the languorous, 
dreamy, floating character found in ‘Illu- 
sioni Waltz,’’ by Capitani; ‘‘ Valse Bleu,’’ 
by Marzis; and ‘‘ Love’s Dreamland,’’ and 
‘©Gondolier,”’ by Roeder. In length it 
should not exceed one hundred and _ fifty 
measures, which will fill a single page of 
THE JOURNAL. If preceded by an intro- 
duction it should not be more than sixteen 
measures— which must be included in the 
one hundred and fifty. The waltz should be 
playable, and within the ability of the ordi- 
nary amateur pianist. Therefore, difficult 
condensations of orchestral parts, making 
awkward combinations for the hands, are 
undesirable; but imitative figures, or small 
running passages for the left hand, are not 
debarred. Simplicity of construction, aided 
by effective harmonies, is desired. The 
work should be original — not an adaptation, 
or arrangement of songs or operatic airs — 
and not previously published. Write com- 
positions legibly, please. 


We Leave the Prizes Open until September 
I, 1904, so there is plenty of time to send us 
the best material possible. Of course, if 
the compositions sent in do not justify the 
awards we shall not make them, and we 
reserve that right. But we would a thou- 
sand times rather make the awards than 
withhold them: we zwan/ to make them, and 
we want to buy other waltzes that we like 
that fail of the awards. So there are more 
chances than the prizes would indicate. 

Address all compositions, zetth full return 
postage inclosed (otherwise the composition 
will not be considered), to The Waltz 
Editor of THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


So Many Have Asked that we furnish paper 
patterns of our fashions that we are now 
engaged in devising some means of meeting 
this oft-expressed wish. We have always 
felt that the pattern business was a business 
of its own, with which we were not suffi- 
ciently acquainted to undertake it on such 
a scale as we should like to if we took it 
up at all. Still, there is always expert 
knowledge to be obtained in any branch 
of work, and if we can succeed in securing 
the best skill to be had in the pattern line, 
with the assurance that we can give our 
readers a thoroughly reliable pattern at a 
moderate price, we shall undertake to meet 
the demand. Our standard is necessarily 
the highest, and we shall be satisfied with 
nothing short of the best. That is all we 
can say now: we are working at the prob- 
lem. We hope to solve it, and if we do 
our readers will at least be assured that we 
have found the very best to be had: a reli- 
able pattern, back of which we can place 
our personal assurance. 


A College Woman Who Read our series of 
articles telling how fifteen bright girls 
earned their college education is so full of 
enthusiasm that she says she would like to 
go to college again, just to try some of the 
pians adopted by the clever fifteen, and to 
get the fun out of it that they did. Nearly 
all of these girls wrote us that they would 
not have missed the experience of earning 
their way, because, contrary to their expec- 
tations, it did not shut them out from any 
of the ‘‘jolly good times’’ that they had 
looked forward to, while, on the other hand, 
it immensely broadened and deepened the 
value of the knowledge they got, and gave 
them a practical grip on life and a better 
preparation for the ‘‘ after-college’’ prob- 
lem. Such interesting, yet, on the whole, 
such simple and natural ways of earning 
money as these girls chose! —some of them 
doing for their share just the household 
tasks that are a part of nearly every girl’s 
life before she goes away from home; others 
actually venturing on business careers in 
their college towns, and making fine 





a 





successes of theirundertakings. Stillothers, 
again, gave lessons to their college mates 
in embroidery and other feminine arts; or 
they decorated banquet halls for college 
‘* spreads,’’ designed costumes for fancy- 
dress balls, did shopping, mending, hair- 
dressing —in short, the time was all too 
brief for the dozens of opportunities they 
found and wrote us about. And the best 
part of it all was that they enjoyed their 
work as heartily as their play, and write so 
enthusiastically of both that every girl who 
reads their stories will find something help- 
ful for her special case, and begin to plan 
as never before for her college course. In 
the next JOURNAL we shall give the first 
eight of these college girls’ experiences. 


Mr. Gilbert’s American Girl, on this month’s 
cover, is an excellent type of this popular 
artist’s famous creation. Mr. Gilbert’s 
work is always in such demand _ for 
‘‘posters’’ for girls’ rooms, especially in 
country houses, that we have printed a 
special edition, of which we will send 
copies, rolled in a strong tube, for ten cents 
each, postage paid. This edition is exactly 
like the cover, with title and date, but with 
no advertisements printed on the back, and 
rolled in the tube a copy reaches one, of 
course, in excellent condition. 


The Ending of the ‘‘Juliet’’ Story in this 
number will make more room in the next 
issue for short stories, and next month we 
shall give not less than six stories complete 
in that single issue. The delightful series 
of girl stories in a New York boarding- 
school, by Miss Eleanor Hoyt, will then 
begin, with the first story called ‘‘ Belinda 
and the Twelve ’’— meaning what happened 
to Belinda, the young teacher, when she set 
out to chaperon twelve of the boarding- 
school girls. These stories will make 
delightful summer reading. 


Mr. Seton’s New Wild Animal Story will 
also be in the next number. This time Mr. 
Seton’s animal is less of the wild kind: a 
cat—although the things that happen to 
this cat justify its classification as a wild 
animal. It is the story of ‘‘A Slum Cat’’ 

a cat that does most remarkable things, 
and yet, astonishing as are the cat's adven- 
tures, they will be recognized by every one 
who owns a cat or has any close knowledge 
of cat-life. It is an excellent cat story — 
perhaps the best of its kind ever printed, 


SU. 
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The Dance Music in this Issue will, of 
course, be very popular, as dance music is 
apt to be with young people, particularly in 
the summer season. Next month we shall 
veer over to the very popular song—the 
song which is “‘ catchy,’’ and of the kind 
that folks whistle. We shall give two 
songs: just pleasingly light enough to catch 
one’s interest in the ‘‘dog-days.’’ Girls will 
delight to play them. Two musical com- 
positions in each issue will, hereafter, for 
some time, form a feature of this magazine. 


The Photographs of Children in this num- 
ber complete THE JOURNAL’s photographic 
representation of what Mr. Walter Russell 
deems the 112 most attractive children in 
America —of those whose photographs were 
sent to him. During the time of this pub- 
lication Mr. Russell has traveled from 
Maine to California to paint in full oil the 
portraits of the twelve children, from life, 
which he selected as the most attractive. 
These portraits are finished, and we shall 
now present them in THE JOURNAL. 


A Friend in Arizona sends us this about how 
a girl secured two subscriptions for THE 
JOURNAL in a most unlikely place: 

‘““The people of the effete East are ac- 
customed to think of the American girl of 
the West as a particularly breezy and un- 
conventional young person. Here is an 
incident that came under the writer’s notice 
that bears out this idea. The girl in ques- 
tion was spending the day at a mining camp 
six miles from any town and forty miles 
from any railroad. At her home, in the 
capital of the Territory, she devoted part 
of her time to soliciting subscriptions for 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The party 
was inspecting the mine. The old pros- 
pector, simply as a bluff, asked the girl if 
she would like to go down in the mine. 
To his surprise, she accepted, and getting 
into the ore bucket was lowered 200 feet to 
the level where the work was being done. 
It was hot down there —so hot, in fact, that 
the two burly miners working there were 
clad only in overalls and shoes. Nothing 
daunted, this breezy Western girl proceeded 
immediately to extol the merits of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and asked the men 
to subscribe. Of course they did, and that is 


how it comes that to this remote mining 
camp, which cannot boast of a woman nearer 
than six miles, there come each month two 
copies of THE JOURNAL.”’ 





$400 for Photographs 


Here is the most interesting prize offer we have ever made: 


For (1) a photograph of a fence, house, barn or outbuilding covered on one or more sides 
with painted or papered advertisements, or a photograph of any field with advertising signs 
in city or country, and (2) a photograph of any of the same with the advertisement features 
permanently removed, accompanied by a signed guaraatee of the owner of the property, 
countersigned by the pastor of a church in the same city or town, that the advertising 
features will be permanently kept off the building or spot peenen, and a description, 


not exceeding one hundred words, giving the exact locality of the 


ouse, fence, barn, out- 


building or field, and a brief recital of how the removal of the advertisement was accom- 


plished, we will award: 


$150 as a First Prize 
100 as a Second Prize 

75 as a Third Prize 
50 as a Fourth Prize 

25 as a Fifth Prize 


$400 in All 


There should, therefore, be two photographs in each set: one photograph showing the 
building or field with the advertisement on it, and another photograph of the same build- 
ing or field with the advertisement permanently removed. 

The prizes will be awarded on those photographs which show the greatest improvement 
in the landscapes, neighborhood or house by the removal of the advertisements. 

All other good sets of the “before” and “after” photographs on the above line will be 
bought at not less than $15 a set. Of course, the nght to withhold all awards, if material 


is not justifiable, is held by us. 
The ph 


otographs and 100-word article must be sent t 


ther in one envelope — the sender 


paying full letter postage as is required by the postal laws — addressed to 


THE EDITOR OF “BEAUTIFUL AMERiCA” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


on or before October |, 1904. 





Here’s Some Money for some one who is 
clever enough to give Mr. Bok a good idea: 





What subject, or what particular phase 
of cooking or domestic science would 
you like Mrs. Rorer to write about ? 











Suppose you give Mr. Bok a good answer to 
this, and help Mrs. Rorer and him to make 
her work for the magazine even more popu- 
lar than it is now. Remember, of course, 
that Mrs. Rorer has written much for THE 
JOURNAL, and to ask her to do what she has 
already done is not desired. The point is 
to start her and Mr. Bok thinking along some 
new line of thought. What would you like 
Mrs. Rorer to do that she has not already 
done in THE JOURNAL? But remember 
this: tf must be something she has not al- 
ready done. How can she best help you in 
your home work? 
We will pay: 


$25 for the Best Suggestion 
15 for the Next Best Suggestion 
10 for the Third Best Suggestion 
5 for the Fourth Bes Suggestion 


Think about it carefully, be sure not to 
suggest something that has already been 
treated, and before July 10 next send your 
answer, in 2of more than 100 words (fewer 
if possible) to Mr. Bok’s Question Box, in 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia. 


Don’t Forget Us This Summer if you go to 
a picnic, a lawn party, or any kind of a 
Fourth of July celebration, or outdoor féte 
of any kind where you either see something 
done or hear about some idea that strikes 
you as new. THE JOURNAL wants such 
ideas, you know, and will gladly take and 
pay for the right kind. It is an easy way of 
making money, and it helps us. Any new 
ideas for children’s outdoor pleasures, too, 
are wanted: novel ideas for outdoor fun of 
any kind. Please remember us and send 
anything of this kind to the Summer 
Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, and it will receive the most 
careful attention. 


Vacation Money is Easy, you know, for 
any girl to get. We have the money: it is 
only a question of whether you want some 
of it. The Girls’ Club was started just for 
that purpose, and the thousands of girls 
who belong to it know what a good thing it 
has proved to them. On page 39 of this 
issue of THE JOURNAL there is something 
about the Club, anda brief inquiry to the 
girl who runs the Club will bring an answer 
that will tell you more. No matter where 
a girl wants to go, or what she wants to do 
this summer, we can help her to get the 
money for it. 


Our Cover-Design Offer of $3000 for the five 
best designs was wonderfully successful in 
the number of drawings submitted. The 
final choice was a very difficult one, as all 
decisions in a competition of this sort are 
apt to be. But, finally, these awards were 
made: 

First Prize — $1000: Maxfield Parrish. 
Second Prize— $750: Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Third Prize —$60o0: Alice Barber Stephens. 
Fourth Prize —$4o00: Harrison Fisher. 
Fifth Prize—$250: Ida Waugh. 

We immediately put the prize covers 
under way for reproduction, and within a 
month or two our readers will begin to be 
greeted with what we hope they will believe 


to be the best cover designs THE JOURNAL 
has ever presented. 


“Dolly’’ was Well Remembered in connec- 
tion with her prize offer for the prettiest 
aprons, which was made in the April num- 
ber of THE JouURNAL, She bought a number 
of aprons in addition to the prize-winners. 
Those who won prizes were: 

First Prize — $25: Elizabeth Williams Bell, 
Maryland. 
Second Prize—$20: Maude Morris, Ohio. 
Third Prize—$i5: Anna Gammeter, Ohio. 
Fourth Prize—$10: Mrs. Kate F. Leonard, 

Maryland. 


Fifth Prize—$5: Mrs. M. W. Ator, Illinois. 
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WHEN “JAPANESE TOMMY” CAPTURED NEW YORK 


By William Perrine 





Z2.N THE summer of 1860 the curiosity of the 
American people was intensely excited 
over the appearance of the first embassy 
which Japan was said to have sent toa 
Caucasian nation in more than two hun- 
dred years. The Oriental statesmen and 
their retinue were the objects particularly 
of the attention of fashionable women, 
though they excited the wonderment of 
men hardly less. They were gazed at as 
if they were inhabitants of another planet, 
and during their stay of only a littlhe more than six 
weeks female adoration for at least one of them became 
almost national. 

The embassy had first arrived in this country at San 
Francisco, in the United States frigate ‘‘ Powhatan,’’ as 
the guests of the National Government, which had laid 
aside $100,000 for their entertainment. They themselves 
had brought with them a like amount for their personal 
expenses, as well as many choice gifts. They arrived at 
Washington on the fourteenth of May. There the pr ae 
of their visit diplomatically was to have President 
Buchanan sign an American copy of the treaty between 
the United States and Japan, of which the original had 
been burned in a great fire at Yeddo, now Tokio, two 
years before. 

There were not fewer than seventy-one members of the 
party, but no women. It included two Princes, one 
Vice-Governor of the Treasury, one Vice-Governor for 
Foreign Affairs, one secretary of the first rank, two in- 
spectors of the first rank, two interpreters, two doctors 
and_ fifty-three servants. The three Ambassadors 
seemed to be taller than most of their subordinates, and 
their costumes accentuated the slenderness of their 
figures. Their faces were long, thin, keen and grave ; 
they wore robes of silken fabric, and each of them had 
two swords at his side. 

No American woman paid more attention to her 
chignon than these statesmen did to the dressing of their 
jet-black hair. This, in large part, except around the 
temples, was shaved close to the crown and down to the 
nape of the neck, whence, on each side, it was brought 
up to the top of the skull, softened with pomatum and 
fastened with a string. This resulted in a queue three 
inches long, which projected over toward the forehead. 
Next to their hair the fans which they carried attracted 
most attention, and the manner in which they used them 
was a source of much feminine amusement. These fans 
were employed to shade their eyes from the sun, and 
when not in use were dexterously inserted in their robes 
below the back of their necks. 


How New York Went Crazy Over “Tommy” 


FTER a round of entertainments they left Washington 
for Baltimore, where they tarried briefly, and went 
to Philadelphia, where they were amazed at the festivities 
during their stay of nearly a week. They then journeyed 
by special train to Amboy, and from Amboy by steam- 
boat to the Empire City. The steamboat passed up the 
bay amidst the booming of cannon. New York was in 
holiday attire. Never before, it was thought, had there 
been such a swarm of humanity on the Battery. For 
three miles, or as far as Union Square, then relatively 
what Fifty-ninth Street now is, Broadway was crowded. 
It seemed as if every woman had left her home to join in 
the welcome to the strangers. The procession, which 
consisted chiefly of more than six thousand militiamen, 
passed up Broadway to Grand Street, thence to the 
Bowery, Fourth Avenue, Union Square, and thence 
down to the Metropolitan Hotel, which, until a few years 
ago, stood at the corner of Broadway and Prince Street. 
Within one of the vehicles, which was called the 
‘* treaty car,’’ was the hero of the hour. He was a 
smiling youth of seventeen, with sparkling black eyes of 
almond shape, an olive complexion as smooth as velvet, 
and a smile so winning that women called him the 
‘* Japanese Adonis.’’ Wherever he came into sight the 
air was alive with fluttering handkerchiefs ; bouquets 
were cast at his feet; showers of kisses were flung at 
him, and one continuous salute of ‘‘ How do you do, 
Tommy ?’’ came from the fair mouths of thousands as 
the pagoda moved from block to block. With him in 
the vehicle were two of his senior countrymen, dignified 
and placid, but all eyes were for the Japanese lad, bow- 
ing, smiling, throwing back kisses, and bubbling over 
with glee every time the crowds burst forth with 
‘* Hurrah for Tommy ; hurrah for Japanese Tommy.’’ 


The Gallant and His American “Lady Loves” 


A MORE singular exhibition of popular idolatry over a 
youth has not since been seen in the United States. 
The fervor of the women who had admired him in 
Washington was something which the Japanese could not 
comprehend, and which, indeed, many sober-minded 
Americans looked upon as highly ludicrous, Thus, 
when the naval officers wanted to clear an overcrowded 
reception-room they would circulate a report that 
‘*Tommy ’”’ was in an adjoining room, whereupon there 
was such a rush of maids and matrons that the young hero 
was almost hidden in the crinolines which surrounded 
him. Then the conversation between him and them 
would run something like this—for ‘‘ Tommy ’”’ was one of 
the few Japanese who were able to speak some English : 
‘* You’re coming back to America, you say,’’ would 
observe one of the ladies. ‘‘ Yes, coming back to 
*Merica,’’ ‘* Tommy ’’ would reply, his white teeth gleam- 
ing like pearls. ‘‘ Then I suppose you will bring a 
Japanese wife with you.’’ ‘* No, ’Meric’n, ’Meric’n 
one.’”?’ The apparently artless insouciance of such 
answers, his face radiant and innocent and yet so allur- 
ing, as some one said, that ‘*‘ a Cupid seemed ambushed 
in every smile,’’ both charmed and amused women. 
His own show of susceptibility to their smiles was the 
perfection of easy, flirtatious, harmless gallantry. Yet 
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“THE YOUNG HERO WAS ALMOST HIDDEN IN THE 


CRINOLINES WHICH SURROUNDED HIM" 


at times, too, he appeared to be smitten with the very 
passion of Romeo himself. He had met in Washington 
a sweet young girl in a very blue dress, with very red 
cheeks and very brown hair. She gave him her photo- 
graph ; he declared that she had captured his heart, and 
he wore her picture day and night—or at least said he 
did—so long as he was in this country. 

It was popularly believed that ‘‘ Tommy ’”’ was a Prince, 
perhaps a son of the Tycoon. In truth, his rank among 
the twenty classified members of the party was number 
nineteen, and his adopted father, number eighteen, was 
an interpreter. But all the dignitaries of the embassy 
were overshadowed by the merry youth. ‘‘Tommy’”’ 
would write upon the fans of his fair visitors, when they 
were handed to him for his autograph, such sentiments as 
‘* | like American lady very much,’’ or, ‘* I want marry 
here and live with pletty American lady.’’ These gal- 
lantries, together with his musical mastery of ‘‘ Hail, 
Columbia,’’ and *‘ Pop Goes the Weasel,’’ which he 
would persist in calling ‘‘ Poppy Goes the Weasel,’’ 
caused him to be regarded as an Oriental prodigy. 


Some of the Presents the Japanese Received 


& FOR the other Japanese, they did not enthusiastic- 
ally welcome female attention, most of them being 
men of grave deportment; but they relished with no 
inconsiderable sense of amused perplexity the impulsive 
cordiality of the sex. They would speak of the eager 
schoolgirls whom they met as ‘‘ little ’Merican womans 
—verynice.’’ Butthese youthful spirits were sometimes 
more gleeful than respectful in their demonstrations, 
when they would shout, ‘‘ Japonee, Japonee, give mea 
fan,’’ or, ‘‘ Say, Tycoon, do you like mice ?’’ or, ‘* Now, 
Jap, does your mother know you're out ?’’ The visitors 
enjoyed, or pretended to enjoy, this familiarity, although 
not without some private comment of their own on what 
they considered the peculiar training of American girls. 

It was their wish to go about New York quietly, but 
they could find no privacy except in theirrooms. From 
all sides there came a variety of gifts: billiard-tables, 
opera-glasses, watches, bronzes, silverware, a fireproof 
safe, cut-glass, pottery and sewing machines. And most 
of these presents were for “‘ Tommy.” 

As odd as the Japanese in their garb seemed to New 
Yorkers, equally odd to them were the New Yorkers, 
and especially the women. The visitors were particu- 
larly curious over the big hoopskirts or crinoline, which 
it was then the custom of American women to wear. 
Their sense of the ridiculous was not a little excited by 
this voluminous apparel. Thus, when they were in 
Washington, one of the public men who especially 
attracted their attention was a former Attorney-General 
of Virginia, whose rotundity of person was enormous. 
‘* Tommy ’’ regarded him tor several minutes with an 
uncommonly lively interest. Presently he approached 
the ponderous jurist. He touched him on the chest ; 
next he pressed his hand more firmly, and then he ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ Solid!’’ It seems that, after having discovered 
that the wearing of crinoline was the cause of the impos- 
ing proportions of the women, he suspected that the 
unusual circumference of the Virginia statesman might 
be due to some artificial rig under his coat and waistcoat. 


Joe Jefferson, the Niblo Actresses and “ Tommy” 


NE of the privileges which ‘‘ Tommy,”’ as well as 
most of his comrades, seemed to enjoy was the 
freedom of entrance into Niblo’s Garden and Theatre, 
situated as it was within the hotel. At that time a 
burlesque on ‘*‘ The Lady of the Lake,’’ by Mortimer 
Thompson, long familiarly known as ‘‘ Doesticks,’’ was 
part of the attractions of the theatre. ‘* Tommy”’ had 
seen only one performance when he declared that the 
actresses were angels. His affections for a while were 
divided between Miss Polly Marshall and the ‘‘ beauti- 
ful Gale Sisters’’; he could not decide which of them 
ought to be his sweetheart, but after much hesitation he 
concluded that Miss Polly was ‘‘ beauty best of all.’’ In 
the company was A. H. Davenport, a favorite player 
under the sobriquet of ‘‘ Dolly,’’ to whom was assigned 
the singing of a song which he called ‘* Tommy’s 
Yankee Wife.’’ The chief stanzas in it were: 


‘Of course you have heard of the Japanese Princes 
And also of Tommy, the ladies’ great man; 
Who of late a praiseworthy ambition evinces 
To carry a wife with him back to Japan. 
So to be a Princess all ye maidens can try, 
For he’s bound to have a Yankee wife, by jingo, or die. 
** Now, girls, is the time for your best fascinations, 
For Tommy’s worth winning, so catch him who can ; 
And she who’s successful in her captivations 
A Princess will be when she goes to Japan. 
Don’t believe when you hear of his heart being broken, 
No damsel he’s seen yet has quite filled his eye. 
Then go in for Tommy, girls, he’s not bespoken, 
For he’s bound to have a Yankee wife, by jingo, or die.”’ 


When ‘‘ Tommy ”’ himself first heard Davenport sing 
he pronounced the song to bea very good one, and then, 
after a thoughtful pause, the young rascal added, ‘‘ And 
very true, too.”’ 

George Christy’s famous minstrels also had a burlesque 
on the Japanese ; and at Laura Keene’s Theatre, not far 
distant on Broadway, the most eminent American actor 
now living figured in an extravaganza called ‘‘ The 
Japanese Embassy.’’ There, on the same nights that 
Joseph Jefferson played the title rdle in ‘* The Quack 
Doctor,’ he also appeared as ‘‘ C. T. Item, paragrapher, 
poetaster, proser, projector and penny-a-liner’’ ; and in 
the burlesque between the two pieces Jefferson would 
sing, with the dashing Mrs. John Wood, the pretty comic 
duet, ‘‘ When a Little Farm We Kept.”’ 


The Municipal Ball with 10,000 Bottles of Wine 


T® preparations for the ball which was given to the 
embassy on behalf of the municipality of New York 
had been conducted in some respects with extraordinary 
lavishness, but with most of the concomitants of such an 
affair when it is in the hands of the politicians of a great 
city. Thousands of tickets were issued ; many of them 
fell into the possession of the least reputable New 
Yorkers, and citizens who could not obtain them as 
‘* compliments’’ had to pay as much as thirty dollars 
apiece. Although the ball was paid for out of the 
public treasury, and all tickets were supposed to be gratis, 
a relative of a politician sold his batch for two thousand 
dollars. There were five bands of music, and the wealth 
of flowers and decorations was dazzling. Banners, 
streamers, festoons, wreaths, fountains and tantastic jets 
of flame imparted to the scene in Niblo’s such a blaze of 
color that the Japanese looked on with what seemed to 
be a sense of half-amused wonderment. But men of taste 
in New York who were under no obligations to abstain 
from criticism referred rather sarcastically to the opinion 
which the visitors would carry away with them as to the 
manners of the first of American cities when doing its 
best to show its elegance in social entertainment. ‘They 
were astonished to see, for example, not fewer than ten 
thousand botties of wine lying ready in tubs for the use 
of the guests, and they were almost appalled at the frenzy 
with which it was consumed. The array of satins, laces, 
gauzes, brocades, tulle and cambric in the enormous 
crush was believed to be unprecedented in its total cost. 
But the Ambassadors looked on with serene composure, 
withdrew at an early hour, and saw little of the revelry of 
the night. Wherever he went at the ball ‘‘ Tommy”’ 
was followed by a train of women. 

Some of the members of the embassy had expressed 
much curiosity to see an American marriage ceremony, 
and they were allowed to gratify it at the great centre of 
fashionable New York weddings—Grace Church. The 
happy pair on this occasion were Miss Agatha Eleanor 
Carnana and Mr. Charles G. Yeaton. The Japanese 
watched the nuptial ceremony with more than ordinary 
interest ; they were introduced to the couple, and they 
gracefully offered their felicitations. For some reason 
‘* Tommy ”’ had not been brought with them to take part 
in an event which might have been supposed to be par- 
ticularly in harmony with his social tastes. But the 
bridal festivities did not pass off without his presence. 
The Japanese who attended the ceremony in the church 
had declined an invitation to a reception at the house of 
the Yeatons, and had been taken back to their hotel. 
No sooner, however, had they arrived there than 
‘* Tommy ’’ came out, took his place in their carriage, 
and gave orders to carry him at once to the bride’s home. 
Half an hour afterward he was participating in the feast- 
ing and merrymaking as if he had been an old and long 
friend of the tamily. The ladies overwhelmed him with 
attentions, in return for all of which ‘‘ Tommy ”’ proudly 
distributed hundreds of his lithographed cards, and 
invited all the fair ones to visit him in Japan. 


The Leavetaking and “Tommy’s” Tearful Farewell 


N THE last day of June the Japanese, whom no argu- 
ment or appeal could induce to brave the hospitality 
of any other American city, donned their brightest robes 
to say their sayonara (farewell), and to distribute pres- 
ents and mementos. To one of the hotel proprietors 
‘* Tommy” gave the garments which he had worn when 
he was introduced to President Buchanan, and none of 
the rich and costly gitts was received by anybody with 
more delight than this outfit, accompanied, as it was, with 
the following letter : 

‘‘T am pleased to present to you the suit of clothes worn 
by me when I present (sic) to President Buchanan. I hope 
you will keep them in my remembrance. Friend your, 

* TATEISH OEJERO. 
“(*Tommy.’) ” 

When the last leavetakings had been said at the hotel 
a military procession was formed to escort the embassy 
and treaty box. Down Broadway, with ‘‘ Tommy” 
bowing his farewells to the multitude, the cortége quickly 
proceeded to the Battery. There the party boarded the 
United States revenue cutter ‘‘ Harriet Lane,’’ which 
steamed up the North River. After steaming around to 
the other side of New York the boat started directly for 
the ‘‘ Niagara,’’ the finest ship then in commission in the 
United States Navy, upon which quarters had been pro- 
vided for them, equipped with every maritime luxury 
obtainable. Then came handshakings and good-bys 
and ‘‘ sayonaras.’’ As the ‘‘ Harriet Lane’”’ started 
homeward the guns of the ‘‘ Niagara’’ belched forth a 
parting salute and the crew manned the rigging. On the 
deck sat little Tateish Oejero, his bright eyes looking 
wistfully up the bay and glistening with moisture. As 
his last American friend left the ship he was heard to 
say, ‘‘I very sorry to go. I love America. Very kind 
gentlemen. Very beautiful ladies. I rememberall. Be 
sure I come back. Sayonara, sayonara.”’ 

But he never came. 
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FAR FROM THE MADDENING GIRLS 


By Guy Wetmore Carry], Author of “The Lieutenant Governor,” “Zut and Other Parisians,” etc. 


PART II 

THE course of the following fortnight I 
received, with what emotion I shall not 
attempt to say, the plan for my bungalow. 
At that moment it was precisely as if the 
house were in actual existence. I think 
the feeling was not at all an unnatural one. 
Of course, a plan is no more a house than 
a heifer is a tub of butter, but in either 
case the mere fact that you have acquired 
the former perceptibly increases your chance of one day 
getting the latter. 

My plan, like those I had already seen in Arbuthnot’s 
office, was executed in white ink on blue paper, with its 
name and dimensions neatly lettered in the centre of each 
room, the doors all invitingly ajar, and the beds indicated 
by littlke devices which looked like the first stage of cat’s 
cradle. The chimneys were cunningly inserted in red, 
which subtlety lent a singular air of reality to the whole. 
It was nothing short 
of sublime ! 

You may smile, 
and I have no doubt 
you do, at my en- 
thusiasm. You 
may say (what is 
undeniable) that its 
cause was nothing 
more than a sheet of 
blue paper, upon 
which a young man 
in shirt sleeves, per- 
sonally unknown to 
me, had exercised 
his craft with a 
ruling-pen. You 
will be quite right, 
but I shall retort 
that a plan’s a plan 
for a’ that, and that 
if you have never 
had the pleasure of 
gloating over one of 
your own you are as much to be pitied as the boy who 
has never filched a watermelon. 

Arbuthnot had asked for the prompt return of the plan, 
with my indorsement, but I kept it by me for a full week 
before | could bring myself to part with it, and when I 
realized that the delay was becoming ridiculous, and that 
| should presently have to let it go, I was in what I con- 
ceive to bea father’s state of mind when the day comes for 
his boy to return to boarding-school. I made, as well as I 
was able, a tracing of it— which was equivalent to having 
the aforesaid boy’s tintype taken—and trimmed it, where 
the edges were frayed, with much fondling, and pressed 
out the wrinkles— which corresponded to a haircut and a 
new suit of clothes. It was too large to kiss, so I con- 
tented myself with patting it on the back, and we went 
around to Arbuthnot’s together. When I left the plan in 
his hands once more I think I was upon the point of 




















“| WAS ABLE TO LOOK OUT OF 
A WINDOW" 


DRAWINGS BY PETER NEWELL 


asking him to be particular that it did not change its winter 
flannels too soon. At all events, I know my attitude was 
distinctly paternal. 

They broke ground for ‘‘ Sans Souci’’ on the first of 
May. The morning newspaper remarked, I remember, 
that another moving day had come, and, in looking back 
that evening upon this observation 
it impressed me as having been 
peculiarly appropriate. It was, by 


particularity, that I would not be apt to spend much of 
my time at a cellar window, especially as the one in ques- 
tion was designed to light the coal-bin ; but I felt that the 
moral held good, even when applied to another story. 
Then the carpenters came, and sawed, and conquered. 
I soon perceived that the construction of ‘‘Sans Souci”’ 





all odds, the most moving day in my 
experience. I went down from 
town, of course, to see the work 
begun, and at the first fall of the 
pick such a thrill ran over me as I 
am sure must have coursed through 
the system of De Lesseps when the 
initial spadeful of earth was stirred 
on the Isthmus of Panama. I 
looked, almost with affection, upon 
the sturdy laborer who was respon- 
sible for this first pick-nick in the 
vicinity of my future home, and, when 
I had an opportunity, addressed him 
in a friendly manner. 

‘* Fine day, my man.’’ 

He looked at me with the peculiar 
vacuity observable in the eye of a 
dried mackerel, and answered : 

** Non capisco.”’ 

The conversation had been neither 
prolonged nor, in any sense, spirited, 
but it was, nevertheless, at an end, 
for his remark not only acquainted 
me with his inability to comprehend 
the English language, but happened | 
to be the extent of my knowledge of 
Italian. It was evident that there 
were not enough words to go round, 
to say nothing of a second helping. 
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The work went forward famously. 
Only a week later the cellar walls 
were standing, and I was able to 
step inside and look out of a window. 
The entire aspect of the world under- 
goes some subtle, psychological 
transformation from the moment 
when first you survey it out of your 
own window. You are no longer a 
supernumerary in the second row of 
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the Soldiers’ Chorus, but the occu- 
pant of a grand tier box, and of sta- 
tion somewhat more exalted than 
that of Faust himself. I could fancy with what content- 
ment, with what calm philosophy I would look through that 
window, after the trim, green blinds, and the glass, and 
the dimity curtains should be in place, and said as much 
to the head-mason. He reminded me, with unnecessary 





**1 WAS COVERED FROM TOP TO TOE WITH EXCELSIOR” 


“HER FACE HAD NO PERCEPTIBLE FEATURES”"’ 


was to be an experience in progressive emotion. I had 
already looked out of my own window : now I was able to 
walk up my own cellar stairs and watch the carpenters lay- 
ing the floor. This part of the work was accomplished with 
the most amazing celerity, and, as I saw the progress made 
from day to day, I could almost believe that the obliging 
brownies had returned to earth, and were helping things 
along in the middle of the night. In reality, three weeks 
elapsed before the framework was boarded in, but the 
time seemed shorter because so many things were hap- 
pening at once. Carpenters were swarming all over the 
house, inside and out, like flies on a cantaloup rind, and 
the sound of their hammers, heard from a distance as I 
approached, suggested that Sefiorita Goliath was engaged 
in doing a castanet dance. The rooms were partitioned 
off by timbers, in readiness for lathing. Gradually the 
roof spread over all the protection of shingle blessedness. 
It was a scene of magnificent industry and diligence, upon 
which I was content to gaze for hours, as if I had been one 
entranced. There was but one small cloud upon the 
firmament of my satisfaction. 
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Although she lived a mile away, I soon found that Miss 
Susie Berrith was as prone to running over as a drinking- 
trough. She was constantly on the scene, leaning against 
a red cedar which stood near to my piazza, and observing 
operations with an attentive eye. No doubt she was a 
very nice girl in her way, but she was also in mine, and I 
resented it. After all, a promising house is not a per- 
forming bear. I am afraid I was not overcordial on these 
occasions ; indeed, I was more than apt to sniff. But she 
had an innocent way of turning up her eyes which, in a 
manner, disarmed me. For I have noticed that when a 
man turns up his nose at a woman, and a woman turns up 
her eyes at a man—well, it is like a vote to increase the 
pension list: the eyes have it, every time! So I came to 
tolerate her presence, and even to engage her in polite, if 
somewhat uneasy, conversation. 

‘* I wonder,’’ I said to her on one occasion, ‘* whether 
you have any conception of what all this means to me. 
Think of it. From now on I shall have everything my 
own way!” 
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‘And you think you will enjoy that?’’ asked Miss 
Berrith. 
‘Why not?”’ I demanded. 

‘* Why not, indeed?’ she assented. But has it 
never occurred to you that there is really more pleasure 
in having things another person’s way ?’’ 

It never had occurred to me, and I said so quite 
frankly, but without adding what I thought—that it 
was by all odds the silliest theory I had ever heard in 
my life. 

‘* The mere fact that tastes differ,’’ said I, ‘‘ seems to 
me to prove the contrary. Just by way of example, and 
with all the respect in the world for your taste, which I 
have no doubt is most excellent, I don’t suppose that 
you will endeavor to persuade me that I should actually 
prefer a wall-paper or an ornament of your choosing to 
one of my own.’’ 

‘* No,”’ said Miss Berrith with the oddest little smile 
imaginable, ‘‘ that isn’t what I meant.’’ 

‘*TIt is what you said,’’ I protested somewhat 
peevishly. She made no reply—which, of course, 
showed that I had the best of it. 
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I am bound, however, to confess that, to a certain 
extent, I was afraid of her. There is something about 
a girl — even about a girl in whom one has no particular 
interest—which is profoundly disconcerting. If you 
have ever passed much time in the company of an 
Angora cat you have probably experienced much the 
same sensations which are wont to affect me in the 
society of a girl. There is the same impenetrable calm, 
the same simultaneous purring and sharpening of claws, 
the same abrupt transition from an attitude of the utmost 
friendliness to one of the most humiliating disdain. I 
beg to be understood as speaking exclusively in meta- 
phor when I say that both jump into my lap when I 
don’t want them, and persist in jumping down when I 
do. Above all, with neither do I ever feel wholly 
assured as to what is going to happen next. 

No conversation can be entirely free from embz wrass- 
ment in which you are uncertain of your companion’s 
point of view. As regards Miss Berrith, I found that I 
was constantly making remarks which appeared to me 
to be as clear as a mirror when they left my lips. A 
breath from hers, and—well, you know the effect of a 
breath upon a mirror. I was forever falling back 
upon some rag of an apology with which to make things 
clear. 

But her silence at this moment rather impelled me to 
pity her. When one admiral sinks another's flagship 
he immediately orders his boats lowered away to pick 
up the survivors, and I have a very similar method of 
procedure as toward those whom I have worsted in an 
argument. So now I kindly came back to the original 
topic. 

‘* The common or garden hen,’ I said, ‘‘ which lays 
in a soap-box filled with straw of the farmer's providing, 
is surely a creature less admirable than the oriole, which 
constructs its own nest with infinite taste and ingenuity. 
Iam building my bungalow around me, as it were, and 
it is going to fit me to a nicety. To employ a metaphor, 
I shall be in no fear of dashing out my brains on the 
lintels because a five-foot man has seen fit to make the 
doorways five feet one.’’ 

‘* Are there to be no tucks or hems in your house ?”’ 
asked Miss Berrith. 

I looked at her inquiringly. 

‘* Nothing to let out,’’ she explained, ‘‘ in case—in 
case you should happen to grow, Mr. Sands ?”’ 

‘*T am building my bungalow to live in, not to let 
out,’”’ I replied, with some humor, I fancy. ‘* And I 
shall be thirty years old on my next birthday, Miss 
Berrith, Do you think there is much chance of my 
growing ?”’ 

‘* Let us hope for the best,’’ she answered quietly. 

Now (/hat? is what I mean by blowing on the mirror. 
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It was when the plasterers came upon the scene that 
the interior of my bungalow began to assume a certain 
dignity. A plasterer, it appears, is nothing more than 
a mason in white overalls. They slathered. The 
word is not elegant, but there is no other which fitly 
describes their operations. What had been lath was 
lather. The whole house looked as if it were about to 
be shaved. 

This was the most tantalizing stage of the proceed- 
ings. Plaster is a substance which has adopted as its 
motto ‘* Never say dry!’’ and day after day went by, 
on each of which it seemed only to grow softer. 
Arbuthnot had said that what was wanted was hot, dry 
air; but the weather had changed, and we had rains as 
long as Queen Victoria’s, with never a chance for the 
air apparent. 

Nevertheless, little by little the house was approach- 
ing completion. The window-irames were in, the 
hardwood floors were down, and there were doors to 
open and shut. 

The painter was at work, as well : a charming person, 
who whistled as he worked, quoted Whittier to me, and 
produced the most astounding effects, the most pleasing 
transformations, in the aspect of everything upon which 
he laid his brush. 

I have traveled not inconsiderably : I have seen much: 
I have experienced many emotions : but I contend, and 
shall always contend, that the thing which contributes 
most largely to human comfort and to human self-respect 
is fresh paint. It is soul-satisfying. It is eminently 
respectable. It remedies past errors: it challenges 
future indiscretions. It is the hall-mark of cleanliness, 
the guarantee of gentility, the stamp of self-respect. 
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In course of time the plaster dried, and, in a high 
state of exhilaration, I went to choose my wall-papers. 
I give you my word that never before had I so much as 
imagined that so many varieties of wall-paper existed. 
I despaired, at first, of making a choice. They all 
seemed born to be hung. - The one which appealed 
to me most strongly was a daring arrangement of 
scarlet- poppies on a yellow background. But then, 
poppies are such sleepy, dead-and-alive things to have 
about one. You might as well surround yourself with 
mummies as with poppies. So I rejected this design, 





and, in the end, came down to solid colors. For this 
inspiration I was indebted to one of those freaks of 
memory whereby a trivial incident pops out of the past 
like a cork from a soda-bottle—when you’re not look- 
ing. A gaudy scheme of large, and what I should call 
floppy, roses against a green trellis suddenly caused me 
to remember the mumps. There had been roses on 
the wall opposite my infantile pallet—thirty-two roses 
across and seventeen roses up and down—and when 
you squinted your eyes every second rose had the face 
of an old lady in a turban and atippet. The mumps 
are a tedious disease, and aggravated, rather than in the 
least degree ameliorated, by a continuous process of 
counting seventeen up and down and thirty-two across. 
As Mr. Swinburne says, 





“‘T shall never be friends again with roses.”’ 


But, what was more to the point, I also remembered 
that I had been thus direfully afflicted on one side only. 
I reflected that somewhere that other mump might be 
lurking in ambush, awaiting its chance to spring at my 
throat. And should I, then, fall once more to com- 
puting the insensate figures on a bedroom wall? No, 
indeed! A thousand times no! Solid colors, or noth- 
ing, for me! 

So I made my bedroom a cool blue, my den a tran- 
quil green, my library arich yellow, and. my dining-room 
a glowing red. It was a rainbow on the installment 
plan. Only in my guest-room did I permit myself a 
deviation from the severity of this scheme. There was 
no such thing as resisting a certain design in pansies, 
and I determined that such of my guests as might be 
so ill-advised as to come down with the mumps over- 
night would do so entirely at their own risk, and must 
pay the penalty of their indiscretion. 
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If the painter had produced transformations in the 
aspect of the bungalow’s interior, what shall be said of 
the paper-hanger? I had always had a shamefaced and 
uncontessed admiration for a dressmaker who could 
make stripes come together correctly down a seam; 
but after I had seen that master of precision fitting the 
two halves of a pansy together down ten feet of wall 
space, so that you couldn’t for the life of you tell where 
the ‘‘ pan’’ ended and the ‘‘ sy” began, I perceived 
that the other was only a weak imitation of this superior 
being. Have you ever tried to paste on a flat surface a 
piece of paper the size of this page? If you have you 
will not need to be told that, short of putting up a 
stovepipe, it is the most maddening feat attempted by 
civilized man. You will remember how it curls up and 
sticks to the other side of itself: how you get it off one 
finger only to have it cling to another: how, when you 
spread it out flat at last, the air bubbles get under it, 
as if they heard a burglar in the house, and pull the 
blankets over their heads, and refuse to come out or be 
interviewed on any terms whatever. And you will 
agree with me, I think, when I submit that the eighth 
wonder of the world is a man who can take two sheets 
of limp, wet paper, eighteen inches wide by ten feet 
long, and paste them side by side and edge to edge with 
such astounding ingenuity that you can have no more 
hope of perceiving the line of division at a distance of 
five feet than of discovering the boundary between New 
York and New Jersey by paddling about in the middle 
of the Hudson River 

In this philosophical attitude of mind, then, I emerged 
at length from the maélstrom of plastering, carpentry, 
painting and paper-hanging, and found myself in a 
position to furnish. As I look back upon this stage it 
seems to me to have been characterized by a vast super- 
fluity of what Mr. Longfellow very truthfully called 

‘ the strange device, excelsior.’’ 

Excelsior is to shavings what spaghetti is to macaroni 
—smaller, that is, and infinitely more difficult to manipu- 
late. As everything breakable came down from town 
packed in it, life became a mere struggle to keep it 
from going up my sleeves and down my neck, and I 
grew to fear and hate it, to tremble at sight of it, to flee 
from it when possible, like a pest. I am convinced that 
hope was the only thing in Pandora’s box—but the 
hope was packed in excelsior. 
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Before now I had an offset to Miss Berrith in the 
person of Mrs. Sarah Galvin, a widow on the perfectly 
safe side of fifty, who was to serve me thenceforward in 
the combined capacities of housekeeper, cook and 
Sally-de-chambre. She had already taken up her abode 
in my bungalow, where she was existing, in some pre- 

carious fashion of her own, on tea and chronic melancholy 

wall such time as things should be in running order. 
She was the sort of woman you would not know a 
second time if you met her in a pint-pot. She had no 
perceptible features. Her face took no more hold upon 
one’s attention or memory than a Chinaman’s. I do 
not remember ever to have looked at her squarely, and 
I was always curiously surprised when the fact was 
brought to my attention that such a person existed at 
all. She was like the new moon: whenever she made 
her appearance it seemed to me that I had last seen 
her at least three years back. When, by chance, I 
encountered her in the house she melted through a 
doorway like an alarmed crab in soft sand. She was a 
woman after my own heart—needless to say, with no 
chance of getting it—and, in brief, the person of all 
persons for ‘‘ Sans Souci.’ 

It was with something very nearly akin to triumph 
that I directed Miss Berrith’s attention to her. Miss 
Berrith ‘‘ happened to be passing’’—that was_ her 
euphonious way of explaining her almost daily fit of 
curiosity— and stopped a moment to watch me un- 
packing china on the front piazza. I had been handing 
plates to Galvin over my left shoulder, and my first inti- 
mation of my young neighbor’s presence came in the 
form of what I may describe as the evaporation of my 
faithful attendant into thin air. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ I said, looking up. ‘‘I didn’t see 
you.’’ Il was covered from top to toe with the ubiq- 
uitous excelsior, warm, tired, and rather cross. 

‘* You will end by marrying your cook,’’ observed 
Miss Berrith with extreme irrelevancy. 

‘* Nothing of the sort!’’ I exclaimed indignantly. 
‘* Whatever put that idea into your head?” 


‘I’m not sure,’’ said she. ‘‘ Just seeing you work- 
ing there together, allso comfy, I suppose. Propinquity 
—association— kindred interests—they accomplish 
wonders, you know.”’ 

‘ Did you get a good look at her?’’ I demanded. 

‘* Fleeting,’’ answered my tormentor, ‘‘ but fairly 
comprehensive.” 

‘And you actually think there is a possibility of my 
marrying ¢hat?”’ 

Miss Berrith shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* Who knows?’’ she answered flippantly. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more illogical than the people other people 
marry.”’ 

‘*] think I am quite safe, so far as Galvin is con- 
cerned,’’ I said haughtily, ‘* and it is a mile to another 
woman.” 

‘* Is it?’’ asked Miss Berrith with a pretense at inno- 
cence. ‘‘ I should not have thought the distance more 
than five yards.”’ 

I considered this to be the extreme of audacity, and 
very properly ignored it. 

* And in any event—a cook !’’ I protested. 
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She appeared toreflect. Little did I foresee the bomb 
which she was preparing to explode at my devoted feet. 
‘* Why,”’ she asked slowly, ‘‘ is a girl like a cook?”’ 

‘* T can’t imagine,”’ said I. 

‘* Because,’’ said Miss Berrith, ‘‘ she’s a ready maid 
before she’s engaged and a maid to order afterward.’’ 

‘* Aha!’ I cried triumphantly. ‘‘ You admit that the 
wife should be subservient to the husband !’’ 

‘* On the contrary,’’ said Miss Berrith, ‘‘ it is the hus- 
band whom she is made to order.” 

For a moment I felt as I do after trying to recover a 
wet cake of soap before it reaches the carpet. 

‘* Of course,’’ I ventured, ‘‘ our ideas upon marriage 
are bound to be very dissimilar. I have the masculine 
point of view.”’ 

Miss Berrith looked at me curiously. 

‘* A friend of my father’s,’’ she observed slowly, 
once referred to the violet as ‘a thundering pretty 
flower.’ ”’ 

‘*T’'m afraid that I don’t see the connection,’’ said 
I uneasily. 

‘* Only,’’ answered Miss Berrith, ‘‘ that in relation to 
at least one very sweet and tender and beautiful thing 
the masculine point of view would seem to border upon 
the inadequate.”’ 

‘* | should be the last man in the world,’ I exclaimed 
reseitfully, ‘‘ to call the violet ‘a thundering pretty 
flower.’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, we all have our virtues,’”’ said Miss Berrith 
airily. ‘‘ The gentleman in question, for instance, has 
been married thirty years.’’ 

If a ruler of Para rubber has ever been applied to 
your knuckles you will recall the effect produced as a 
particularity of sensation as distressing as it is abrupt. 
I had not experienced it since a child, 
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A week later I assembled ina valise the remainder 
of my belongings in town, squared accounts with my 
landlady, cast one brief, unregretful look at the wicker 
furniture, the dispirited curtains, and the lamentable 
plush table- -cover of my late apartment, and took final 
flight for ‘‘ Sans Souci.’ 

What a night it was, to be sure, that first one under 
the shelter of my own roof-tree! Galvin prepared me a 
delicious little dinner, and afterward I installed myself 
in my largest and most comfortable chair, with a 
favorite book and a pipeful of mild tobacco. 

For a time I read steadily. It was Mr. Kipling’s 
‘* Story of the Gadsbys,”’ which ends with that marvel- 
ous ‘‘ Envoi,’’ which I have always thought the final 
word on the advantages of celibacy : 


“*One may fall, but he falls by himself — 
Falls by himself with himself to blame; 
One may attain, and to him is the pelf, 
Loot of the city in Gold or Fame: 
Plunder of earth shall be all his own 
Who travels the fastest and travels alone.”’ 

I looked up and about my pleasant library, and I 
think my eyes were a little moist as I dwelt affection- 
ately upon the memory of excellent Uncle Ezra and all 
he had thus made possible. I was a bachelor at last! 
Everything had turned out exactly as I had planned 
it. Celibacy lay upon that scene like acaress. Suppose 
—suppose I had been married ! 

Married! 

I spoke the word half-aloud, and somehow, in these 
surroundings, it was about as incongruous as an icicle 
in June! 

Married! 

I put my feet upon the chair which faced me—not 
that I approve this practice, but simply to show my in- 
dependence. A married man’s chairs are like the man 
himself — made only to be sat upon. 

Married! 

I relit my pipe. Should I have had to smoke it out 
on the front steps had things been otherwise? Ah, 
there are worse matches than the one I used! 

Married! 

I switched off all the incandescent bulbs— reflecting 
that married men are even more frequently made light 
of and put out—and sought the piazza. 
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The night was perfection, soft and still, save for a tiny 


- lisp of leaves, the high whine of insects, and the distant 


murmur of the sea. Out of the fullness of my content 
I spoke aloud to the surrounding woodland : 

** Hail, ‘ Sans Souci!’ ”’ 

If there is one thing I abominate it is an echo. It is 
so essentially feminine. It always has to have the last 
word 

There was an echo in those woods, and when I made 
the above innocent observation of course it had to up 
and answer back. And what, pray, was the form of 
remark it saw fit to make? Nothing less than : 

** Su-sie/”’ 

I felt that I was getting a little too much of the 
Berrith girl. 
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Chautauqua?’’ we asked of the agent at 
Buffalo early one morning last August. 
‘* My dear sirs!’’ he cried: ‘‘ And where 
have you been all your lives not to know 
that any train bound for Chautauqua’s a 
good train?” 
So, indeed, we found it. Two hours’ 
ride along the south shore of Lake Erie 
brought us to a junction and a short transfer to Mayville, 
there to take the boat. The country all along the way is 
pleasant to the eyes of those who love thrift, tidiness and 
plenty. Every rolling hill is patched with green and brown 
= and gold: on one side are the famous vineyards of New 
York and on the other are its dairy farms. All of a sud- 
den the train on the branch road going. south begins to 
climb a heavy grade caused by those curious rock and 
cave formations which denote some great upheaval of the 
earth here once, with the result that Lake Chautauqua, 
although lying only nine miles back from Lake Erie, has a 
higher “altitude by seven hundred feet. , 
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NCE aboard, as the boat emerges into the open, a mag- 
nificent view of water, land and sky presents itself. 
rhe lake has such a multiplicity of charms that one can 
‘ understand now why it draws its lovers to its side each year 
= in constantly increasing numbers. Lying between wooded 
hills and fruitful fields, and extending half-way across the 
State at its narrow ‘‘ sunset end,’’ it has that picturesque- 
ness which, in the Old World, has made so famous the 
lake Region of England, the Lakes of Killarney or the 
Lochs of Scotland. Fed by springs beneath the surface, its 
vaters are both fresh and cool, its depths clear and translu- 
ent. Twenty miles long, broadest near the middle and 
tapering toward both ends, it looks much like a hammock 
vung between the hills—which very simile suggests the 

omforts found along its shores. 
Across this lake, from point to point, conveying pas- 
engers from pier to pier and furnishing the means for fine 
a xcursion outings, go the dozen boats, in naming which the 
Bi? mpany has paid court to those cities from which most 

f its passengers come. 

We had been on board ‘‘ The Pittsburg ’’ only half an 
1our when we espied, off on a point along shore toward 
which the boat was veering as though of itself from such 
ng torce of habit, something whic h at first sight looked 
= nuch like the fluttering of flocks of birds’ wings, but which 





“AFTER BREAKFAST THE CENTRE OF LIFE 


)S THAT eight o’clock train a good one for 


IS THE MARKET SQUARE; THEN 
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soon developed on approach into the waving of 
handkerchiets— the famous Chautauqua salute. 

We deposited our baggage at the Athenzeum, the only 
hotel in this strange home-loving colony, and, having 
made peace with the landlord, strolled forth on the shaded 
portico to get our bearings. Here we were, at last, in the 
far-famed Summer City on the Lake. And a beautiful 
place it was—beautiful, bountiful, cool, healthful, restful. 
With the thermometer well up in the nineties where we 
came from, it was pleasant here to note the contrast at this 
altitude. The very outlook, too, should be a cure for any 
case of ‘‘nerves’’: broad, wooded slopes and fair green 
fields across the lake rested the eye ; orchards and gardens 
and meadows gave hint of good things to eat; while, on 
the nearer side, rowboats lay temptingly near shore, a long 
bathing pavilion stretched out piers to dive from, and wide- 
spreading maples with their shade invited us to come and 
lie down and be lazy. 

And then the colony itself! It is a city, rather, of two 
hundred houses built in and embowered by virgin forest. 
Glimpses between those nearest with their stretches of 
broad, well-kept lawn gave promise of extensive settle- 
ment beyond, where row on row of densely shaded thor- 
oughfares are lined with pleasant homes. The scene sets 
one to wondering why towns and cities are always built 
on cleared land, when, as one learns here, it is so much 
pleasanter to live in a town located in a grove. 
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ERE, then, is a summer city in an autumn climate, a 
place where both musquitoes and malaria are un- 
known, and where one can keep cool even in the dog-days ; 
a place where it is not good form to ‘* kill time,’’ and yet 
where people live leisurely with more regard for health, 
enjoyment and comfort than for fashion, excitement and 
display ; a place which is safeguarded by regulations, yet 
where, in the variety of interests provided, any reasonable 
person can find anything he wants—and find it, too, at 
prices to suit all tastes and all purses. 

It is a curious place : an excursion resort with no venders 
of guide-books, a perpe tual picnic without lemonade, a 
crowd without pickpockets, an asse emblage without police. 
It is a place where newsboys sell ‘‘ a magazine of things 
worth while”’ ; a place where work is mz ide a pastime and 
play turned to profit ; a place where information is absorbed 
and culture is assimilated ; a place where they that increase 
knowledge run to and fro and give to that knowledge im- 
pulse to cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 


IT 1S THE PIER, WHERE FRIENDS ARE MET OR SEEN OFF" 


WHAT PEOPLE DO AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Author of “ Three of Us in Five Languages,” ‘‘ The Gang," “‘ College Scrapes We Got Into,” etc. 


It was the hotel porter, coming at that moment with our 
keys and baggage checks, who offered to ‘‘ put us on to 
‘The Bureau,’’’ and to ‘‘ fix us at Headquarters.” First 
of all, we must do what every newcomer does : we must 
register, and to do this we must go up to the Information 
Bureau. ‘To get ‘‘ information’’ here we learned one has 
only to touch a button of one of the two young chaps who 
are the clerks ; they will do the rest. Oh, those two poor 
mortals! And yet they seemed rather to enjoy it. Through 
all that questioning by all those people they preserved 
their good humor. Perhaps their pride in their dexterity 
kept them in spirits. Well it might. They reminded me 
of jugglers performing the feat of catching, twirling round 
their heads, and hurling back at those who fired them mis- 
siles in the form of questions shot at them by phalanxes a 
dozen platoons deep. To change the figure, what I did 
was merely to stand by with my hat in my hand, and listen. 
At the end of ten minutes there had dropped in all sorts 
of answers to the questions of the crowd. Since then I 
only have to scratch my head and out come these figures : 
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OINT CHAUTAUQUA is seventy miles from Buffalo, two 

hundred from Pittsburg and four hundred from New 
York. It can be reached by four trunk-line railroads. 
The elevation of the lake is fourteen hundred feet —it is, in 
fact, the highest navigable body of water east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Assembly Grounds embrace one hundred 
and eighty-five acres; have fine roadways, a good water 
supply, electric lights, an efficient fire department, a daily 
newspaper—and an admission fee. Fitty thousand per- 
sons visit the place every season, which means that the 
average population is about ten thousand a day. There 
are, in round numbers, five hundred cottages. Of these 
nearly one hundred are practically small hotels, while 
seventy or eighty are rented from year to year to visitors. 
The remainder are the private cottages of families who 
make this their summer home each year and thus form a 
permanent nucleus of population. The town is a notably 
circumspect one; no strong drink is sold; no games of 
chance are allowed ; on Sunday no boat or train arrives or 
leaves, and the whole catalogue of amusements is such as 
are approved by sound conventional propriety. A curfew 
bell is rung at ten o’clock at night. 

So much for facts and figures. To learn of Chautauqua, 
not only as a place but an idea, as a policy and as a move- 
ment, to learn what a Chautauquan really is and to catch 
the Chautauqua spirit, to get the lay of the land and to 
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learn the raison d'étre of this strange place, one must 
go, literally, to Headquarters —that is, one must go in 
next door, to a building where there are the offices of 
those who direct, in three distinct channels, the full flow 
of the summer’s activities. 


Chautauqua’s Influence is Almost World-Wide 


IRST, there are the central offices of the Chautauqua 

Scientific and Literary Circle—an institution for 
popular education founded in 1874 by Lewis Miller and 
John H. Vincent. That seed planted in that year has 
grown into a vine whose trellises fairly encircle the 
globe. This central office, by the aid of the post-office, 
directs a correspondence system, and mails that go by 
rail, ship, stage and horseback carry the teaching of an 
all-the-year-round ‘‘ School for Out-of-School People ’’ to 
the world’s end—to the East and to the West, to Canada 
and Florida, to Scotland and the Sandwich Islands, to 
India and Capetown—everywhere. The stimulus of a 
few of these members meeting here a few weeks sends 
the thrill of its vigor into all the weeks of all the year. 
The graduation exercises of each class mark the culmi- 
nation of this part of each summer’s work. These cere- 
monies are those of Commencements everywhere, and 
are held in the grove, when ofticers, and counselors, and 
graduates, and under-graduates join in a procession, 
with banners, badges, flower-girls and music, to escort 
the graduating class through the Golden Gates, under 
the arches, into the Hall of Philosophy. 

Second, there isthe Summer School. This is a titular 
university which has its charter from the State of New 
York : its meeting-places are its own various buildings. 
Here one may take courses in practically anything, 
from Greek syntax to basket weaving, and back again 
through all the range, from kindergarten to cooking, 
and from calisthenics to ceramics, whatever they may be. 
More than twenty-five hundred students gather each 
year during the six weeks’ session for instruction under 
a faculty of one hundred and twenty-five members, 
brought from the leading universities, academies and 
normal schools of the United States and Canada. One 
hundred and seventy-five courses, exclusive of many 
special classes for private instruction, are offered in the 
fifteen different schools. 

Third, there is the Assembly. It meets for fifty days 
each summer, and its place otf meeting is the Amphi- 
theatre, which will seat five thousand people, and whose 
platform is a national clearing-house of public opinion. 
The Assembly is an organization which has for its object 
the promotion of the intellectual, social and moral wel- 
fare of the people. Few men of anything like wide repute 
have not at some time stood on that platform, and few 
questions of any great importance have not been dis- 
cussed there by experts. These meetings are held in the 
afternoons ; there is also a varied program of concerts 
and entertainments for the evenings. 


A Man Who “ Knows Everything” 


OR anything else one would know about Chautauqua 
one has only to go across the street, enter a building 
the name of which nobody knows, and find there one, 
Routzahn, whom every one knows. Did mortal man 
ever have such a position as he? The ‘‘ Old Lady who 
Lived in a Shoe’’ had peace and quietness compared 
with him. President of the Museum, Superintendent of 
the Lost and Found Office, and General Press Agent : is 
there anything he does not know? Ask him and see. 
From him we learned that Chautauqua stands for some- 
thing else besides work: that it stands as well for play ; 
that the place is one for recreation also, and that those 
who come here for this get what they come for. To be 
sure, there are young women who attend seven classes 
a day, with conferences between times, who sit sedately 
at round tables and discuss methods and principles, and 
cast, meanwhile, side-glances at their more frivolous sis- 
ters — but whether of reproach or envy it were hard to 
say. These ‘‘ frivolous’’ ones are merely such as take 
part in that great social hegira, that established custom 
by which people of all classes and conditions nowadays 
leave home in summer for a longer or shorter time, 
according to circumstance and condition, to indulge 
their love for sport, society and pleasure. 

This man, Routzahn, also told us other things which 
only he could tell. From him we found out that the 
proudest boast of this resort is that it furnishes some- 
thing for everybody at every hour of every day. | He told 
us of ‘‘ The Arts and Crafts Village,’? where a hundred 
grown-up men and women amuse themselves daily doing 
things which denote the ‘‘ revival of handicraft.’’ He 
told us of the Outlook Club at Higgins Hall, where two 
hundred young ladies from sixteen years old upward 
meet and thrash out their life problems ; he told us how 
to locate the Vacation School, where a score of little 
ones are kept employed constructing in their play a 
mimic City Beautiful; told us of the Model Palestine 
down by the lake front, where space is economized by 
using the Dead Sea for a reservoir and having a power- 
house under the Hill of Hermon; told us, too, that in 
the grove are eighty different kinds of trees, and that 
both biography and botany are taught by labeling one 
each of these with the name of its species and the name 
of some distinguished person whose memorial it is. 


Some of the Amusing Stories One Hears 


E HEARD stories also: of the young man, for in- 
stance, who lost a wager of a box of candy over 
one of those trees, mistaking the name, Beecher, for the 
species, Beech ; of the young lady who, although it was 
not customary to go sailing without a chaperon, pleaded 
with her aunt that, in her case, it was all riglit because 
that while she was not yet engaged she thought she 
would be before they got back ; of the boy who went 
down to the bathing beach one hot day and could not 
get a suit because they were all hired, who came back 
crying to his mother that the lake was ‘‘ full (!) of peo- 
ple’’; told us of the little girl who, prompted by her 
elder brother, whom she had teased to make a balloon 
for her, came to the Lost and Found Office to get ‘‘a 
hole to put some tissue paper round,’’ and of the little 
tot who got things mixed up at the Kindergarten and 
quoted naively : ‘* The Lord’s my Shepherd has lost His 
sheep and can’t tell where to find them.”’ 


It happened that that afternoon was the one set for the 
‘*Annual Circus.’’ This is a great event each year, 
both for the little folks who dress in such astonishing 
ways, impersonating animals, and for the older folks, 
their parents and their friends, who pay their dimes to 
see the show. In fact, any catalogue of occupations 
here that would leave out the children would be incom- 
plete. Two things impress you from the very moment 
you enter the grounds: one is that there are so many 
children here; the other is that you never see them 
anywhere. This does not mean what it would mean 
elsewhere —that they are in mischief; for they seldom 
are. They are simply kept busy: that is the secret. 

There is a Boys’ Club of two hundred members with 
its gymnasium classes, nature study classes, etc. They 
do a dozen things, from going camping at Point 
Whiteside to sailing their regattas on the Sea of Galilee. 
There is a Girls’ Club also of as many members who do 
other and as many things. Excursions, tramps, hay- 
rides, and every possible form of healthy recreation is 
provided for them all throughout the season. It is, 
indeed, an ideal summer place for children, and, as a 
result, for their mothers as well. 


A Truly American Audience in the Amphitheatre 


Te night of this first day of our arrival was Old First 
Night. It was to be celebrated in the Amphitheatre, 
so there we sought seats early. What a sight it was to 
see that place fill up! Covered only by the roof, and open 
on all sides, well ventilated, brilliantly illumined, cool 
and spacious, it is an ideal auditorium, its seats sloping 
back in a raised half-circle keeping the contour of the 
hillside. To it came that great crowd, happy, jubilant, 
expectant. Gayly dressed and lightly plumed, they 
looked like droves of doves flocking to open windows. 
There were those who were there for the first time, and 
those also who had been on the front seat on every First 
Tuesday in August for thirty years past, and who have 
known Fair Point from the time of the pine torch to the 
era of electric light. These are the Old First Nighters, 
yet they seem to have discovered the true ‘‘ Fountain of 
Perpetual Youth.” They are the so-called ‘‘ Intense 
Chautauquans,”’ their love for the place being much like 
a man’s love for his home—deep although undemon- 
strative. 

3ut who are the others and where are they from? If 
one were an anthropologist or sociologist one would 
find material here for a study of types, for they come 
from all over the country. There is no State that was 
not represented there. That Amphitheatre on that 
night each year is probably the most truly American 
place on this continent ; rather, if one might coin a word, 
the most truly ‘* United Statesian.’’ There one can see 
in process of formation that which is destined to be a 
national type — including facial expression, tone of voice, 
and even slight tricks of pronunciation. 

And one’s greatest interest would be in the mixture of 
these types. At my elbow, for example, sat a woman 
who had come all the way from California to receive her 
diploma on Recognition Day. At her elbow sat a pro- 
fessor from one of the ‘‘ Big Four’’ Eastern colleges 
who had come up to lecture in the Summer School. In 
the seat in front of him was a young man from 
Massachusetts whose purpose here was to train for an 
athletic instructor. Two ladies behind me were talking 
in the unmistakable accent of the soft, salubrious South ; 
a school-teacher from Missouri was resenting the joke 
about having to have a point put in her hand before she 
could see it— which joke was being told by the Senator 
from Texas, who spoke on the platform. 

Such is the mixture here of life and character. But its 
special type of buoyancy and vivacity is that of the Middle 
West, to which, by right of appropriation, Chautauqua 
belongs : rather, to be more accurate, that belt of country 
which extends. indefinitely west from Philadelphia 
through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, bordered on its sides 
by New York, Maryland and Kentucky, and ending 
somewhere in the Mississippi Valley. 


Wit and Humor as Well as Serious Speech 


OR was the speech on that platform all serious that 
night. There was witandhumoralso. The people 
were keyed up to enjoy this. They had learned from 
past experience to expect much raillery between those 
speakers at that time, and were ready also in their loyalty 
to be electrified by reminiscence. The speaker who 
made the hit of the evening was the one who put two 
lines of shading in his picture of Chautauqua, thus : 

‘** Did you ever notice that it rains at Chautauqua ?’’ 
he inquired. ‘* 1 went to Niagara to see if more water 
fell there than did here one day last week. Well, it did 
not; but I have discovered why it rains here. The 
clouds passing over listen to the speeches and the songs, 
and they weep with delight just as sweet Alice did when 
Ben Bolt smiled. And, too, the lake-flies? I have dis- 
covered why these come here. They come to alight on 
the beautiful cheeks that abound. And I don’t blame 


them. If I were one of them I would come a thousand 
miles for such a resting-place. They say they only live 
one day. A wooden-headed, heartless old bachelor 


suggested to me that the paint killed them. I told him 
if _ were so then all I had to say was: Itisa good way 
to die.”’ 

Such was one day alone at Chautauqua. We spent 
two weeks here, and, doing so, we learned the truth of 
the statement that ‘‘ the test of a man is what he does 
with his leisure.’’ That leisure is improved here on the 
principle that education is life, and that, therefore, educa- 
tion should end only with life. 

We learned also that each day there is a more or less 
regular ‘*‘ order of the day.’”’ Meals are had at seven, 
twelve and six, the sandwich custom prevailing of having 
dinner in the middle of the day. After breakfast the 
centre of life is the Market Square ; then it is the pier, 
where friends are met or seen off ; then somewhere else, 
and so onall day long. I learned this order by taking a 
walk that first morning. The chimes on the pier tower 
were striking nine o’clock. Across the lake the sun lit 
up the hills, the fences of whose fields themselves framed 
landscape pictures : over the lake was the charm of the 
cool and sparkling sky-mirror whose frame is the beau- 
tifully wooded undulating beach, while close at hand 
was the great grove of maples. 


A Few of the Curious Sights to be Seen 


ETWEEN the hotel and the Market Square one may 
see curious sights : for this is probably the only place 
in the world where one may meet a woman carrying 
Virgil’s AEneid under one arm ez rou/e from a lecture, 
and a dressed chicken under the other for dinner ; or 
may meet a man carrying Schiller’s poems in his pocket 
and a lawn mower over his shoulder. Sitting under 
trees, on cottage piazzas, in swings and rustic seats— 
everywhere, are persons writing letters home. Fromall 
about there rises that which constitutes a medley ot 
sounds: dishes being washed in kitchens, music being 
practiced in the cottage parlors, college boys playing 
guitars and banjos, young folks reading aloud to the 
old, the happy call of children, and the morning greet- 
ings of those who all know each other. Overhead, 
among the trees, there breathes the summer singing of a 
thousand birds ; out from the Amphitheatre the music 
rises of the choir’s daily rehearsal ; from the boathouse 
rings the rippling yell of the Boys’ Club boarding their 
launch, while answering it a cheer comes from the four- 
oared crew at practice on the lake. Over ail the glitter 
of the morning sunlight through the clear, pellucid air 
and the light whisper of the breezes through the maples’ 
leafy shade combined to make that day perfection. 

At the pier there is almost the excitement that attends 
the arrival or embarking of an ocean liner. There is the 
movement also that attends a crowd of women at a bar- 
gain sale ; for wherever two or three dozen women are 
gathered together, will there not be shopping going on 
in the midst of them? In this building there are curio 
shops, furriers’ booths and flower and candy stalls, filled 
with merchandise and decorated with things of every 
charming shade and color. 


Most of the Work is Done by Students 


AVING done the morning marketing and the day’s 
shopping, having dispatched their letters home, and 
having seen friends in or out, people now betake them- 
selves to their regular forenoon avocations. Young men 
and maidens seek their favorite nooks in shady spots ; 
the hammocks and the lounging places on piazzas hold 
still others. While the more studious ones go off to 
lectures the more frivolous resort to play. Some go to 
classes ; others to tennis or croquet. Women go off to 
a lecture or a concourse with some book or fancy-work 
in hand, and the men seek their own resort, the Men’s 
Club on the lake front. There one may sit on the 
piazza and find one’s self among a group of men from 
Cincinnati, Chillicothe or Altoona, talking over sub- 
jects to their liking, from the way steel rails are made to 
jury systems and ballot reform. 

After dinner the centres of life are two: the Amphi- 
theatre and the Athletic Field. In the one Professor 
Burton held a crowd attentive that day to a lecture on 
the life of Whittier; on the other two baseball teams 
kept haif a dozen thousand people cheering on the 
packed greensward grandstand, and small boys chasing 
balls across the foul-line. The players were all college 
men, for ‘‘ College Settlement’’ and ‘‘ Student Aid”’ 
are terms which here find a new meaning. It is essen- 
tially a place where the work is done bystudents. They 
are such as are not over-blessed with this world’s goods, 
lucky mortals, and who, wishing for a pleasant place to 
spend with profit their vacation, come here and do work 
while resting. On the boat coming in we were solicited 
by a young man who was a runner fora cottage; at the 
gate we bought our tickets from a man on whose head 
was a college cap; our baggage was looked after by 
another in a sweater woven in class colors, and the head 
waiter who ushered us to our chairs in the dining-room 
wore a fraternity pin. One must look at a man closely 
when he meets him to determine whether he be a hotel 
porter or a member of a faculty. Everywhere also the 
sights and sounds are those of college life : college songs 
are hummed about the grounds, and glee club airs come 
strummed on guitars from the cottages. One day I found 
a walk being swept by a young chap whistling a strain 
from ‘‘ The Persian Garden,’’ and one other day the 
man who cashed my ticket in the barber-shop did so 
while he looked up from two lines of his reading, ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ Hither the young men from the 
Ohio colleges, for instance, migrate in the summer as 
ducks to the Arctic. For eight hours a day they may 
wait on a table or handle baggage ; but after hours they 
appear out on the lawn, the social peers of all their fel- 
lows, gorgeous in bright rainbow sweaters, covered with 
athletic cryptograms and blazoned with pins jeweled in 
every Hellenic jargon. 

The girls, too, are fully as interesting. They are 
pretty, but their beauty is that of those who are hand- 
some without being professionally so, vivacious without 
being studiedly so. They present a pleasing contrast to 
their bare-headed, bare-armed, straggling-haired and 
masculine-gaited sisters 6f some Eastern resorts. It 
was the best there is in strong, athletic manhood and the 
finest there is in fine American womanhood that made 
up that crowd on that field that afternoon. 


The Happy, Peaceful Night 


AFTER supper there is no crowd anywhere. The twenty 
thousand people are so evenly distributed about the 
grounds that there is no congestion anywhere. Nor is 
there any appearance of fatigue, of being tired after a 
hard day’s work ; but rather that of being refreshed after 
a full day’s rest. Slowly the stars come out. There 
are magic lanterns in the trees, and the woods are aglow 
with phosphorescent light. Long before eight o’clock, 
the hour for the evening entertainment, the Amphitheatre 
is full. It is a gorgeous sight: that crowd sitting under 
that brilliant light, dressed in as brilliant but more varied 
colors, laughing, talking, sociable. 
And yet only half the people are there. Where are 
the others? Where would you expect them to be, when 
the fireflies have hung golden lace along the lake shore, 
when the air is balmy and the forest paths mysteriously, 
suggestively romantic? Along those paths, down by the 
lake shore, up in the grove, over on the hillside, on the 
cottage verandas. 
Curfew rings—but nothing happens. Never mind. 
They will come presently, leisurely, two by two, like 
animals into the ark. 
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wu S PRISCILLA PENROSE 
; Ula. a is the heroine of this 
i a) tale it goes without 


\ 

d. Merny. saying that she was beau- 
tiful. It is a time-honored 
precedent, too important 
to be ignored, that for the 
position of leading lady in 
a romance none but the 
young and lovely need 
apply. If Angelina’s ex- 
quisite features are not 
poetically portrayed in the 
first chapter, and one is 
deluded into thinking that 
at last an ugly heroine has 
had the courage to assert 
<e her rights, on page 126 it 
uF ~~ is stated, ‘‘ For the first 
8 — time in her life our heroine 
Manfuton 9uiRR, 04. looked beautiful,’ and, 
‘POURED BILLOWS OF somehow or other, beauti- 
ORGANDY OVER A MUCH- ful she stays until the end. 

POMPADOURED HEAD" So it is boldly announced 

that Priscilla was a beauty. 
Even under the blasting influence of a purple veil she 
would have been charming, but when her brown eyes 
looked forth from the depths of a mystifying, idealizing, 
soul-intensifying white veil, she was irresistible! Even 
fob, with the indifference of a brother, admitted that 
Priscilla was ‘‘ all right for /oofs.”’ But there was 4 sinis- 
ter emphasis on the word ‘‘ looks’’ which indicated that 
in Bob’s opinion his sister had her limitations, and it is 
only too true that the fair Priscilla possessed a mind and 
a tongue of a peculiar order. Her mind was a good one 
—when it stayed at home, but it persisted in straying away 
at inopportune moments, going wool-gathering, much to 
the distress of her family. Her tongue, too, was a trial. 
It was not an ungovernable, shrewish, unladylike member, 
but a mischievous, tricksy little imp whose naughty deeds 
brought dire confusion on its luckless owner. Priscilla 
could create more havoc in the English language than a’ 
cockney stage manager or a Chimmie Fadden. Words 
entered her brain in their normal state. They emerged 
from her ruby lips distorted, twisted, upside down and 
wrong side out. The properest noun, the most superla- 
tive adjective succumbed to her malign influence. Bob’s 
chum, Teddy Winslow, was in the habit of proudly 
announcing that he was junior partner in a large wholesale 
boot and shoe store. But since Priscilla one day called it 
the ‘‘ shoot and boo business’’ Teddy’s pride has had a 
fall, for he now suffers an internal convulsion before those 
words can come forth decently and in order. Teddy kept 
a list of her sayings and doings, and shadowed her con- 
tinually in the hope of catching her ‘*‘ latest.’’ When he 
took her to the florist’s for some American Beauties he 
counted those roses cheap when she asked for a bit of 
‘* slimax’’ to decorate her dinner-table. 

If Priscilla were reading a novel the house might burn to 
the ground and she would not know it. When her brown 
eyes wandered dreamily off into space she had been known 
to put the butter in the oven and the hot muffins in the 
refrigerator ; to appear in a ballroom in white tulle and 
fur-lined overshoes, and to carry Bob’s ‘‘ American Whist 
Leads”? to church instead of her prayer-book. 


he 


Priscilla, 2ided by good old Mrs. Brown, kept house for 
her brother, an army surgeon, on the top of the windy hill 
where the fort is perched. She wasted her sweetness on 
the prairie air and gazed at Old Glory flying from the flag- 

taff with a chastened mien when unmarried officers were 

lacking; and she bloomed like a sweet wild rose when 
those blessings were vouchsafed her, and made_ her 
brother’s home the most popular in the garrison. To be 
sure, she sometimes forgot to order the dinner, she seldom 
remembered the names of Bob’s friends, and often had to 
be sent for in hot haste to welcome a specially invited 
guest whom she had forgotten. But these oddities only 
ade one remember longer the sweetness of Priscilla. 

It was somewhat disconcerting to Bob to hear his dear 
old Professor Twining called ‘‘ Doctor String,” and digni- 
lied Miss Butts (the sister of the Commandant) addressed 
as ‘*Miss Push’’ ; also to hear Priscilla promote his friend, 
Mrs. Prince, to the rank of King. But as Bob and Mr. 
Shakespeare said, ‘‘ What’s in a name?’’ And Priscilla 
was so adorable when she blushed, was so heart-broken 
over her blunders, and showered such amend-making 
attentions afterward, that one rather liked being a victim. 
_ ‘* Priscilla,”’ said Bob one morning, as he prepared to get 
into his automobile for a twelve-mile spin to town, ‘‘ I am 
going to bring Nathan Alexander back with me to-night. 
He is a great swell from Boston, and just be a little extra 
nice to him, won’t you? He has done many favors for me, 
so have a good dinner, and remember, Priscilla Penrose, 
that his name is Alexander. He is a touchy chap, so 
don’t, for goodness’ sake, call him Smith or Jones.”’ 

‘* Now, isn’t that nice,”? quoth Priscilla as Bob steamed 
off noisily, ‘‘to have a Mr. Nathan Alexander thrust upon 
one when I was going to have such a lovely day golfing 
with Captain Fenton.” 

he Captain was Priscilla’s latest captive, and was the 
one officer in the post whom her brother heartily disliked. 
He was what might be termed a sort of brevet gentleman, 
and Priscilla would never have been led into bestowing 
€ven a portion of her attention upon him if a rumor had not 
traveled down the line from Miss Butts that Miss Penrose 
was allowing a man to escape. 
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““SHE BEGAN BRAVELY WITH ALEXANDER, THEN 


Priscilla sat on the porch of Number Eleven and listened 
to the strains of music floating across the parade, gossiped 
idly with the group which gathered in the open air at guard 
mount, then sped into the house to interview Mrs. Brown 
and the marketman who stopped daily at the post. The 
rest of the morning she spent flitting about in a distracting 
white sunbonnet, despoiling the landscape of every wild 
rose that pinkened the prairie, and using Captain Fenton 
as caddie to carry her trowel, scissors and a tangled mass 
of sweet things which he never 
knew were to help enchant a 
rival. The roses were placed in 
a bowl in the centre of the dining- 
table, and then Priscilla pro- 
ceeded to don her glad rags to do 
honor to the coming guest. . 

‘* This pampered darling from 
the East must have everything 
he wants, bless his heart!’’ she 
murmured, standing in front of 
the mirror. ‘* Well, I won’t be 
sure of the dinner, but I do know 
that the hostess is going to wear 
a stunning new gown.’’ And 
Priscilla with satisfaction poured 
billows of organdy over a much- 
pompadoured head. 
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‘* Now, Mrs. Brown, look me 
over carefully. Am I quite right? 
Any strings loose? Have I for- 
gotten my sash or mismated my 
shoes? Very well, then, I am , 
prepared to meet even the wisest 
man from the East.’’ 

The dinner was a perfect success—so was the guest. 
‘* Bob never told me he was so good-looking,’’ Miss 
Penrose said indignantly to herself. And then the small 
craft ‘‘ Priscilla’? opened ali her batteries upon the 
‘** Alexander,” which surrendered without a struggle. As 
Bob listened to the words of wit and wisdom which dropped 
from his sister’s lips he thought, ‘* Priscilla is improving. 
She is not nearly so absent-minded as she used to be.”’ 

At the end of the dinner the charming little hostess rose, 
‘* to leave the men to gossip and cigars,’’ she said. 

Mr. Alexander politely held 
the door open, but half-way 
down the room Priscilla 
paused. Betty was bringing 
in the pretty cigar-tray, and in 
spite of heroic efforts to con- 
trol herself she was shaking 
with laughter. In a flash it 
came to Priscilla the cause of 
this mirth. Her cheeks grew 
scarlet and she held her hand 
to her face like a child dis- 
covered in a naughty deed. 

‘* Oh, Bobby, do you know 
there is a horrible conviction 
in my mind that those cigars 
have been on ice since morn- 
ing!’ Then, seeing the ghost 
of a smile on Mr. Alexander’s 
face, she fled precipitately, 
adding apologetically, ‘* You 
know you told me to put 
something on ice!”’ 
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“USING CAPTAIN FENTON AS CADDIE" 
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IT WAS SANDERSON, THEN ANDERSON, AND ANDREWS" 


white, who was putting away the best silver teaspoons in a 
little wicker basket. ‘‘ Do you know, unhappy girl, how 
many names you called Alexander to-night ?’”’ 

Priscilla flushed clear up to the fluffy roll of hair that 
was caressing her brow. Then she tried to appear uncon- 
cerned. ‘‘ Called him names, did I? Well, I can think 
of lots more I might have called him. Never mind, Bobby, 
dear ; don’t look so blue about it. He isn’t offended and he 
isn’t going to leave town for weeks. He is going to stay 
to amuse me,”’ she said, dis- 
dainfully sweeping from the 
room, and Bob whistled softly as 
he turned out the lights. 


on 
It did, indeed, seem as if Nathan 


Alexander’s sole purpose in com- 
ing West was to contribute to the 


pleasure of Miss Penrose. In a 
few days Miss Butts had good 
reason for communicatin own 
the line that the little flirt had 
made another conquest. And 


Priscilla was delightfully happy. 
To be sure, as Nathan was touchy 
and Priscilla trying, there were 
numerous ‘‘ scraps,’’ but trains 
were few and far between, and 
Nathan only walked that twelve 
miles to town once in his anger. 
It seemed a great deal better to 
make up, and they did. There 
was but one thing to mar 
Priscilla’s happiness. There 
would come little prickings of 
remorse at her treatment of 
Captain Fenton, who was now relegated to second place — 
no, to the original zero place—in her affections. The first 
time he passed without glancing up at the windows of 
Number Eleven she gave a sigh of relief, and as the days 
went by and no explosion occurred, she was grateful to 
escape getting her ‘‘ just deserts.’’ ‘‘ I shall never, never, 
never flirt again,’’ she would say solemnly to herself. 

One lovely June evening an irresistible desire to go to 
town on the six o’clock train seemed to have seized all the 
younger members of the garrison. One after another from 

the houses along.the line they 

emerged, some with satchels, 

<1." all on pleasure bent. The 
Colonel’s wife was to stay in 
town all night and have a 
whole day’s delightful shop- 
ping on the morrow. Captain 
and Mrs. Webster were going 
to a dinner-party; several 
officers were going up to a 
concert. Priscilla, arrayed in 
a charming gown, and a big 
black hat tilted over her brown 
eyes, was off for a jaunt with 
her aunt, who had been spend- 
ing the day at the post with her. 
Nathan Alexander was also 
taking the six o’clock train, 
having spent an unprofitable 
day wasted on Bob instead of 
happy hours in the presence 
of Priscilla. He hoped aunts 
did not come from town often. 


When Bob could speak he aN b 
inquired softly if the guest 4x0! <> —_ Be 
would have some ‘‘ nicotine ay, ota be Irony Usborne Orme se oy _They all wandered down the 
frappé’’! ‘‘ Alexander,"’ he fining OM re hill, occasionally stopping to 
continued, ‘‘I am = sorry to = ~ gather wild strawberries, to 


intrude private troubles upon 
you, but you see, Priscilla is 
the family skeleton, and I 
cannot very well keep her out of sight.”’ 

‘* Please don’t apologize,’ said Mr. Alexander. ‘‘ I 
never knew before how jolly it was to possess one.” 
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Possibly owing to her late confusion, for the rest of the 
evening ‘‘ the skeleton’’ showed herself in her boniest 
light. She did not call the guest Smith, but she tried 
nearly every other name in the directory. She began 
bravely with Alexander, then it was 
Sanderson, then Anderson, and 
Andrews. At this point Bob's tot- 
tering reason gave way, and he left 
the room to get a breath of reviving 
air. When he returned Priscilla 
was playing on the piano, and the 
guest looked so miserably unhappy 
and resentful that Bob glanced at 
his sister in surprise. The big let- 
ters on the sheet of music caught 
his eve. ‘‘ Good-night,’’ they said 
in fierce black ink, and Bob, look- 
ing at the auburn locks of his 
friend, groaned in spirit. 

When Mr. Alexander had been 
safely stowed away in the pretty 
guest chamber for the night Bob 
returned to deliver a lecture. 

‘* Well, Priscilla Penrose, you 
have put your foot in it this time,” 
he said severely to the vision in 
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*** GOOD-NIGHT,” THEY SAID IN FIERCE BLACK INK"’ 
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the two small railroad stations 
which solicited custom at the 
gates of the post. 

Last of all the passengers to gather on the platform for 
the train now whistling in the distance was Captain Fenton. 
To the casual observer the Captain appeared as usual : his 
gait was steady and his manners suave. But the few 
acquainted with the Captain’s idiosyncrasies saw that he 
had taken enough of the ‘‘ stuff that steals brains’’ to 
make him an unpleasant person to deal with. It was too 
late to try strategy to keep him in the post, for the train 
was steaming up to the platform. 

The Captain bowed graciously to 
Priscilla and offered his hand to 
help her into the car. It was 
quietly ignored as Nathan Alexan- 
der assisted her with more expedi- 
tion than grace in his efforts to 
relieve an uncomfortable situation. 

‘*Ah, Mr. Alexander,’’ said the 
Captain, smilingly turning to that 
gentleman. ‘‘ So you are the lucky 
dog who is now having his day. 
Miss Penrose is generosity itself, 
so that we all have our turns.”’ 

Poor Priscilla, with flaming 
cheeks and drooping head, made 
for the nearest seat, her aunt beside 
her. Alexander waited by the 
door, inwardly praying for patience. 

The Captain also stopped by the 
door. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Alexander,’’ he 
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STORIES IN THE LIFE OF A MAN AND A WOMAN 


By Herbert D. Ward, Author of The Burglar Who Moved Paradise,” ‘The White Crown,” et 


The Revealing Desk 


R. COTTON closed 
the door softly. 
He went straight 


to his revolving chair 
and sat down, leaned 
his cheeks in his hands, 
and peered without see- 
ing anything into the 
quaint openings of his 
deck. 

Josiah Cotton was the product of six 
generations of self-restraint ; he was the 
extract of a hard-headed, warm-hearted 
Puritan ancestry. There was no bend 
in his square chin, there was no quarter 
in his rapier-steel eyes. There comes a 
time when the iron bands of habit which 
confine emotion must break. To Josiah 
Cotton the time had come now. How 
could he blame his wife? His was the 
fault. The system in which his family had 
trained him was the assassin of love. A 
wall of steel had been cast before him, and 
advance was an impossibility. He saw 
no outlet. He could not forgive himself ; 
therefore he could not forgive her. 

Mechanically he fumbled at the drawers 
of his desk, trying in vain to order his 
mind. The young lawyer would not have 
acknowledged it to himself, but he was 
blindly groping for a solution of his diffi- 
culties and relief for his distress. 


obs 


The desk had once belonged to his 
grandfather, Josiah Cotton, after whom he 
had been named, and whom he was said 
to resemble when he was in his sternest 
moods. It was one of those mahogany 
desks, the object of modern mania, filled 
with many secret drawers and unexpected 
receptacles. As a boy he remembered 
discovering these inturn. He knew there 
were just twenty-one places in it where a 
burglar would not be apt to find a docu- 
ment. One by one he opened these. 
Some were cunningly hidden behind 
obvious drawers, some responded to a 
secret touch, and there were a few that 
seemed to be a part of the solid, carved 
woodwork itself. Years ago in one of 
these latter he had discovered a bundle of 
old letters. They were yellow with age, 
and written in a crabbed hand, hard to 
decipher. He had not read them, but had 
replaced them carefully, with the instinct 
of reverence due his family belongings. 

As Josiah’s hand passed from one secret 
drawer to another it fell upon the quaint 
carving which separated two pigeonholes. 
It was like the back of an octavo volume 
and was made to pull out. As he drew 
this to him his eyes dropped upon the 
familiar package of dusty letters. Wearied 
with conflict and languid with curiosity, 
ready for any momentary diversion, he 
untied the faded ribbon and spread the 
papers before him. Casually he selected 
one from the many in the bunch and 
opened it. [t was one of those almost 
antiquated letters in which the envelope 
and the missive were one and the same 
sheet. These were much used before the 
days of postage-stamps, and were sent 
on a personal frank. 


ob 


It was dated ‘‘ Boston, June 25, 1756, 
Hancock Tavern,’’ and read as follows : 


“My Honored Wife: 

‘It is my duty to advise vou of my safe 
arrival in the town of Boston after a long 
and perilous journey. Although in hourly 
danger from Indians and wild beasts, I have 
had time for self-examination. I know that 
I am a hard man and have an unbending 
nature, and I can see with some clearness 
that a young female who has not a praverful 
nature might find it hard to conform to my 
austerity. While I have rejoiced inthe ways 
of the Lord you have rejoiced in the ways of 
man. It may be that I am too old or that 
you are too young for the sacrament of mar- 
riage. But, like Saul of Tarsus, even as I 
journeyed with great anger in my heart 
toward you, alight from Heaven smote me 
in the eyes and blinded me for a moment, 
but now I see clearly. God has dropped the 
scales from my vision, and the long and per- 
ilous journey has not been in vain. This 
letter I write to tell you that I do not blame 
you for your innocent pleasantries with that 
young man. Had I made my own home 
more agreeable possibly it would not have 
eccurred. But, Abigail, my dear wife, I took 
you to my bosom because I loved you. I 
love you more to-day than ever, and I shall 
always love you and pray for your best hap- 
piness, wherever it may be found. May the 
blessing of God rest upon you. I am, 

“Your obedient husband, 
**JostaH CoTTon.”’ 








‘ 


The young man turned the yellow 
paper over. It was addressed to Mistress 
Abigail Cotton, South Street, Andover, 
Massachusetts. The letter dropped from 
his nerveless fingers and fell upon the 
polished mahogany. The husband started 


at this voice from another world as if it 
were the whispering of a ghost. From 
out of his fixed stare the handwriting of 
the next letter below arose as if it were 
embossed. It was a different script from 
that of his great-grandfather. Instinctively 
he felt that here was the answer to the 
heart-throb that he had just touched. At 
first he dared not handle the letter. It 
seemed a desecration to disrobe a heart 
long dead, a heart that had erred, that 
had suffered the anguish of remorse, pos- 
sibly the penalty of a disrupted home. 
He knew nothing of it. Ah, here was 
tragedy like his own! No matter in what 
century one lives, love is the same, vanity 
is the same, fidelity is the same, and the 
anguish of their combination is the same. 
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Josiah reached out his hand and touched 
the letter tenderly. It was addressed to 
‘* Josiah Cotton, Esquire, Hancock 
Tavern, Boston,’”’ and began : 

“My Honored Husband: 

‘*T have received your esteemed letter. I 
find it hard to answer. You never told me 
before that you loved me. Why did not you 
let me know it? I thought vou married me 
because it was the Word of the Lord. If I had 
known that you loved me I would not have 
been so frivolous. I have loved you since I 
was a little girl of ten, and all I wanted was 
to make you jealous. 

“The strawberries are beginning to ripen. 
Jennie has a little calf, and something else 
may happen some time. 

‘Your loving and obedient wife, 
** ABIGAIL.” 

Josiah Cotton kissed the letter and put 
it sacredly back in the hiding-place where 
it had so long rested. This cry from a 
past century moved him greatly. He 
went to the window and drummed upon 
the pane, and looked out upon the green 
trees. The strawberries were ripening ; 
the buttercups and the daisies were bloom- 
ing, and all the birds nesting. He felt a 
queer sensation in his heart, and won- 
dered if he were going to beill. Then all 
at once the cap of the mountain was blown 
off ; the volcano had burst. 

‘** Great God !’’ he cried aloud; ‘* what 
a brute I’ve been!”’ and like a river of 
lava he rushed from the room. 
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He found his wife in her own room, 
staring distractedly out of a window. 
She was in that desperate state when she 
might have done anything. She felt it in 
her to commit undreamed-of crimes. In 
such a consciousness of frenzied injury a 
woman may fling herself away, body and 
soul. She stared at her husband haugh- 
tily as he burst into the room. 

** What is the matter ?’’ she said coldly. 
‘* Have I done anything else?’’ 

‘* No!” he exploded. 

He seized his wife in his arms and car- 
ried her to the sofa, laid her down ten- 
derly upon it, and then knelt beside her. 

‘*No!”’ he repeated, ‘‘ you haven’t 
done anything else — you have never done 
anything. I wanted to tell you that I love 
you—I love you, and I want you to for- 
give me if you can.’’ 

Then with great reverence he bent over 
and kissed her wedding-ring. He did 
this with the ardor of an Oriental lover. 

His wife, amazed, stared at him. 

‘* Why, Mr. Cotton !”’ she said faintly. 
‘* Why, Josiah !’’ 

This was one of the inadequate replies 
which great emotional scenes often arouse. 
But it seemed to mean all that it did not 
say. 

‘*T love you! I love you!” he urged 
with the embarrassment of a man who has 
repressed expression until it becomes 
almost impossible. 

She lifted her trembling face. 

‘*T thought lately you married because 
it was—convenient. And I made a good 
figurehead in your house. I tried so 
hard.”’ 

** It is all my fault,”’ interrupted Josiah 
fiercely. ‘* 1 couldn’t—I was brought up 
not to show my feelings. Can't you 
understand ?”’ 

The young wife looked at her husband 
with fast brimming eyes. His reserve 
had been an impenetrable steel grille 
against which she beat in vain for admit- 
tance up the stairway of his heart. Now 
it was open before her. 

**Oh, Josiah!’’ she cried; her arms, 
rigid for so long, curled themselves ten- 
derly about his neck; ‘‘if you had only 
told me this before! Do you suppose’’ 
—she started up—‘‘ that I would have 
flirted with that little callow fool, or that I 
would have looked at any other man but 
you , 

The sentence was never finished, for the 
man took his wife madly in his arms. 








The Message in the Chair 


OODILY Josiah Cotton 

M strolled along the 

street. His smooth 

face, usually so firm and 

uncompromising, was vacil- 
lating and relaxed. 

/ To his keen insight, as 
he walked, the whole world 
seemed easy, almost un- 
moral. The women he 
met looked as if they would sell their 
souls for diversion or dress. The men 
had little or no conscience in their coun- 
tenances. 

‘* Poor creatures ! Josiah Cotton 
thought ; ‘‘ storm-driven driftwood in the 
whirlpool of life !’’ 

He seldom indulged in metaphor. 
To-day his imagination, or what passed 
for it, was active. In vain he looked for 
one man or one woman who dared to 
stem the maélIstrom. If he could only 
catch a glimpse of a single noble person- 
ality, the product of honor, independence 
and of a simple life! What he craved 
was an island in this sea of moral flotsam. 
He was tired—tired with the eternal 
struggle of probity without income. Why 
not drift? It was easierso. He had only 
one life to live, and would be a long time 
dead. Why not live comfortably, and let 
the next world take care of itself ? 
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Ideals do not clothe the wife and feed 
the child. They do not extend a law 
practice — especially —— 

For to Josiah Cotton, attorney-at-law, 
a temptation had come. Every successful 
lawyer knows them. To yield meant a 
corporation practice and an increasing 
income. In this case his duty would be 
to protect his clients by legal chicanery in 
committing a manifest wrong. To yield 
meant independence. It meant all the 
things his wife needed and that he desired 
for her. It meant a ceasing from the fear 
of to-morrow. Itmeant—why, everything 
that a professional mancraved. Todeny 
meant years and years of grinding at the 
office, and economy at home. It meant 
the torture of seeing care carve a dear 
wite’s face. It meant possible failure in 
the end; but it also meant the holding 
fast to those ideals for which his father had 
lived and his mother had prayed. 

As the man strolled and argued he 
glanced into a shop window. This was 
stocked with the bric-a-brac of an auction- 
eer’s store—china of doubtful rarity, 
mahogany of questionable antiquity, 
and Oriental rugs made in Lyons. On 
one side, flanked by andirons, he noticed 
an old armchair. The longer he looked 
at it the more it assumed an air of famil- 
iarity. Could it be? It looked like the 
chair that stood in the parlor in his father’s 
house : the chair his father had always sat 
in when he led family prayers. What 
memories cushioned themselves in its 
capacious seat! In that he used to curl 
like a dog when he came home from school 
to read. How often he read the things 
he should not! And when a family step 
drew near he used to tuck the reprehensi- 
ble book or paper away in that depth where 
the seat and the back cushion met. 
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A freshet of tender memories assailed 
him as he looked at that dear old chair. 
He was sure now, for he knew it by a 
nicked cross on the left arm, that he had 
made with his jack-knife one rainy 
Sunday. No one else must ever use it 
again—his father’s chair. Why, one of 
the deepest humiliations of his life was 
connected with that chair. 

He couldn't have been more than four- 
teen, and he was surreptitiously absorbed 
at the time in the ‘‘ Jack Harkaway”’ 
series in a lurid story paper given over to 
Indians, and murders, and detectives, and 
impossible boys. 

He had come down early before break- 
fast, and, tucked up in his father’s chair, 
he was whirling over a cataract in an 
Indian canoe, with a United States detect- 
ive on his tracks, when a descending step 
sounded on the stairs. His grandmother, 
an old-fashioned, orthodox saint, was 
visiting the house at the time, and also his 
two aunts, his father’s maiden sisters. 

The lad had just time enough to tuck 
the lurid periodical into the depths of the 
chair when his grandmother entered. 

Prayers always came after breakfast. 
The boy had no chance to rescue his con- 
traband literature, and trembled lest it 
should rustle when his father took his 
accustomed seat. 

After they had knelt down, and repeated 
as usual in unison the Lord’s Prayer, his 
father drew from the back of his chair the 
guilty sheet and held it up in full view. 
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How grotesque and vulgar the pictures 
looked ! 

‘* Mother,”’ said the good man, looking 
at the old lady with apparent surprise, ‘*‘ I 
am shocked that you should read such 
literature at your age—you with your 
godly training !”’ 

‘* Why, John!’’ exclaimed the pious 
lady indignantly. 

‘* Martha ’’ — shifting his spectacles, the 
catechist turned to his older sister —‘*‘ did 
you hide this paper here ?”’ , 

** Oh, no, John, I did not.’’ 

‘* Did you, Mary?” he addressed the 
younger lady. 

‘* Certainly not ; I never saw it before.’’ 

Then, turning to his only son as he 
folded the paper, with tenderness the 
father said: ‘‘ I know that my son could 
never stoop to anything so low as this,”’ 
and went out of the room. 

The matter was not mentioned again, 
and from that day the boy never had any- 
thing to hide. 

Decidedly Josiah Cotton could not lose 
that armchair—at any cost it must be his. 
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That evening the family inspected the 
new purchase with interest. ‘The express- 
man brought it up after dinner, and it was 
the bedtime of the boy, Josiah’s only son, 
named after the grandfather who used to 
offer up daily prayers kneeling beside this 
relic of a God-fearing, stern home. 

Josiah Cotton absorbed himself in the 
return of the prodigal armchair. He tried 
to forget that other matter. The decision 
that might make his future and mar his 
character he deferred with alacrity ; yet it 
must be made by morning. 

Meanwhile, Johnny, the child, was dis- 
porting himself like a puppy in the 
possession of a new plaything. He 
danced and cavorted, and then would 
take a running leap and land in the soft 
seat of the chair, and, curling himself, 
would pretend to hide between the high- 
cushioned arms and back. His parents 
watched his antics with pride, exchanging 
tender looks that relieved the man of his 
natural austerity. 

But every now and then the woman cast 
upon her husband a troubled glance. 

‘* Josiah,” she whispered, ‘* something 
is on your mind. What is it? Can’t IT 
help you?”’ 

‘* Not this time, dearest.”’ 

‘* Oh, papa!’ the boy’s voice vibrated 
with excitement, ‘‘ see what I have found 
way in at the bottom of the chair.’’ 
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The boy held up a fluttering bit of paper 
that looked like a letter. Josiah Cotton 
took it and opened it slowly. His boy 
peered over his arm, while his wife tried 
to pretend an interest she did not feel. 
Her heart was groping after the thing that 
worried her husband. 

But Josiah Cotton stared at the hand- 
writing. He knew that precious lettering. 
It came from the pen of the sternest, the 
tenderest, the best man he ever knew. It 
was the writing of his father. For thirty 
years it had lain there, and now, brought 
to light by a freak of chance — Providence, 
some prefer to call it—it lay in his hand, 
a message from the dead. It was short, 
and in a dazed way he read it. 

“To my dear son Josiah : 

‘“T am sure that never again will my boy 
do anything that he is ashamed to have me 
know. Your loving father, 

“JOHN CoTTon.” 

Now, John, the boy, had never seen tears 
in his father’s eyes before, and, frightened, 
he turned to his mother and began to 
whimper. She led him quietly from the 
room to bed. 

The man was left alone. He grasped 
the paper as if it were a spirit and might 
melt from him. Anawe fell upon him, as 
though he had received a summons from 
an unknown world. It was a conscrip- 
tion. He felt that he was draughted into 
honor. He was forced into that high 
integrity which had made his father’s 
name respected wherever it was known. 

Josiah Cotton paced the floor. He no 
longer looked irresolute: he was re- 
solved. He no longer groped: he had 
found. He was not worried: he was 
content. It amazed him that he should 
ever have vacillated for an instant, for he 
seemed to stand upon granite. 

He felt upon his arm a touch that 
always made him thrill. He clasped his 
wife silently. 

‘*T am so troubled!’’ she sobbed. 
Then she looked up at the dear face which 
she delighted to honor. ‘*‘ Why,’’ she 
gasped, ‘‘ why, Josiah! It’s gone.”’ 

The man bent and kissed her. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said solemnly, ‘‘ it’s gone.”’ 
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~ ~ PART IV 
\ O FAR in this narrative 
I have kept from the 


reader nothing but an 
old experience of which | 


is QF was now to make use. This 
Y — experience involved Mrs. 

Vt. A I 
\_§ Ga Ocumpaugh, and was the 


- cause of the confidence which 
‘ I had felt from the first in my 
, ability to carry this search 
through to a successful ter- 
co, mination. I believed that in 
some secret and as yet un- 
discovered way it offered a 
Dg key to this tragedy. And 

co I still believed this. 
- Mrs. Carew had advised 
— that I should first see the 
in ee aa girl called Celia. But Mrs. 
ee Carew knew nothing of the 
real situation. I did not 
vish to see any girl ; nor did I choose to trust Miss Porter : 
et to Miss Porter alone could I appeal. I walked boldly 
p and asked for Miss Porter —just what Mrs. Carew had 

dvised me not to do. 


Miss Porter came. She recognized me, but only to ex- 


press her sorrow that Mrs. Ocumpaugh was totally unfit to 


» any one to-day. 
Not if he brings news ?’”’ 
‘ News ?’’ 
‘| have news, but of a delicate nature. I should like 
- privilege of imparting it to Mrs. Ocumpaugh herself.”’ 
‘ Impossible.”’ 
‘ Excuse me if I urge it.’’ 
‘* But she cannot see you. 
yne, Says so.”’ 
‘* Let us leave it to Mrs. Ocumpaugh. Take this paper 
») to her—it is only a picture—and inform her that the 
erson who drew it has something of importance to say 
to her.”’ 
‘| do not understand.” 
‘ You hold my credentials,’’ I said, and smiled. 
She glanced at the paper I had placed in her hand. It 
is a folded one, fastened like an envelope. 
‘ | cannot conceive ——”’ she began. 
But I gave her no time to think. 
‘* Mrs. Ocumpaugh has a right to the privilege of seeing 
hat I have sketched there,’’ I said with what impressive- 
ess I could, though my heart was heavy with doubt. 
She gave me a final scrutinizing look and left the room. 
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\When she reéntered, some fifteen minutes later, I saw 
it my hazardous attempt had been successful. 
Come,’’ said she. 
Was—was Mrs. Ocumpaugh very much disturbed by 
vhat she saw?’’ I asked. 
I fear so. Are you quite convinced that you have 
vs of sufficient importance to warrant the expectation 

u have roused in her?” 

‘ Let me see her,’’ I prayed. 

Mrs. Ocumpaugh awaited me in her own boudoir on the 

ond floor. As we went up by the main staircase I was 
ttorded short glimpses of room after room of varying 

liness and beauty, among them one so dainty and deli- 
te in its coloring that I presumed to ask if it were that of 
missing child. 

Miss Porter's look as she shook her head roused my 

riosity. 

‘| should be glad to see that room,”’ I said. 

She stopped, seemed to think, then advanced quickly, 

| beckoning me to follow, led me to a certain door 

ich she quickly opened. One look, and my astonish- 
nt became apparent. The room before me, while large 
| sunny, was absolutely simple. No luxurious furnish- 
vs here, no draperies of silk and damask, no half-lights 
awing richness from stained glass, no gleam of silver or 
irkle of glass on bedecked dresser or carved mantel — not 

en the tinted muslins I had seen in some nurseries ; but a 
plain set of furniture on a plain carpet, with but one object 

‘ real adornment within the four walls. That wasa picture 
of the Madonna opposite the bed, and that was beautiful. 
but the frame was of the cheapest —a simple band of oak. 

Catching Miss Porter’s eye as we quietly withdrew I 
entured to ask whose taste this was. : 

The answer was short and had a decided ring of disap- 
roval in it. 

‘’ Her mother’s. Mrs. Ocumpaugh believes in simple 
urroundings for children.” 

"* Yet she dressed Gwendolen like a princess.” 

‘Yes, for the world’s eye. But in her own room she 
wore gingham aprons which effectually covered up her 
ribbons and laces.”’ 

We stopped at the remotest door of this long hall. 
Miss Porter opened it, and the next moment I found myself 
standing in the presence of the , 
imposing figure of Mrs. Ocum- 
paugh drawn up in the embrasure 
ot a large window overlooking 
the Hudson. It was the same 
window, doubtless, in which she 
had stood for two nights and a 
day watching for some sign from 
the boats engaged in dragging 
the river-bed. Her back was to 
me, and she seemed to find it 
difficult to break away from her 
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fixed attitude, for quite a few minutes elapsed before she 
turned slowly about and showed me her face. 

When she did | stood appalled. Not a vestige of color 
was to be seen on cheek, lip or brow. She was the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Ocumpaugh still, but the heart which had sent 
the hues of life to her features was beating —slow —slow — 


inexpressibly affecting : ‘‘ My history ! 
say that?’’ 


than to find the child. 








A Detective’s Startling Story of the Remarkable Disappearance of a Little Girl 


“One of My Sons,” “ The Filigree Ball,” etc. 


Did he bid you 
‘* Doctor Pool? He has given me no commands other 
I am not here as an agent of his. 
I am here in Mr. Ocumpaugh’s interest and your own, with 


some knowledge—a little more knowledge than others 





























“QUIT THIS TORTURE; TELL ME THAT YOU 


and the effect was heartbreaking to one who had seen her 
in her prime and the full glory of her beauty as wife and 
mother. 

‘* Pardon,’’ I faltered out, bowing my head as if before 
some powertul rebuke, though her lips were silent and her 
eyes pleading rather than accusing. 

She said nothing, and I found myself forced to break 
the unbearable silence by some definite remark. 

‘* | have presumed,’’ [ continued, ‘‘ to send you a hur- 
ried sketch of one who says he knows you, that you might 
be sure I was not one of the many eager but irresponsible 
men who offer to help you in your great trouble without 
understanding your history or that of the little one.’’ 

** My history !”’ 

The words seemed forced from her, but no change in 
eye or look accompanied them ; nor could I catch a motion 
of her lips when she presently added in a far-away tone 
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KNOW IT ALL AND LEAVE ME TO~—TO—DIE’"’ 


have, perhaps —to aid me in the business of recovering this 
child. Madam, the police are seeking her in the holes and 
slums of the great city and at the hands of desperate char- 
acters who make a living out of the terrors and griefs of the 
rich. But this is not where I would look for Gwendolen 
Ocumpaugh. I would look nearer, just as you have looked 
nearer ; and I would use means which I am sure have not 
commended themselves to the police. These means you 
can doubtless put in my hands. A mother knows many 
things in connection with her child which she neither thinks 
to impart, nor would under any ordinary stress of circum- 
stances give up, especially to a stranger. I am not a 
stranger ; you have seen me in Mr. Ocumpaugh’s confi- 
dence ; will you, then, pardon me if I ask what may strike 
you as impertinent questions ?”’ 
‘* T do not understand ——”’ 


She was trying to shake off 
her apathy. 


‘* | feel confused, sick, almost like one dying. 





i ALLUDED TO WERE STARTLINGLY LIKE THOSE ON THE CELLAR FLOOR'’ 
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How can I help? Haven't I done everything? I believe 
that she strayed to the river and was drowned. | still 
believe her dead. Otherwise we should have news— 
real news, and we don’t 

The intensity with which she uttered the last two 
words brought a line of red into her gasping lips. 

‘* We do not hear because she was not taken from you 
simply for the money her return would bring. Cannot 
you think of some other motive? Do you not know 
of some one who wanted the child from—love, let us 
say?” 

‘ Love?’’ 

Did her lips frame it, or did I see it in her eyes? 
Certainly I heard no sound, yet I was conscious that she 
repeated the word in her mind if not aloud. 

‘* [know I have startled you,’’ I pursued. ‘* But, par- 
don me—I cannot help my presumption—I must be 
personal —I must even go se far as to probe the wound 
| have made. You havea claim in G swe ndolen not to be 
doubted, not to be gainsaid. But isn’t there some one 
else who is conscious of possessing: certain claims also ? 
I do not allude to Mr. Ocumpaugh.”’ 

‘ You mean—some relative —aunt—cousin?’’? She 
was fully human now, and very keenly alert. 

‘* No, Mrs. Ocumpaugh ; none of these.’’ Then, as 
the paper I had sent up to her rattled in her hand and 
| saw her eyes fall in terror upon it, 1 said as calmly and 
respectfully as I could, ‘‘ You have a secret, Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh ; that secret I share.”’ 

The paper trembled from her clasp and fell fluttering 
downward. I pointed at it, and waited till our eyes met. 

‘I was a boy in Doctor Pool’s employ some five 
years ago, and one day I paused ; she had made 
me a supplicating gesture. ‘‘ Shall I not go on?”’ 

‘* Give me a minute,’’ was her low entreaty. ‘‘ Oh, 
God! oh, God! that I should have believed myself safe 
all these years with two in the world knowing and 
cherishing my secret !”’ 

‘*T learned it by accident,’’ I went on when I saw 
her eye turn again on mine. ‘‘I was in the office 
behind an old curtain— you remember the curtain hang- 
ing at the left of the doctor’s table over that break in the 
bookshelves. I had no business there. I had been 
meddling with things that did not belong to me, and 
when I heard the doctor’s step at the door I was glad to 
shrink into this refuge and wait for an opportunity to 
escape. It did not come very soon. First he had one 
patient, then another. The last one was you; I heard 
vour name and caught a glimpse of your face as you 
went out. It was a very interesting story you told him ; 
I was touched by it, though I hardly understood.”’ 

‘*Oh! oh!’’ She was swaying from side to side 
swaying so heavily | instinctively pushed forward a chair. 
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‘* Sit,’’ I prayed. ‘‘ You are not strong enough for 
this excitement.”’ 

She glanced at me vaguely, shook her head, but made 
no move toward accepting the proffered chair. She 
submitted, however, when I continued to press it upon 
her. 

‘ I bring this up,”’ said I, ‘* that you may understand 
what I mean when I say that some one else —another 
woman, in fact—may feel her claim upon this child 
greater than yours.”’ 

‘* You mean the real mother! Is she known? The 
doc tor swore 

‘I do not know the real mother. I only know that 
you are not; that to win some toleration from your 
mother-in- law, to make sure of your husband's lasting 
love, you won the doctor over to a deception which 
secured a seeming heir to the Ocumpaughs. Whose 
child was given you is doubtless known to you ——”’ 

‘No, no.”’ 

‘*What! You do not know?” 

‘*No; I did not wish to. Nor was the real mother 
ever to know me or my name.”’ 

‘* Then this hope has also failed. I thought that in 
this mother we might find the child's abductor.’ 

She was now gazing straight at me with a bright spot 
on each cheek, looking as if seared there by a red-hot 
iron. 

‘You area detective,’ she said. ‘‘ You have known 
this secret, yet have met my husband constantly and 
have never told.”’ 

‘* No; [saw no reason.”’ 

‘Did you never, when you saw how completely my 
I. was deceived, how fortunes were bequeathed 
to Gwendolen, gifts lavished on her, herself made almost 
an idol of, because all our friends, all our relatives, saw 
in her a true Ocumpaugh, think it wicked to hold your 
peace and let all this continue just as if she were the 
actual offspring of my husband and myself ?”’ 

‘* No; I may have wondered at your happiness; I 
may have thought of the consequences if ever he found it 
out, but ——”’ I dared not go on; the quick, the agoniz- 
ing nerve of her grief and suffering had been touched. 
Stammering some excuse, I completed my sentence : 

‘I did not allow my thoughts to stray quite so far, Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh. Not till my knowledge of your secret 
promised to be of use did I let it rise to any proportion 
in my mind. I had too much sympathy for your diffi- 
culties ; I have to-day.”’ 

This hint of comfort, perhaps from the only source 
which could afford her any, seemed to move her. 
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‘* Do you mean that you are my friend ?’’ she cried. 
‘ That you would help me, if any help be possible, to 
keep my secret and— my husband's love ?”’ 

I did not know how to dash the first spark of hope I 
had seen in her from the beginning of this more than 
painful interview. To avoid it I temporized a trifle and 
answered with ready earnestness : 

‘I would do much, Mrs. Ocumpaugh, to make the 
consequences of your act as ineffective as possible and 
still be true to Mr. Ocumpaugh. If the child can be 
found— you wish that ?— you loved her?” 

** Oh, yes, I loved her.’’ There was no mistaking the 
wistfulness of her tone. ‘‘ Too well I loved her, far too 
well; only my husband more.’’ 

‘* If we can find her, then? That is the first thing, 
isn’t it?’’ 

oe Teen." 

It was a faint rejoinder. I looked at her again. 
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‘* You do not wish her found,’ 1 suddenly declared. 

She started, rose to her feet, then suddenly sat again 
as if she felt that she could not stand. 

‘* What makes you say that? My husband loves her ; 
I love her. She is our own child—if not by birth by 
every tie which endears a child toa parent. Has that 
wicked man ——”’ 

‘* Doctor Pool ?’’ I put in, for she stopped, gasping. 

‘Yes, Doctor Pool, whom I wish to God I had never 
seen—has he told you any such lies as that, the man 
who swore — 

[ put out my hand to calm her. I feared for her 
reason if not for her life. 

‘* Be careful,’ 1 enjoined. ‘‘ Your walls are thick, 
but tones like yours are penetrating.’’ Then as I saw 
she would be answered | replied to the question still 
alive in her face: ‘*‘ No; Doctor Pool has not talked of 
you. I saw it in your own manner, madam; that or 
something else. Perhaps it was something else—another 
secret which I have not shared.’’ 

She moistened her lips, and placing her two hands 
on the knobs of the chair in which she sat, leaned 
passionately forward. Who could say she was cold 
now? Who could see anything but a feeling heart in 
this woman, beautiful beyond all precedent in her 
passion and her woe; 

‘* It is—it was—a secret. I have to confess to the 
abnormal. The child did not love me—has never loved 
me. Lavish as I have been in my affection and caresses, 
she has never done aught but endure them. Though she 
believes me her own mother she has shrunk from me 
with all the might of her nature from the very first. It 
was God's punishment for the lie by which I strove to 
make my husband believe himself the father Providence 
had denied him the joy of being. I have borne it, but 
my life has been a living hell. It was that you saw in 
my face — nothing else.” 

I was bound to believe her, and so I admitted. 
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Then we find ourselves once more at the point from 
which we started: Where shall we look for this child? 
Mrs. Ocumpaugh, perhaps it would aid us in deciding 
this question if you told me, sincerely told me, why 
you had such strong belief in Gwendolen’s having been 
drowned in the river. Why?’’ 

She crept a step nearer to me, her tones growing low 
and husky. ‘* Don’t you see? I—1—thought that, to 
escape me, she might have leaped into the water. She 
was capable of it. Gwendolen had a strong nature. 
The struggle between duty and repulsion made havoc 
even in her infantile breast. Besides, we had had a 
scene that morning—a_ secret scene—in which she 
showed absolute terror of me. It broke my heart, and 
when she disappeared in that mysterious way —and— 
and—one of her shoes was found on the slope, what 
was | to think but that she had chosen to end her misery 
—this child—this babe I had loved as my own flesh 
and blood—in the river where she had been forbidden 
to go?” 

‘ Suicide by a child of six? You gave another reason 
for your persistent belief at the time, Mrs. Ocumpaugh.”’ 

‘ Was I to give this one?”’ 

‘* No; no one could expect you to do that. But the 
child did not go to the river. You are convinced of that 
now, are you not?’ 

‘ Yes.”’ 

‘* Where, then, did she go? Or, rather, where was 
she taken? Somewhere near; somewhere within easy 
reach, for the alarm soon rose and then she could not be 
found. Mrs. Ocumpaugh, was Gwendolen very fond of 
sweets?’ 

* Yes. 

She was sitting upright now, staring me in the face in 
unconcealed astonishment and a little fear. 

‘What sort of candy— pardon me if I seem imperti- 
nent—had you in your house on the Wednesday the 
child disappeared? Any which she could have got at or 
her nurse given her ?”’ 

‘ There were the confections brought by the caterer ; 
none other that I know of ; I did not indulge her much 
in sweets.”’ 

‘Was there anything peculiar about those confec- 
tions, either in taste or appearance ?”’ 

‘*] didn’t taste them. In appearance they were 
mostly round and red, with a brandied cherry inside. 
Why, sir, why do you ask? What have these miserable 
lumps of sugar to do with Gwendolen ?”’ 

‘* Madam, do you recognize this ?”’ 
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I took from my pocket the crushed mass of colored 
sugar and fruit I had picked up from the musty cushions 
of the old sofa in the walled-up room of the bungalow. 

She took it and looked up, staring. 

‘It is one of them,’’ she cried. ‘ Where did you get 
it? You look as if—as if 

‘* | had come upon a clew to Gwendolen? Well, I 
believe I have. This candy has been held in a hot little 
hand. She evidently fell asleep before eating it, but she 
held to it very fast, only dropping it, I judge, when her 
muscles were quite relaxed by sleep ; and then not far ; 
the folds of her dress caught it, aa mageall 

‘* What are you telling me?’’ The interruption was 
sudden, imperative. ‘‘ I saw Gwendolen asleep ; she 
ne - a string in her hand, but no candy, and if she 
did —— 

‘* Did you examine both hands. Can you declare 
that she did not have this candy in one of her little 
hands ?”’ 

‘* No, I cannot declare that.”’ 

‘* Then I shall always believe she did. For this same 
sweetmeat, this morsel from the table set for your guests 
on the afternoon of the sixteenth of this month, I found 
last night in the disused portion of the bungalow walled 
up by Mr. Ocumpaugh’s grandfather, but made acces- 
sible since by an opening sawed into the floor from the 
cellar. This latter 1 was enabled to reach by means of a 
trapdoor concealed under a rug in the open part of this 
same building.”’ 

‘*1—Iam all confused. Say that again,’’ she pleaded, 
starting once more to her feet, but this time without 
meeting my eyes. ‘‘ In the disused part of the old 
bungalow? How came you there? No one ever goes 
there. It is a place forbidden.”’ 





** The child has been there — and lately.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ Her fingers began to tremble and twist 
themselves together. ‘‘ You have something more than 
this to tell me. Gwendolen has been found, and——’”’ 
Her looks became uncertain, and wandered, as I thought, 
toward the river. 

** She has not been found, but the woman who carried 
her into that place will soon be discovered.’’ 

** How? Why?” 

I had risen by this time, and could answer her on a 
le vel and face to face? 

* Because the trail of her steps leads straight along the 
cellar floor. We have but to measure those steps PY 

** And what ?— what?” 

‘ We find the abductor. 

A silence, during which one long breath issued from 
her lips. 

‘* Was it a man’s or a woman's steps?”’ she finally 
asked. 

‘* A woman’s, daintily shod—a woman of about the 
size of ——”’ 

‘* Who? Who do you mean?’ Her hand was on 
my arm, her face close to mine. ‘* Speak —speak the 
name.’ 

* Mrs. Carew.’’ 

I had purposely refrained up to this moment from 
bringing this lady, even by a hint, into the conversa- 
tion. I did it now under an inner protest. But I had 
not dared to leave it out. The footprints I alluded to 
were startlingly like those left by her in other parts of 
the cellar floor ; besides, I felt it my duty to see how 
Mrs. Oc umpaugh bore this name, notwithstanding my 
almost completely restored confidence in its owner. 

She did not bear it well. She flushed and turned 
almost completely about, walking away to the window, 
where she again took up her stand. 

‘* It would have been better taste if you had followed 
your first impulse,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ Mrs. Carew’s 
footsteps in that old cellar! You presume, sir, and 
make me lose confidence in your judgment.”’ 

‘* Not at all. Mrs. Carew’s feet have been all over 
that cellar floor. She went through it with me last 
night, at the time I found this crushed bonbon.”’ 
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I could see that Mrs. Ocumpaugh was amazed, well- 
nigh confounded, but her manner altered from that 
moment. 

‘* Tell me about it.” 

And | did. 

‘** But the child?” she interrupted. ‘‘ Where is the 
child? If taken there why isn’t she found there? Don’t 
you see that your conclusions are all wild?”’ 

‘* T go by the signs,’’ I replied. 

* And you intend to measure those steps ?’’ 

‘That is why I am here, Mrs. Ocumpaugh—to re- 
quest permission to continue this investigation, and to 
ask for a key to the bungalow. Mrs. Carew’s is no 
longer available, or, rather, I should prefer to proceed 
without it.”’ 

With sudden impulse she advanced rapidly toward me. 

‘* What is Mrs. Carew doing this morning?’ she 
asked. 

‘ Preparing for departure. She is quite resolved to 
sail to-day. Do you wish to see her? Do you wish her 
confirmation of my story? I think she will come if you 
send for her.”’ 

‘ There is no need.’’ This after an instant’s hesita- 
tion. ‘‘ I have perfect confidence in Mrs. Carew, and in 
you, too,’’ she added with what she meant for a kind 
look. She was by nature without coquetry, and this 
attempt to please, in the midst of an overwhelming dis- 
tress that absorbed all her faculties, struck me as the 
most pitiful effort I had ever seen. My feeling for her 
made it very hard for me to proceed. 

‘ Then I may go on,”’ I said. 

‘* Of course, of course. I don’t know where the key 
s; I shall have to give orders—you will wait a few 
minutes—somewhere in one of the adjoining rooms, 
while I look up Mr. Atwater.’’ 

‘ Certainly.”’ 

She was trembling, feverish, impatient. 

‘* Shall I not look up Mr. Atwater for you?’’ T asked. 

‘* No. Iam feeling better. I can go myself.” 

Some instinct made me detain her. 

‘* One moment,’’ I prayed. ‘‘ You say that you have 
perfect confidence in Mrs. Carew. I can understand 
that; I am disposed to have it, too. But—if—these 
steps — are found —to be like hers — what then?”’ 

Fear—nay, absolute terror— whitened the face that 
had just shown some traces of returning color. ‘‘ I do 
not know,’’ she murmured ; ‘‘ I do not know,’’ her eyes 
again seeking the river. 

I took advantage of this circumstance. 

** Some one who knows you well, who knows the child 
well, dropped the wrong shoe into the river.’’ 

A murmur, nothing more, from Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s 
set lips. 

‘* Could it—I do not say that it was—I do not see 
any — why it should be—but could it have been 
Mrs. Carew ?”’ 

Not a sound this time — not a sound. 
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‘* She was down at the dock that night. Did you 
know it?’’ 

A gesture, but whether of assent or dissent I could 
not tell. 

‘* We know of no other person who was there but 
the men employed.”’ 

‘*What do you know?’’ Mrs. Ocumpaugh was on 
her knees, grasping my arm with both hands. ‘* Quit 
this torture ; tell me that you know it all and leave me 
to—to—die.” 

‘*Madam!"’ I was confounded, and as I looked at her 
face strained back in wild appeal toward mine I was 
more than confounded —I was terrified. ‘‘ Madam, what 
does this mean? Are you— you ——”’ 

‘* Lock the door!’’ she cried; ‘‘ no one must come 
in here now. I have said so much that I must say 
more. Listen, and be my friend! Oh, be my friend! 
Those were my footsteps you saw in the bungalow. it 
was 1 who carried Gwendolen into that secret hold.” 
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PART IV 


HEN people are busy and happy three years may 
W go by like a dream. So the years passed over 
the heads of Juliet and Anthony, bringing slight 
hange upon the outside, except to the growing child, 
n whom each succeeding month showed a lusty develop- 
nent which it was a joy to watch. Anthony insisted 
that Juliet grew younger—certainly she did not lose a 
raction of her charm for him or for her friends; rather, 
she gained in their eyes as time taught her new lessons. 
As for Anthony, the strength and determination he had 
not ceased to put into his daily work had begun to tell. 
His position in a great mercantile establishment advanced 
steadily as he made himself more and more indispensable 
to its heads. 

Cathcart, the successful architect, began to talk about a 
new home for the man into whose hands Henderson and 
Henderson were putting large interests to manage for 
them, and whose salary, he asserted, must now justify, 
ndeed call for, life under more ideal surroundings than the 
little home in the unfashionable suburb which poverty 
had at first made necessary. 

‘* Let me draw some plans for you,’’ urged Cathcart, one 
evening in June, when he had run out to see his friend. 
Juliet was by chance away, and Cathcart took advantage 
of this to call Anthony’s attention, in a politely frank 
fashion, to the shortcomings of his present residence. 
‘* It’s all right in its way,’’ he said, standing upon a corner 
of the lawn with Anthony, and surveying the house criti- 
cally. ‘‘Mrs. Robeson certainly deserves full credit for the 
admirable way in which she restored the old house and 
added just the changes in keeping with its possibilities. 
I've always said it couldn’t have been better done, with 
the means you’ve told me you were able to put at her dis- 
posal. But the place is too small for you now.”’ 

‘* [ don’t think we feel it so,’’ said Anthony tentatively, 
strolling beside Cathcart along the edge of the lawn, his 
hands in his pockets, lifting friendly eyes at the little house. 
‘Since we put in the bathroom—that small room off the 
upper hall, you know—and added the nursery and den, 
we're very comfortable. The furnace keeps us warm as 
toast, and we’re soon to have the water system out here, 
so we won’t have to depend upon our present expedients. 
I'm fond of the place, and I’m confident Mrs. Robeson is 
devoted to it.”’ 

‘* [can understand that,’’ agreed Cathcart. ‘* Of course, 
the spot where you began life together will always have its 
charm for you both—in fact the sentiment of the matter 
may blind you to the real inadequacies of the place for a 
man in your position.’’ 

‘*My position isn’t so stable that I want to build a marble 
palace on it yet,’’ said Anthony, a humorous twinkle in his 
eye. He enjoyed watching another man manceuvre for 
iis favorable hearing of ascheme. It was an art in which 
he was himself accomplished ; it was one of the points of 
nis value to Henderson and Henderson. 

‘‘ Everybody knows that you’re in a fair way to become 
head man with the Hendersons,’’ said Cathcart, ‘‘ and 
‘verybody also knows that you might as well have struck 
‘ gold-mine. It’s superb, the way you have come into the 

mfidence of those old conservatives.”’ 

‘* That’s all well enough ; but I don’t see that it entails 
pon me the duty of laying out all I’ve saved on a new 
‘ouse. I know what you fellows are—when you begin to 
lraw plans your love of the ideal runs away with the other 

ian’s pocketbook.’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ declared Cathcart, ‘‘ particularly when he’s 
iriend and you understand just what he can afford to do.” 

‘“ Why don’t you talk about enlarging the old house? 
hat’s much more likely to appeal to my desires.” 
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The two had reached the back of the house and were 
se by the kitchen windows. Cathcart reached up and 
‘ook hold of a sill. With a strong hand he wrenched and 
sounded about the window, until he succeeded in showing 
lat it was old and uncertain. 
‘* That’s why,” he said, dusting his hand with his hand- 
-erchief. ‘* The house is old—fairly rotten in places. 
‘he minute you began to enlarge it in any ambitious way 
ou’d find it would be cheaper to tear it down and begin 
gain. But the site, Robeson—the site isn’t desirable. 
lhe place is respectable enough, but it has no future. The 
good building is all going south, not north, of the city. 
You don’t want to spend a lot of money here—you 
ouldn’t sell out except at a loss.”’ ; 
‘Your arguments are good, very good,” admitted 
Anthony ; ‘‘so good that I’d like to put you on your 
mettle to draw me a set of plans for just the sort of thing 
you think I ought to have—or Mrs. Robeson ought to 
nave, tor she’s the one to be considered. Anything will 
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‘v tor me. I'll let you do this—on one condition.’ 
‘ Name it.”’ 
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you 
also do your A 
level best to 2 


demonstrate to 

me what a clever 
man and an 
artist of your 
proportions 
could make out 

of this house, 
provided he 
really wanted to 
show the extent 

of his ability. 
Now, that’s fair. 

If you really care 

to convince me 

you won't fool 

with this propo- 
sition, you'll 
make a study of 

the one problem 

as thoroughly as 
you do of the 
other, and let me 
decide the case on 
its merits. If I 
thought you weren’t 
giving the old house 
a fair chance I should 
take up its cause out 
of pure affection.”’ 

He smiled at Cath- 
cart’s discontented face 
with so brilliant a good 
humor that the architect 
cleared up. 

‘* By Jove, Robeson,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I think I see what en- 
dears you to the Hendersons. | 
wouldn’t have said you could have 
induced me to try my hand at the 
old house, but I'll be hanged if I don’t 
follow your instructions to the letter— 
and win out, too.’’ 

‘* Good,”’ said Anthony. ‘* And don’t men- 
tion it to my wife. We'll keep it for a surprise ; 
and I promise you when the time comes that I won't 
prejudice her in any way.”’ 

Cathcart drew out a notebook and pencil and entered 
some memoranda on the spot, while Anthony, coming up 
on the piazza of the dining-room, laid upon the old Dutch 
house door a hand which seemed to caress it. He was 
wondering if by any possible magic Cathcart could create 
in the rarest abode in the world a new door which he should 
ever care to enter as he now cared to enter this. 
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‘* Did you know Roger Barnes was back?’’ asked 
Wayne Carey of Anthony Robeson, on the evening of the 
twenty-fifth of June, as the two met on the street corner 
from which Anthony was to take his car. Electrics ran 
within a few rods of his home now, but they ran only at 
fifteen-minute intervals and were difficult to catch. 

‘* No. To stay this time, I hope?’”’ 

‘* Off again to-morrow. Never saw such a fellow— 
restless as a fish. Been working all winter in Vienna — off 
to-morrow on the Overland Limited to sail Saturday for 
Hongkong. Goes to do a special operation on _ the 
Emperor’s brother or some swell of the sort. He’s been 
doing some mighty slick operating, according to the med- 
ical review I ran across in a throat specialist's office.’’ 

‘*T must see him. Where is he?’’ 

‘* At your house now, more than likely. Said he’d got 
to see you, and if you haven’t seen him yet you're sure to 
before he goes to-morrow night. By-the-way, Anthony, do 
you know what we heard lately about Rachel Redding — 
Huntington? That she wasn’t married to Huntington till 
the night he died, almost three years ago.”’ 

Anthony stared. 

‘* Guess it’s straight, too,’’ pursued Carey. 
should have kept it all this time. 
her at all?” 

‘* Only once or twice, I believe.’’ 

‘** Her father and mother both died last winter.”’ 

** What?”’ 

‘* The man who told me was a traveler. Said she and 
Huntington’s mother were coming back to live East again. 
He was an Eastern man himself—knew Huntington, and 
got interested when he heard the name out in Arizona. 
* Alexander Huntington’s’ rather an uncommon name, 
you know. But what could have been her motive for 
keeping everything so still ?”’ 

‘* I’ve no idea,’’ said Anthony, and let Carey talk on by 
himself till the car came. He was unwilling to discuss 
Rachel Redding’s affairs on a street corner even with 
Wayne Carey, because she was Juliet’s friend. But he had 
an idea as to why Rachel had been so reserved about her- 
self. There were three men in the East whose interest in 
Huntington’s life or death had not been an altogether 
unbiased one. He could understand that the girl would 
not be eager to declare herself free to them, though the 
fact of Huntington’s death had reached them soon after 
its occurrence. But this other fact—that she had married 
him only at the last moment —it was obvious that the sort 
of girl Rachel Redding was would never make capital out 
of that strange occurrence, whatever its explanation might 
be. That Roger Barnes knew nothing of it he was quite 
certain, 


** Queer she 
Didn't Juliet hear from 


“TO HUMOR THE DOCTOR THE 
CEREMONY WAS PERFORMED 
IN THE ORCHARD" 
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He missed Juliet from the corner where she UP 
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and the boy usually met him, and hurrying on 
to the house came upon his wife just as she ) 
was leaving. 

‘* Oh, I didn’t realize I was late, dear,’’ she <w 
said, while Anthony swung his little son up to his ay 
shoulder, eliciting triumphant shouts as a reward. 

‘* Tony, Rachel is here.’’ 

‘* Rachel ?’’ 

‘* Hush — yes ; she’s upstairs, and her window 
is open. Walk down the orchard with me and 
I'll tell you. Her coming, an hour ago, was what made 
me forget the time.’’ 

‘* Carey was talking about her this afternoon,’ said 
Anthony, strolling by her side and carrying on a frolic 
with the boy at the same time. ‘‘ He’d just heard a 
singular thing — that she wasn’t married to Huntington till 
the very night he died.’’ 

‘*She told me. She’s going away again to-night, she 
insists; but I shall not let her. No, Mr. Huntington 
wouldn’t let her marry him. After they went away he said 
he wouldn’t take her unless he got well. Tony, he wasa 
fine character; in our sympathy for Doctor Barnes we 
haven’t appreciated him. It was only at the last that he 
let her do it. She found out how happy it would make 
him then, and she would have it so.”’ 

‘* T’m glad she did— poor fellow. 
is in town.”’ 

‘* Really?’' Juliet stopped, her breath catching. ‘‘ Oh, 
Tony ——”’ 

‘* Came day before yesterday — leaves to-morrow night 
for Hongkong.”’ 

‘* Tony !”’ 
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Anthony looked down at her, smiling. ‘* There’s a 
situation for you. Can you be expected to keep your 
friendly hands off that possibility ?’’ 

‘* He won’t go away without coming to see us?” 

‘* Most certainly not.’’ 

Then he will naturally come to-night.’’ 

It’s more than probable.”’ 

Tony, I won’t be trying to manage Fate — that’s what 
the doctor calls it—if I keep Rachel here until after i 

‘* Until after the Overland Limited leaves for San 
Francisco? Well, Fate needs a little assistance once ina 
while. I think you may legitimately persuade Rachel to 
stay, if you can. What is her hurry, anyway ?’’ 

‘* I can’t find out, except that I imagine she’s afraid of 
meeting one of the men she most assuredly would meet 
if they knew she had come. She thinks Doctor Barnes is 
in Vienna still.”’ 

‘* She does? Ye gods! I think my knees will begin 
to tremble if I see their meeting imminent. Come, son, 
let’s try a race to the house. I'll give you to the big, 
crooked apple tree. One—two— three — go!”’ 

Juliet followed more slowly, thinking busily. Rachel 
had been very decided about going back into the city 
that night. Mrs. Huntington, Senior, was with friends, 
who had begged her daughter’s acceptance of their 
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elder woman’s sake she had 
acquiesced. Rachel was a keeper of promises, Juliet 

knew. And to tell her of the probability of the doctor’s 
appearance would be a doubtful means of securing her 

detention. But if, for any reason, the doctor should fail 
to come — Juliet made up her mind that she would give 

Fate her chance until nine o’clock that night. If by that 
time Doctor Barnes had not come —— 
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Juliet looked on eagerly while Anthony greeted 
Rachel. Her friend had never seemed to her so lovely 
as now, in her simple black gown, accentuating, as it 
did, the deep tone of her hair and eyes. Her face had 
gained in color and contour in the Arizona climate — 
its tints were richer. ‘The delicacy of her features was 
not changed, but their beauty was greater. 

‘* You’ve lived much outdoors, | see,’’ said Anthony, 
when dinner was over and the three had gone out upon 
the porch, ‘‘and it’s been good for you.”’ 

** ve even slept outdoors,’’ Rachel told them, ‘‘ fully 
half the year ; and ridden horseback every day. I can’t 
quite think how the electrics are going to seem in place 
of my gallop on Scot. The people on the ranch where 
we were have simply made me do the things they did. 
The owner gave me Scot. He wanted to send him after 
me; but nurses have small use for horses, I believe,’ 
she ended, smiling. 

‘* That's the plan, is it?’’ 

‘* Yes. It’s whatI can do best, I think. I am to enter 
the training-school the first. of July, at the Larchmont 
Memorial Hospital.”’ 

‘* Pll wager tremendous odds you don’t,’’ thought 
Anthony, ‘‘ in spite of that confident tone. If Roger 
Barnes looks in to-night it’s all up with your plans — or 
make a bigger fight than even you can do. A man who 
can’t stay in his own town because you are out of it ——"’ 

He was sitting — purposely — where he faced the road. 
He had considerately offered Rachel a chair with her 
back to the highway. Juliet was swinging lightly in the 
hammock behind the vines. Anthtny, talking on about 
Arizona and the Larchmont Memorial, kept an eye on 
the approach to the house from the corner where visitors 
always left the car. His watch was rewarded at length 
by the sight of a figure rapidly turning the corner and 
making straight for the house. 

‘* Now we’re in for it,’’ he thought. ‘‘ From now on 
the question with Juliet and me will be how we can most 
gracefully efface ourselves without seeming to do it. If 
I remember this young person correctly she’s a little 
difficult to leave unchaperoned against her will.” 

Out of the corner of his eye he kept track of the 
approaching figure. It was coming on at a great pace, 
and in the twilight could be seen looming taller and taller 
as it crossed the road, turned in across the lawn, making 
a short cut according to Barnes’s own fashion, so that the 
coming footsteps were noiseless, even to the moment 
that the figure reac hed the porch itself. 

‘* Now for it,’’ thought Anthony, feeling as if the cur- 
tain were about to ascend on the fourth act of a play, 
when the third had ended amidst all possible excitement. 

‘| found the roses blooming just as they used to do 
at the side of the house’’—Rachel'’s warm, contralto 
voice was answering a question from Juliet—‘‘ only so 
untended. I think I shall have to come out again before 
1 begin my work, to look after them.”’ 

Anthony did not turn as the step he had been watch- 
ing for sounded upon the porch. To save his life he 
could not help keeping his eyes upon Rachel's face. 
Rachel herself looked up with the air of the visitor who 
does not know the guests of the house, and the expres- 
sion Anthony saw upon her face showed only the slight- 
est possible surprise —certainly no other feeling. 

Juliet rose. ‘*‘ Ah, Mr. Lockwood,’’ she said, with a 
cordiality, sincere little person though she was, Anthony 
knew for once she did not feel. ‘' In the dusk I couldn't 
be quite sure.”’ 

Lockwood's eyes instantly turned to Rachel. That he 
had known in some way whom he was to see was evident 
from a most unusual agitation in his manner. 

‘* Mrs.— Huntington,’’ he got out somehow, taking 
her hand, and staring eagerly down into her fac e. ** 3 
heard you were home, and I hoped to find you here. | 
—you are—I am extremely glad ss 
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Half an hour later Anthony came upon his wife in the 
darkness of the dining-room. *‘Oh, you shouldn’t have 
left them when I was away,” she said. ‘‘ Little Tony 
cried out and I had to go. _ I know Rachel doesn’t want 
to be left with him to-night.”’ 

‘* Angels and chaperons defend us, muttered 
Anthony. ‘‘ I can’t stand it forever to feel a man want- 
ing to kill me for staying by him through a meeting like 
this, after three years. I didn’t know but Lockwood 
would attempt to throw me off my own porch. Give 
him a chance —he hasn’t any, anyhow.” 

‘* It’s after nine,’’ whispered Juliet. 

‘*T know it. Roger's taking a terrible risk.’’ 

* He doesn’t know she’ shere. ‘But I thought he cared 
enough for us to —— 

That’s what I’ve been so sure of. He’s probably 
been detained by some case. He’s getting so distin- 
guished the minute he sets foot in town now the folks 
with things the matter with them begin to block his path. 
I hope she knows what she throws over her shoulder if 
she refuses him now.”’ 

‘*] don’t see that she’s going to have a chance to 
refuse him,’’ mourned Juliet. ‘‘ Do you think he’d ever 
forgive us if we let him get away without knowing she 
was here ?”’ 

‘ Lockwood found it out, somehow. 
tell him if he sees him—and he’s 
Roger’s club.”’ 

‘** You couldn't telephone ?’’ 

‘Where? If he can he’ll come here, if only to get 
news of her. She’s never let him write to her, has she ?”’ 

* He told me she hadn't when he was here last fall. 
And she didn’t know where he was.” 

‘* Fellow-conspirator,’’ whispered Anthony, ‘‘ we'll 
give Fate her own chance to-night. If she bungles the 
game we'll take it into our own hands to-morrow. But 
I’ve a feeling I'd like to let it happen by itself, if it will.’ 

When Lockwood had gone, which was not until eleven 
o’clock, in spite of the way his hosts remained in his 


hospitality, and for the 
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Carey’s safe to 
pretty sure to, at 


vicinity, Rachel stood still upon the porch smiling a little 
wearily at Juliet. 

‘* My staying all night has been settled for me 
said. ‘* There was no way to go.’’ 

‘ Luckily for us,’’ Juliet answered. ‘‘ Sit here a little 
longer, dear. It’s such a perfect night, and I know we 
shall see little enough of you when you get at work.”’ 

Rachel dropped into the hammock. ‘‘ I should like 
to lie here all night,’’ she said, ‘‘ and watch the stars 
until I gotosleep. I’ve done that so many, many nights 
from under a tent flap.”’ 


,’’ she 


All at once she looked up, her eyes widening. Upon 
the porch step stood a strong figure—as unlike 


Lockwood's gracefully slender one as possible. A 
man’s eyes were gazing steadily down into hers— 
determined gray eyes, with a light in them. The two 
faces were plainly visible to each other in the radiance 
from the open door. 

If she had not been standing in the doorway Juliet 
would have run away, but she had to welcome Dr. 
Roger Barnes, a traveler whom she had not seen for 
almost a year. Her presence, however, after one glad 
greeting, seemed not to bother him much. He turned 
from her to Rachel, who had risen, and took her out- 
stretched hand in both his. 

‘* It’s been rather a long evening,’’ he said, ‘‘ wander- 
ing around and around this place, waiting for the other 
man to go. I explored the orchard and the willow path, 
and every familiar haunt. I had to refresh myself occa- 
sionally by stealing up for a glimpse of your face 
between the vines. But, somehow, that only made it 
harder to wait. I had to march myself off again, with 
my fists gripped tight in my pockets to keep them off 
that fellow, eating you up with his eyes—confound 
him—you, who belong only to me.’’ 
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He did not smile as he said the last words, but stood 
looking -hungrily down with a gaze that never faltered. 
She tried to draw her hands away; it was useless. 
Juliet slipped off, knowing that neither of them would 
see her go. 
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‘Come down on the lawn with me,’’ he said, but 
she resisted. 

‘*Please stay here, Doctor Barnes,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
please let me have my hand. _ I can’t talk so.”’ 

‘* You needn’t talk —for a while,’’ he answered. He 


sat down facing her. ‘‘ At six o’clock I found out you 
were here. At eight—as soon as I could get away —I 
came out. I told you how I spent the evening. If I 
had needed anything to sharpen my longing for you that 
would have done it—but | think I had reached about 
the limit of what I could bear in that line already. It 
has been one constant augmenting thirst for a draught 
that was out of my reach. I shouldn’t have kept my 
promise not to write to you another day after I had been 
here this time and heard — what I have heard, Rachel.’’ 

She did not answer. Her face was turned away ; she 
was very still. Only a slightly quickened breathing, of 
which he was barely conscious, betrayed to him that this 
was not listening of an ordinary sort. 

‘* | shouldn't have said anything could make any dif- 
ference with my feeling, to stre ‘ngthe n it,’ he went 
on very quietly, after a while, ‘‘ but I find it has. I 
don’t try to explain it to myself, except by the one 
thing I am sure of —that Alexander Huntington was the 
noblest and most heroic of men, and deserved to the 
full those last few hours of knowledge that you had taken 
his name. And I can understand your loyalty to him in 
wishing to wear it these three years. But, Rachel, | 

can’t let you wear it any longer.’” 

She turned her face a shade farther away. 

at am leaving to-morrow night for another year’s 
absence. He spoke as simply as if he were discussing 
the most ovdimet of subjec ts. *' So I can see but one 
thing to do, and that is ——”’ 

He got up and came around behind her, standing in 
the shadow of the vines, where the light did not touch 
him —‘‘and that is, to take you with me.’’ 

He had not said it doubtfully, although his inflection 
was very gentle. She moved quickly, startled. 

‘* Doctor Barnes sig 

‘* Yes, I'm ready for them. You can’t raise an 
objection that I’m not ready for, not one that I can’t 
meet—except one. And that you can’t raise, Rachel.’’ 

She was silent, the words upon her lips held in check 
by this last bold declaration. 

‘ You see you can’t, being truthful,’’ he said, smiling 
a little. ‘‘ If I seem too confident, forgive me ; but I’ve 
carried with me all these years that one look, when you 
forgot to veil your eyes away from meas you always had — 
and always have since then. When I get that look from 
you again ” He paused, drawing a long breath. 
‘1 don’t dare dream of it. Rachel, will you go?” 
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She tried to glance at him, and managed it, but no 
higher than his shoulders. 

‘IT am engaged to take the training for nurses at the 
Larchmont Memorial ——”’ she began. 

But he interrupted her joyfully. ‘* You don’t say, ‘ I 
don’t love you’—it’s only, ‘I was intending to be a 
nurse.’ I told you you couldn’t say it, because it isn’t 
true. You do love me, Rachel. Tell me so.” 

Her hurried breathing was plainly perceptible now. 
She rose quickly, as if she could not bear the telltale 
lamplight upon her face any longer, and went hurriedly 
across the porch and down upon the lawn, into the star- 
light. He followed her, his heart pounding hard. 

‘* Oh, give up to me,” he said in her ear, his own 
breath coming fast. ‘‘ You've been fighting it four years 
now — it’s no use. We were made for each other, and 
we’ve known it from the first. You stood heroically by 
your first promise —you gave him all you could; but 
that’s all over. You don’t have to be true to any thing 
or anybody now but me. Give up, dear, and let me 
know what it feels like to have you pull a man toward 
you instead of pushing him away.”’ 

They had reached the edge of the orchard—in deep 
shadow ; and she stopped. 

‘1 don’t know what I came down here for,’’ 
in confusion. 

‘*1 do; you were running away. It’s your instinct to 
run away —I love you for it—it’s what first made me 
want to follow. But I can’t stand your running away 








she said, 


much longer. Look, Rachel, can you see? 
out my arms. Rachel—-come/’’ 

For an instant longer she held out, while he waited 
silently, holding himself that he might have the long- 
dreamed-of joy of receiving her surrender. Then, all at 
once, he realized that it had been worth all his days of 
patient and impatient waiting, for turning to him at last 
she gave herself, with the abandon such natures are 
capable of showing when they yield after long resistance, 
into the arms which closed hungrily around her. 
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If anybody could have told what happened during the 
next twenty-four hours it would have been Juliet, for it 
was she who took the helm of affairs. She lay awake 
half the night, or what there was left of it after the doctor 
had come back with Rachel and told his friends what 
had happened and what was yet to happen, planning 
to make the hasty wedding as ideal as might be. She 
was a wonderful planner, and a most energetic and 
enthusiastic young matron as well, so by five in the 
afternoon she had accomplished all that had seemed to 
her good. Rachel’s part was only to see that her trunk 
was packed, her explanations and good-bys said, and 
her choice made of several exquisite white gowns which 
Juliet had had sent out from town. 

‘ But I can’t be married in white, Mrs. Robeson,’’ she 
had said protestingly when Juliet had opened the boxes. 

‘* Yes, you can—and must. This is your only bridal, 
dear. The other—you know that was only what the 
doctor said of it once— your hand in his to the last ’— 
the hand of a friend. But this—isn’t this different ?’’ 

Rachel had turned away her face. ‘‘ Yes, this is dif- 
ferent,’’ she had owned. ‘‘ But——”’ 

‘* He asked me to beg you for him to have it so,”’ 
Juliet urged, and Rachel was silent. So the simplest of 
the white frocks it was, and in it Rachel looked as Juliet 
had meant she should. 

Only Judith and Wayne Carey were asked down to see 
them married. To humor the doctor the ceremony was 
performed in the orchard, near the entrance to the wil- 
low path. The time afterward was short, and before 
she knew it Juliet was bidding the two good-by. 

‘T’ve got her,’’ said the doctor, looking from Juliet to 
Rachel, who stood at hisside. ‘‘ She’s mine —all mine. 
I have to keep saying it over and over to make sure.’ 

‘* For your comfort,’’ answered Juliet, smiling at the ‘m 
both, ‘‘ I'll tell you that she looks as if she were yours. 

‘Does she?” he cried, laughing happily. ‘‘ How 
does she look ?’’ He turned and surveyed her. ‘* She 
looks very proud and sweet and still—she’s always 
been those things —and very beautiful— more beautiful 
than ever before. But do you think she really looks as 
if she were mine? Tell me how.”’ 

Juliet looked from him, big and eager like a boy, to 
his bride, ‘‘ proud and sweet and still,’’ as he had said. 
‘* I’ve never seen Rachel look absolutely happy before,’’ 
she told him. ‘‘ There’s always been a bit of a shadow. 
But now—look down into her eyes, Roger ; there’s no 
shadow there now.”’ 

But when he would have looked Rachel’s lashes fell. 
‘* Not yet? By-and-by then, Rachel,’’ he whispered. 
Then he turned to Juliet—and Anthony, who had come 
up to stand beside her. 

‘* If it hadn’t been for you and your home-making this 
day would never have come for me,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
have been good friends and true to us both. Let us 
keep you so—and good-by.”’ 
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On a July evening, a month later, Cathcart and a great 
roll of architect’s paper arrived on the Robeson porch. 
For an hour Juliet looked and listened, while Anthony, 
as he had promised, said not a word to bias her decision. 
Cathcart laid before her plans for a new house which 
were—even Anthony could not but admit to himself — 
beyond praise. From every standpoint—the artistic, 
the domestic, the practical, even the economical, so far 
as the modern architect understands the meaning of 
the word—the plans were ideal. Juliet studied them 
absorbedly, showing plainly her appreciation of them. 

‘It would be a beautiful home,’’ she said at length. 
‘*T can think of nothing more perfect than such a house.”’ 

Cathcart looked triumphant. Without glancing at 
Anthony he produced another set of plans. 

‘* Just to please myself, Mrs. Robeson,’”’ he announced, 
‘* | have spent some interesting hours in trying to show 
what could be done with this old house, should any one 
care to lay out a reasonable sum upon it. Frankly, old 
houses never repay much expenditure of money, yet there 
is a certain satisfaction in working out the details of 
restoration and improvement which makes interesting 
study. Purely as a matter of that sort I have fancied 
such extensions as these.’’ 

He laid the plans before her. Juliet looked, bent over 
them, cried out with delight, and called upon Anthony 
to join her. 

** Oh, Mr. Cathcart,” she said eagerly, ‘‘ before you 
proved ‘yourself an exceedingly fine architect ; but now 
you show yourself a master. To make this of the old 
house — why, it’s far the higher art.’’ 

Anthony glanced, laughing, across at Cathcart, whose 
face had fallen so pronouncedly that Juliet would have 
seen it if she had been observing. But she was too 
absorbed in the new plans. 

‘* If we could do this,’’ she was saying, 
satisfy my best ideals of a permanent home.”’ 

‘* But, my dear Mrs. Robeson,’’ stammered the man 
of castles, ‘‘ consider the location — the neighborhood — 
the rural character of the surroundings.”’ 

‘* 1 do,”’ she answered, still studying the plans. 
love them all—and the old home most of all. Ever 
since | knew’’—how had she known? they wondered 
—‘* that a change of houses was a possible thing for us 
I have been homesick in anticipation of a change I 
couldn’t bear to think of. Yet I wondered if we ought to 
go. But if you can make this of the old home si 

She lifted to her husband an enthusiastic face. His 
eyes met hers in a long look in which each read deep 
into the mind of the other. Then Anthony Robeson, 
like a man who hears precisely what he most wants to 
hear, turned smiling to Cathcart. 

‘I think you’ve lost, Steve,’’ he said. 
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THE END 
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THE TABLE ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Arranged Especially for The fournal by Hester Price 
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FIRECRACKERS AND TORPEDOES 


small peanut cookies wrapped in white tissue paper to imitate torpedoes. 





FROM THE SUNNY 
SOUTH 


ECURE a fine water- 

melon. Cut in one side 
a plug large enough to per- 
mit of scooping out a part 
of the meat with a spoon, 
and placing in the melon a 
number of china negro dolls. 
Then replace the plug. 
When the melon is carved 
great will be the delight of 
the children to see falling 
pell-mell from its rosy depths 
the tiny piccaninnies who 
appear to be indulging in 
slices of the luscious fruit. 


A PATRIOTIC CENTREPIECE 


I Kaseg tomatoes are peeled, chilled and stuffed with hard-boiled eggs cut 
in cubes, and dressed with French dressing. They are surrounded 
with rolled lettuce sandwiches tied with red, white and blue ribbon. 





TASSELS OF RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
GELECT a number of full ears of sugar corn, and, after boiling, arrange them carelessly upon a large ic a plain cake and decorate the edges with bonbons. 


platter within a folded napkin. Fasten a tassel of red, white and blue tissue paper to the small end 
of each ear of corn with a wooden toothpick. 
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WITH FLAGS, DRUMS AND 
BALLOONS 


Bb Kaa table has for a centrepiece 
a mock drum which is a combi- 
nation of stiff cardboard, scarlet 
crépe paper, gilt paper and cord. 
In the centre of the drum is a pan 
covered with red paper and filled with 
white sand. The flags are stuck in 
the sand. Small drums, instead of 
bonbon dishes, are filled with pea- 
nuts and red and white candies. 
The candle-shades are made of light 
cardboard covered with white crépe 
paper, stamped with gilt stars, the 
Great Seal of the United States 
and tiny flags. Tothe back of each 
chair is tied a red balloon. These 
balloons are exceedingly effective, 
and after the meal they may be 
given to the children. 


MiAz= cases of cardboard, cover with scarlet crépe paper and line with oiled paper. Pack these cases 
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with ice cream frozen very hard. Place in each a tiny taper. Around the “‘ firecrackers’’ arrange 


READY FOR A SALUTE 


Make the cannon of heavy paper, gilded. Mount 
with two flags. Have smaller flags around the “‘ fort.”’ 
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In the next issue there will be two songs 


‘fone of the populer songs of the day.’’ 
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Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 
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TWO SONGS NEXT MONTH 


THE JOURNAL will have two pieces of music in each issue now for several months. 
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THE NEW WALTZ 
GOLDEN RAIN 


‘win Sloane, Composer of “The Mocking Bird,” “fFack and the Beanstalk,” “Ser 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


“DOCTOR PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION” 
A RETRACTION 


N THE May number of THe Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL we published, in the article entitled 
‘* The ‘ Patent-Medicine’ Curse,’’ an analysis 
of ** Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Prescription,” 
in which that preparation was represented as 
containing, among other ingredients, tincture 
of digitalis, tincture of opium, and alcohol. 

Immediately upon publication of the number a suit for 

damages was instituted by The R. V. Pierce Medical 

Company, of Buffalo, New York, proprietors of the 

preparation in question, against The Curtis Publishing 

Company, based upon the claim that none of the three 

ingredients was contained in the medicine. 

When we were securing the data for the editorial in 
question we sought the aid of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts for the reason that that Commonwealth 
has for years made a specialty of instituting official 
analyses of many of the ‘* patent medicines ’’ currently 
sold in the market. Thereupon, Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, 
Secretary of that board, furnished us with the analysis 
in question as the most authoritative analysis of the 
‘* Favorite Prescription’’ ever made, being the work of 
Professor Hager, one of the foremost chemists in the 
world, and, foralong time, chemist to the German Govern- 
ment, at Berlin. This analysis had long been accepted, 
we were told, by medical boards, physicians and chem- 
ists all over the world as authoritative. We, naturally, 
had not the slightest reason to question such an analysis. 

Upon the filing of the suit, we, of course, immediately 
looked into the published analysis. It appears that this 
particular analysis had been made, if made at all, fully 
twenty-five years ago. We, thereupon, employed three 
leading chemists in different cities to make ar analysis of 
the preparation from bottles bought in the open market. 
These analyses, one and all, now show to us conclu- 
sively that not a single one of the ingredients mentioned 
by us in the analysis quoted—that is, either digitalis, 
opium or alcohol—was contained in the bottles ana- 
lyzed. We then—the President of this Company and 
the writer— personally visited The RK. V. Pierce Medical 
Company, at Buffalo, and were there convinced that the 
officers of the Company were absolutely truthful in their 
claim that not one of these injurious ingredients was 
contained in ‘‘ Doctor Pierce’s Favorite “rescription.”’ 
Naturally, since the analysis we printed '.as been proved 
erroneous, the deductions made in connection with this 
preparation were unwarranted and unfounded. 

Under these circumstances it is now pertectly plain to 
us that this magazine was unintentionally, but neverthe- 
less absolutely misled in making the original statement, 
and we hereby, of our own volition, make this unqual- 
ified acknowledgment of our mistake to The R. V. 
Pierce Medical Company and to our readers. 

The mistake was honestly made, but it was a mistake. 
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THE FEW WHO HAVE SERVANTS 


HIS magazine is repeatedly asked why it does not 

devote more attention to the servant-girl problem. 
Our answer is because it is not a national question, and, 
at its best, interests only the vast minority of women. 
That this statement sounds strange at first hearing, we 
admit, until the actual figures are looked into: then we 
find that only eighteen per cent. of all the families in 
America keep even a single servant. That the domestic 
problem is a vital one to this percentage there is no doubt, 
and yet even this can rightfully be questioned, since of the 
entire 18 per cent. only 2 per cent. have more than one 
servant, and usually the most troublesome phases of the 
question come to these 2 per cent. Where one servant 
is employed the problem is simpler, and its vexations are 
necessarily reduced to a minimum. Hence, a question 
that has only a passing interest, and is not a vital, living 
question to 82 per cent. of the families of America, can 
hardly be called a matter of national interest. It touches 
the lives, comparatively speaking, of only a very few 
women. Ittouches those lives keenly, we admit: to them 
it is a throbbing question. But, after all has been said, 
the whole question is not to be fought out on paper, nor 
will it reach its solution in this way. The true solution 
must be reached by the mistress herself and the servant. 
There is blame on both sides. 

It is education that is wanted to solve this problem, 
not discussions on paper. When the mistress and the 
servant are ready to go to school and each learn her 
respective art, and when the average mistress learns to 
show ordinary humane consideration for her servant, 
then, and not until then, will this problem begin to 
approach the only satisfactory solution that is possible. 
Meanwhile, the question remains of interest to only 
eighteen out of every one hundred women in America 
—not even one-fifth. The other eighty-two are happily 
free from its worries. These women may not agree 
that they are happy because they are free of the ques- 
tion. But the desire to have a servant is like so many 
other things in this world: by the time you get one 
you want the next thing a great deal more. And that 
next thing, generally, is to be free of the servant, or the 
servant wants to be free of the mistress, which amounts 
to the same thing : trouble. 





THE HABIT OF INTERRUPTING 
CLEVER man once said of the city of Washington, 
apropos of its social whirl, that the Capital was ‘* a 
city of interrupted sentences.’’ In a more serious vein, 
apropos of our national conversation, the same might be 
said of us as a people. One of the characteristics of our 
American lite which foreigners almost unanimously 
notice and comment upon is what they call ‘‘ the 
American habit of interrupting.’’ And when one stops 
to analyze the accusation it is astonishing to see how few 
of us possess the polite art of consideration which allows 
others to finish what they are saying. A thought is born 
of a statement made, it springs to life, and immediately 
it must be expressed, whether the other has finished or 
not. The instinct of innate politeness that shows itself 
in self-restraint at such a point is lamentably rare. The 
other may be in the middle of a sentence, but it matters 
not. It must be broken into—interrupted. The next 
time you are talking to some one yourself, or are in a 
circle where several are talking, watch this tendency of 
interruption, and note how general it is. Note, particu- 
larly, how easy and unconscious the habit of interrupting 
comes to yourself; and then watch the effect on the 
person who is interrupted, 

There is no more comfortable person in the world 
than a good listener —one who can listen with interest 
and who has that rare faculty of waiting to say what he 
or she has to say until the other is finished. The cardinal 
rule of parliamentary chambers of the ‘‘ right to the 
floor”? prevails in very few homes. If it be true that a 
well-bred person never interrupts another’s conversation 
—and of its truth there is no doubt—how few, then, are 
well bred, or remember that they are. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES MOST 
EAD about the experiences of folks who live on small 
incomes, and it is curious to study the different note 
in which a husband or a wife will tell the story. The 
man tells how pretty is his home: how well dressed are 
his children : how appetizing the table always looks, and 
how good is the food. There is a ring of pride, of satis- 
faction, of joyousness in the man’s recital of the story. 
Sut when the wile tells the story the pride may be there, 
but the same note of joy is lacking. in her telling you feel 
the hand of the one who does it rather than the one who 
sees it done or sees only the results. You seem to feel a 
little closer to the actual thing itself and what it costs — 
not in money so much as in labor—to do it. The dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the husband sees the results : 
the wife achieves them. The man swells. with pride as 
he speaks of her as the right kind of a wife, as the one 
woman in a thousand, and so on. But with all his pride, 
with all the credit he is ready to give to her, and does give, 
the fact remains that the man has by far the better of the 
bargain in the matter of living onasmall income. Hard 
as he may work outside the home to bring the money 
in, his wife must work harder to spend the money wisely, 
keep within the income, and perhaps save something. 
We hear a good deal nowadays of overworked men ; 
but how little, comparatively speaking, do we hear of 
overworked women in the home. Yet a woman has so 
much less to do with, physically, than has a man. The 
work of no man earning a small salary begins to 
equal the work of his wife to make that salary suffice. 
Where rigid economy has to be practiced the heaviest 
burdens invariably come upon the wife. The shoe 
always pinches there the hardest. 


THE SENSELESS FEATHER-DUSTER 


O DOUBT men do things that women wonder at and 
marvel why they do them. But | wonder if in their 
business lives, or in connection with their personal be- 
longings, they have or use anything quite so senseless, for 
practical purposes, as a woman's feather-duster. Of 
all useless domestic inventions that absolutely defeats 
its Own purpose, the feather-duster strikes the practical 
masculine mind as par excellence the most fool contri- 
vance which the human mind ever invented. It actually 
accomplishes nothing, except to raise the dust from one 
spot so that it may settle in another. It may be a quick 
manner of dusting, but what does it really accomplish, 
except to set particles of dust in motion so that they can 
be the more easily breathed in by those who happen to 
be in the room? As an unsanitary article of use per- 
haps its equal is scarcely known. ‘The feathers have not 
the adhesive quality of a cloth, so it gathers unto itself 
not a particle of dust. Let a maid, or a housewife, 
devote one hour to the dusting of aroom with a feather- 
duster, and at the end of that time there is just exactly 
as much dust in the room as there ever was. It is sim- 
ply not in the same spots. It has only been disturbed to 
settle somewhere else. Perhaps it is not given to the 
masculine mind to understand just what a feather-duster 
accomplishes— except, perhaps, to make a thing look 
clean when really it is not clean. But as a snare and 
a delusion, and one so easily apparent at that, the 
feather-duster certainly retains its place in the domestic 
machinery with a wonderful persistency. Fortunately, 
it is more useless than injurious, except when there is a 
baby in the room ; then the use of a feather-duster takes 
on a more serious aspect. 


THE CARELESSNESS OF GUESTS 


T IS an interesting study in human nature to see how 
strikingly a man or a woman will reveal himself or 
herself as a guest. Folks who entertain much declare 
that the guest who is considerate of his host’s belong- 
ings or interests is the exception rather than the rule. 

A woman living in the upper part of New York State, 
in whose house there are generally one or two guests, 
recently took note, and gave her observations, anony- 
mously, of course, in print. She said that only two out 
of a dozen guests had the slightest conception of an 
economical use of gas or electricity, and that a very small 
minority took even the trouble to turn the light down, or 
off, when they left their rooms after dressing for dinner. 
One guest read novels until two or three o’clock in 
the morning with every light in a large room burning 
at full tilt. Another dusted his shoes with the bath- 
towels; another threw himself, with dusty shoes, on 
the white counterpane on the bed for a nap. Another 
flicked the ashes from his cigarettes all over the room. 
Another scratched his matches on the side of a mahog- 
any desk. Another walked over the polished floor with 
hob-nailed shoes until, in a fortnight’s time, the floor 
was damaged. Another rested his feet on chairs covered 
with light materials. Several tramped direct from 
muddy roads into the house, over the hall rugs, up the 
carpeted stairs and into the chambers, leaving tracks of 
mud behind them. One man rested his golf-clubs 
against the white woodwork. Another strewed burnt 
matches all over his room and also threw them into the 
wash-basin, clogging the outlet. Another used a cheval- 
glass as a shaving mirror and dropped soapsuds all over 
the rug which lay before it. One girl visitor stuck 
chewing-gum to the mirrorin her room. Another guest 
rested his chin on his cane with the ferrule end against 
a mahogany dresser. Another stood her dripping 
umbrella on a carpet. Another left her bath-towels, five 
in number after a single bath, strewn broadcast over 
the floor of the bathroom and on the floor of the connect- 
ing chamber. 

All these guests, said this hostess, were supposedly 
well-mannered men and women. In not a single 
instance can it be said that any injury was intentional : 
it was simply carelessness and heedlessness of another’s 
belongings. It was remarked by this woman that bach- 
elors accustomed to living alone were the worst offenders. 
The most considerate guests were those who lived in 
their own homes, had been trained in economy and the 
care of their own belongings, and were correspondingly 
considerate of the possessions of others. But the reve- 
lations were there just the same— either the earmarks of 
consideration or a woeful lack of it. 


HOW THE TEACHER WAS TO BLAME 


T= parents of a child of six complained to his teacher 

that the little boy was not progressing in his studies. 
It was hinted that the money paid justified expectations 
not met with. The teacher had several times found the 
little chap asleep in the middle of his studies, and, when 
not asleep, he was an inveterate yawner. The teacher 
ventured to ask at what hour the child went to bed 
every evening. 

‘* With me,”’ said thefather. ‘* He doesn’t like to go 
to bed alone, so he stays up with me every evening.’’ 

** And that is?’’ ventured a physician standing by. 

‘* Eleven o’clock: sometimes ten-thirty,’’ said the 
father. ‘* But that is not the point,’’ headded. ‘* Why 
does he not progress in his studies? What is the sense 
of my paying my money?” 

The teacher and the physician looked at each other. 
What was the use ? 

Of course, the school and the teacher were to blame ! 
Who else? 


THE DANGEROUS UMBRELLA 


A MAN in New York recently sallied forth into a 

crowded thoroughfare tucking his umbrella diago- 
nally under hisarm. Another man hurrying behind him, 
not noticing the dangerous umbrella, ran into it, and the 
ferruled point penetrated his eye. The anguish of the 
owner of the umbrella was genuine, and he did, and 
offered to do, all that a man, under the circumstances, 
could do. But one fact remained : the man’s sight from 
one eye was found, after a surgical examination, to be 
permanently gone ! 

Strictly speaking, no criminal blame could be attached 
to the man who had robbed another of his eyesight for a 
lifetime. Yet, when will men—and women— learn how 
to carry an umbrella, or parasol, without endangering 
the people behind them? No habit is so dangerous, and 
yet so common, as the carrying of an umbrella under the 
arm with the ferrule dangerously pointed toward the one 
who may chance to be behind. A simple congestion 
of traffic, a momentary stopping of the carrier of the 
umbrella, and an irrevocable injury can be done to the 
unsuspecting pedestrian behind. Criminally dangerous 
as is the man who persists in twirling his umbrella in a 
crowded thoroughtare, that man or woman is less so 
only in a minor degree who carries an umbrella or par- 
asol in any other but the only safe way : with the ferrule 
pointing to the ground. 
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ONTEORA’S OWN COUNTY FAIR 


VERY year the people at Onteora Park, a Catskill resort in Eastern New York, have a County Fair. 

Last year it took the form of a fancy-dress ball in the open. The scene, as illustrated on this page, 
was a grassy oval, inclosed with booths. Among the residents at Onteora who were interested in the Fair 
were General Custer’s widow, Mary Mapes Dodge, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Louise Homer, John Alexander, 
the artist (who impersonated the Egyptian Mummy); Bliss Carman, the poet; and others. 








The Egyptian Mum- 
my, as he appeared 
‘*in Thebes streets.’’ 
The visiting farmers 
asked, ‘‘ What is he, 
anyway ?”’ 

















A character represent- 
ing the different brands 
of canned fruit. As an 
advertising scheme this 
feature proved to be 








Gasthouse Zum Lumn, a Swiss inn, where ladies, dressed 
in Swiss costumes, served all who came with whatever residents of Onteora. 
they asked for in the form of light refreshments. stationed at the ‘‘ Dead-Letter Office.’’ 
































An Indian Wigwam, in which 
a squaw told fortunes, and cut- 
side of which sweet grass 
baskets, beads and Indian work 
were sold. Minnehaha was 
close at hand, as were several 
Onteora children dressed as 
Indian boys. Minnehaha fre- 
quently left the tent and stole 
softly around the grounds in 
her noiseless moccasins. 











Cuban Cigarette Girl on horseback, who kept riding around the grounds and disposing of Turkish 


cigarettes from the basket at her side to all who would buy her wares. She was very popular. 
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quite remunerative. 


The Post-Office, presided over by two of the summer 
The Egyptian Mummy was 
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The Dolls’ House, in which 
dolls, big and little, dressed in 
every conceivable way, were 
kept on sale, together with dolls’ 
wardrobes and everything else 
that could be imagined in the 
doll line. To the left of the 
Dolls’ House was an Infants’ 
Booth, at which all sorts of 
articles suitable for babies and 
the nursery were sold. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


These pages, selected from the 1904 
edition of the Tiffany Blue Book, are 
two-thirds the actual size. 

Patrons will find this little catalogue a 
helpful guide in the selection of wedding 
presents or other gifts. 

There are no illustrations; the book con- 
tains 446 pages of concise descriptions with 
range of prices of Tiffany & Co.'s stock. 

A copy of the Blue Book will be sent 
to intending purchasers without charge. 


UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. 
They never sell to other dealers. 























ROYAL “ia 
ame Have an established rep- 


utation for Correct Style, 
Finish, Workmanship 
and Material. Why? Be- 
cause we sell direct from 
factory to home and put 
into our goods the profit 
generally allowed the 
middle-man. 


We sell a Beautiful 
CABINET 
MANTEL 


as tow as $6.75 


Guaranteed, too. 
Send for our FREE 
Handsome Book, the 
“ADVANCECOURIER"” 
of the Royal Line, showing many beautiful, new de- 
signs. It will save you money on any kind of Mantels, 
Grates, Tiles or Fire-Place Fittings. 


WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO. 


621 Gay Street Knoxville, Tenn. 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 


S 2 = AB order, serving one squab. There is 


good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH: 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,"* and learn this rich industry 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 





CHAPTER might be written about the 
proper dress for long or short trips. 
For a journey across the continent a 
woman’s wardrobe should include a 
plain black China silk kimono, a flat 
hat, low-heeled shoes, a short walking-length 
skirt—mohair is a good material—a dark 
silk blouse, and the necessary stocks, collars 
or other neckwear, simple styles preferred. 

It is a sensible idea to remove a good trav- 
eling suit when under way and substitute a 
simple costume of China silk or linen, easily 
adjusted. To protect the tailor suit a dust- 
bag should be made of tan linen, just the 
length of the skirt and about half a yard 
wide; the lower end to be fastened with 
patent clasps, the upper to have drawing- 
strings. In this the better suit may be safely 
put away. The porter will stow it in an un- 
occupied berth, if there is one, or in the box 
under the car seat. 

A bag of linen or other material, with a 
drawing-string, large enough to hold a hat, 
is also necessary. It may be hung up until 
your arrival at the end of your journey, a soft 
felt hat being worn in the cars. 

Wear easy shoes, or take low shoes to put 
on while aboard the train. A pair of Turk- 
ish slippers will be found very convenient 
for resting the feet. They are soft and pli- 
able, and cost about fifty cents a pair. If you 
do not possess a pair of boot-trees newspapers 
pressed firmly into your shoes when you take 
them off will preserve their shape. 





Some of the Little Things that Count 

HE ideal sleeping-car gown requires ten 

yards of black Indiasilk. The plain shirt- 
waist is lined with black lawn and has a 
rolling collar and bishop sleeves. The five- 
gored skirt with an eight-inch hem may be 
either lined or unlined. It should open in 
front, and be joined to the waist with a bias 
silk belt made unusually loose. Waist and 
skirt are to be fastened with silk tailor 
buttons and buttonholes. A flat money- 
pocket with buttoned flap is added to the 
skirt. Such a gown may be worn over the 
nightdress. This is amore elaborate pattern 
than the kimono, but if one travels a great 
deal it will repay one for the extra trouble 
and expense. 

For day wear, plain, short dresses are 
always in good taste. A change of neck- 
wear each day will do much to alter the 
appearance of one's costume. A good way 
to carry stocks and turnover collars is to pin 
them to the stubs of an old check-book, 
which may be carried in one's bag. Another 
way is to place them in a strong, stiff manila 
envelope. Fresh gloves also add much to 
one’s appearance, especially in summer. 
Chamois, silk or cotton gloves may be washed 
out every night and be dry and fresh in the 
morning. Although dark blouses, preferably 
of China silk, are much advocated for travel- 
ing wear, women will find that if light- 
colored percale waists are starched quite 
stiff they will shed dust and cinders and give 
one a fresh appearance. 

An idea for a collar that is firm, clean and 
comfortable for traveling is to cut from a 
piece of white celluloid a strip the shape 
and size of an ordinary stock. Make a few 
cambric covers for the strip, leaving one end 
open; slip the celluloid strip into one and 
baste the ends together. Use this for a 
foundation collar, adjusting ribbon or a wash- 
able stock over it. When one cover is soiled 
take out the celluloid strip and put another 
cover over it. The cambric covers may be 
easily washed. Moreover, they require no 
ironing. 

To freshen a traveling skirt, after shaking 
and brushing it hang it over a bathtub half 
full of very hot water and let it steam. The 
wrinkles will soon disappear. 


When Traveling with Children 


HILDREN cannot always be left at home, 
and in order that their journey may be 
made happier a great deal of thought and 
preparation are necessary whether the trip is 
to be a short or a long one. In providing 
playthings for the journey, in addition to new 
ones purchased with the idea of surprising 
the little one, do not forget to take at least 
one old, familiar toy. Amid strange sur- 
roundings one old favorite may prevent 
homesickness. 

Great care should be taken for the comfort 
of the young baby; indeed, no effort should 
be spared to provide everything necessary. 
In summer, when on board the train, a gray 
linen afghan and a small, thin hair pillow 
will be found welcome. A pretty thin ki- 
mono wrapper may replace the baby’s usual 
dress. The dress, coat and cap should be 
put carefully away out of the dust. A bag to 
put them in, which may then be hung up, 
will be found useful. When the baby is fret- 
ful give him a teaspoonful of cold water. 
Take with you for this purpose a small bottle 
of water previously boiled, and keep it cool 
by placing the bottle in a giass of ice water 
from the tank. 

When traveling with little children it is a 
good plan to avoid, if possible, changing cars 
after the children’s bedtime. Did you ever 
think how hard it may be for a baby to ride 
on his mother’s lap for hour after hour with 


| the mother’s forearm coming right at his 
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IF YOU ARE GOING TRAVELING 


Second Article Giving Practical Litthe Hints Sent to The Journal 


by Women Who Have Traveled 


neck? He will be much more comfortable if 
laid on a pillow. A little hammock swung 
across the section of a sleeping-car, or across 
opposite seats of a day coach, is a boon to 
both mother and child. A splint market- 
basket also will be found to be useful. Pad 
the inside and line with linen. Carry fine 
gauze to throw over the hasket while the 
child is lying in it, to keep cinders out of his 
eyes. Slip pads of cotton over the child’s 
ears, under his cap, to deaden the noises 
made by the train. 


For the Comfort of the Little Folk 


TILL another plan is to fit out a clothes- 
basket with a little mattress and a cover 
of canvas. The baby’s clothing and all other 
necessary comforts for the little one’s journey 
may be packed in the basket and the cover 
put on. At night, after everything has been 
taken out except the mattress and pillow, you 
will have a safe little bed ready for the baby. 
A mother traveling with two children made 
a four days’ railroad trip very comfortably 
with no baggage other than a suit-case and a 
small bag. Four bags were made the same 
size as the suit-case, of pretty wash material, 
and opening with a large buttoned flap on 
one side. In the first bag were placed the 
children’s nightclothes; in the second the 
mother’s nightclothes; in the third clean 
clothes were kept; the fourth was for soiled 
clothing. In the handbag were kept the 
toilet articles, medicines and a few other 
small belongings. 

A great convenience, if one can find room 
for it, is a papier-maché hand basin. When 
the toilet-room is crowded the mother may 
have such a basin filled with water and wash 
the children’s hands and faces without leav- 
ing the berth. On a day’s journey a bottle 
of water containing a little soap will be 
found useful in one’s bag, with a small parcel 
of clean cloths which may be thrown away 
when soiled. By this means little faces and 
hands may be kept clean. 

An excellent traveling dress fora girl from 
six to twelve is made of dark blue China 
silk cut as a Russian blouse, with short 
bloomers. The latter will hardly show be- 
neath the skirt and will do away with the 
necessity for white skirts. 

To warm the baby’s food at night when 
traveling it is a good idea to take a hot-water 
bag and make a bag of flannel large enough 
to hold not only the hot-water bag when filled, 
but also one or two bottles. The heat from 
the water will keep the food warm all night. 
For carrying a baby’s food-bottles when 
traveling try this plan: Buy an ordinary one- 
gallon tin bucket with a cover. Five or six 
brackets should be soldered to the inside, 
just far enough apart to hold between every 
two an eight-ounce nursing-bottle. The bot- 
tles should be filled with food, and stoppers 
of absorbent cotton put in, and when the 
bottles have been slipped into their places 
the centre of the bucket should be filled with 
broken ice. Put on the cover, and the pail 
can be carried by the handle. 


Do Noi Forget to Provide Amusement 
Eeross starting on a railroad journey 

with a child it is a good idea to make a 
bag with various pockets. In these pockets, 
toys, picture-books, scissors, colored pencils 
and many other articles may be carried; a 
little pillow also may be stowed away. The 
child will be happy to find fastened to the 
side of the car this bag, from which he may 
take his treasures, and when he becomes tired 
the pillow will be restful to the little head 
during a nap. 

Another device for the amusement of small 
children while traveling is a big ball of col- 
ored twine, which, when unwound, is found 
to contain objects of interest to the little 
folk. 

When at home cut out at various times the 
pictures of furniture advertisements; keep 
them in a large envelope, and when packing 
for a long journey with children get a cheap 
scrapbook, a bottle, or tube, of paste, and 
take them, together with the envelope of 
furniture pictures, in your bag. A rag to 
dampen and keep the small fingers clean will 
also be needed. It is fascinating work for 
children to furnish different rooms, taking a 
page of the book for each room, and the time 
will pass pleasantly. 


Helpful Ideas Drawn from Experience 


ha A STRANGE city it is a good idea to put 

on one of your visiting-cards not only your 
home address, but also the name of the hotel 
at which you are staying while in the city. 

Invalids making a long overland journey 
should avoid sleeping-cars. It is much better 
to stop off somewhere and go to a hotel for 
the night. If a destination can be reached 
by either land or water, steamer travel will 
prove less wearisome to an invalid. It is 
worth while to take a steamer-chair and rug 
even for a day or two on the water. 

To avoid using the glass ar cup at a public 
drinking fountain twist a sheet of writing- 
paper into a cornucopia, turning up the end 
snugly; hold carefully and drink from the 
improvised cup, throwing it away afterward. 

Instead of tying a pasteboard luncheon-box 
with string it is much neater to moisten 
passepartout picture-binding, pass it around 


the box lengthwise, and press it down where 
cover and box meet. 

Adhesive plaster will be found very useful 
in case of a torn garment. Prepare the 
edges carefully and apply the plaster on the 
wrong side of the garment. 

When driving a hong distance in cold 
weather a good way to keep one's feet warm 
is to use a short, round log of oak or hickory 
wood. Have the wood barked and dried. 
Before starting on a drive put the log in the 
oven and let it get very hot; then wrap it in 
an old blanket and place it in the bottom of 
the carriage. 

Damp beds are dangerous to health, but 
when traveling it is not always easy to find 
out if the sheets have been well aired. A 
test for this is to put a hand-glass between 
the sheets, and if on taking it out the glass 
looks misty it will be wise to remove the 
sheets and sleep between the blankets. If, 
on the contrary, the glass is perfectly clear 
the sheets are dry. 

A pillow shaped like a small bolster and 
covered with dark sateen is a great comfort 
for a long journey in a day coach. A pillow 
of this shape fits into the window-ledge and 
will serve as an elbow rest, as a head rest, or 
will ease the weary back. A combination 
pillow and bag is a good thing. A long 
piece of denim or cretonne is sewed together 
part of the way and stuffed forapillow. The 
portion that is left open is turned up on the 
side of the pillow and sewed at each end, 
leaving a pocket into which book, fancy-work 
or a wrap may be tucked. A strap of the 
same material is fastened at one end to carry 
it by. 

A little railway comfort is a khaki-colored 
bag large enough to hold one’s daily neces- 
sities, to be hung on a hook by the car 
window. It saves the frequent opening of 
the large traveling bag, and may contain 
book, work, writing-pad and toilet articles. 


If You are Going Abroad 


OR an ocean voyage and for short trips 
when in Europe be content with as few 
clothes as you think will suffice. Here are 
some suggestions as to what have been found 
necessary and appropriate: A dark tailor 
suit, soft silk, flannel or cotton blouses, lisle 
combination underwear, short underskirts, a 
wrapper, thick shoes, overshoes, slippers or 
low shoes, damp-proof hat, raincoat, and a 
China silk, black grenadine or chiffon dress 
over black silk for evening wear at hotels. 
To this list it is advisable to add a rainy- 
day dress with shorter skirt to save the tailor 
suit. 

Some prefer pongee or wash-silk night- 
dresses which may be easily washed and need 
no ironing. For a trip by sea it is a good 
plan to wear old underwear, which may be 
discarded at the end of the journey; so if 
worn underwear is mended and put aside in 
anticipation of a trip, a large laundry bill 
may thus be avoided. 

Money and valuables may be carried in 
many ways: in safety-belts, in envelopes of 
linen or chamois worn about the neck, or in 
safety-pockets. Carry in your purse only 
what money you think you will be called 
upon to use in the course of a single day. 


Miscellaneous Traveling Suggestions 


VERY traveler who has used an air pillow 
knows how hard the rubber feels with 
only an ordinary slip cover over it. An air- 
cushion may be made much more comfortable 
by making the slip cover double and inter- 
lining it with cotton batting. 

A light-weight writing-board wil! be found 
useful at sea. The board itself should be of 
thin wood two feet by one foot in size, cov- 
ered with thick cloth. In the centre tack a 
square of blotting-paper. Passing around the 
board there should be several elastic bands 
or pieces of elastic braid, attached to the 
board at one point by means of tacks. These 
bands will serve to hold in place writing- 
paper, envelopes, an address-book or letters. 
A little calendar tacked on will be a con- 
venience. A cover may also be made into 
which to slip the board when not in use. 

An odd and useful traveling pincushion 
may be made from a Japanese doll. Insert 
the doll in a circular bran-filled bag, eight 
inches long and four inches in diameter. 
Fasten securely under the arms. Dress ina 
kimono, and encircle waist and body with a 
two-inch ribbon. Stick under the ribbon, in 
front, scissors, bodkin, thimble and _ hair- 
pins; at the back, darning-cotton and tape. 
Stick the cushion all over with every variety 
of pin. Tie at the back spools of black and 
white cotton. Under the flat sash bow sew a 
piece of flannel for needles. 

From time to time clip from the newspaper 
or magazine the interesting articles you want 
to read, but have no time for at that moment. 
They may be editorials, book-reviews, puz- 
zles, poems, essays or bits of fiction. Put 
all in a large envelope, and on your next 
journey slip this envelope in your bag. You 
can then enjoy the extracts leisurely. 

Perhaps the most disagreeable things one 
encounters in traveling are bedbugs. Before 
retiring, if you suspect the presence of these 
dreaded visitors, spread newspapers close 
together under the lower sheet, and you will 
probably sleep in peace. 
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HE season has put into the hands of 
American readers one very impor- 
tant autobiography and a number 
of very readable biographies. 
Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography, 
in two large volumes, will not com- 
mand a very wide audience, but 
those who are interested in the history of 
modern thought, either in the field of science or 
philosophy, will not fail to acquaint themselves 
with this report of the life of one of the most 
important men of the generation and this 
interpretation of the career of a great thinker 
told in his own language. The first volume 
gives an account of the life of Mr. Spencer as 
an engineer; the second, what he describes as 
‘a natural history’’ of himself. He is very 
frank in pointing out his own peculiarities, in 
calling attention to his lack of training in 
English, in which he says he never received a 
single lesson, and his entire ignorance of any 
formal knowledge of syntax. He began to 
write the Autobiography in 1886, when ill 
health compelled him to give up work involv- 
ing prolonged mental strain, and he formed 
the habit of putting down notes about his 
earlier life, his habits, and the development 
of his thought, laying the greater emphasis, 
naturally, on the later and more important 
public phases of his career. It is a story of 
an achievement almost without a parallel in 
its magnitude and completeness; few men, in 
comparatively early life, have laid out so vast 
a scheme of work and lived to complete it. 
A Group of Short Biographies 
MONG the shorter biographies is a very 
interesting life of Matthew Arnold by 
Mr. W. E. Russell, a graphic portrait of one 
of the foremost of English critics and one of 
the most notable English elegiac poets. Mr. 
Russell had intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Arnold’s intellectual and family life. His 
point of view is that of a sympathetic critic, 
and his report brings out, what the poet’s 
criticisms and the letters have sometimes 
failed to make readers feel, the hearty and 
genial side of Arnold’s character. 

Mr. Barry’s life of Cardinal Newman is 
brief and is written from the point of view of 
one who believes thoroughly in Newman’s 
religious position as well as in his literary 
genius. Some day an elaborate and authori- 
tative life of the great writer and ecclesiastic 
will be published; meantime those who enjoy 
his beautiful style and are attracted by his 
very interesting mind and his fascinating 
personality cannot find a better report of 
the man, the writer and the priest than that 
contained in this book. 

Mr. Rollo Ogden’s biography of Prescott, 
the historian, in the American Men of Letters 
series, is an admirable piece of literary 
interpretation and criticism; tracing in clear 
outline, with adequate detail, the develop- 
ment and work of the author of ** Ferdinand 
and Isabella’’ and the ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico.’’ 
It is also a delightfully drawn portrait of a 
man of rare elevation and charm of nature. 
The group of American writers has included 
men of unusual distinction of mind and 
spirit; it has included none of a finer grain 
and mould than the man who partially lost 
his sight in college, was often practically 


blind for long periods of time, was always, 


dependent on the work of others, and whose 
whole active life was spent under the shadow 
of impending blindness. Under conditions 
which would have blighted most men Prescott 
not only became a linguist and a scholar and 
mastered great masses of documents of all 
kinds in foreign languages, but he also kept 
his nature sweet, his spirit serene, and his 
gayety and buoyancy unimpaired. It is a 
most winning personality which Mr. Ogden 
sketches: strong, brave, gay, tender, and 
altogether noble in every relation of life. A 
fairer model could not be set before the youth 
of America than this singularly harmonious 
and beautiful man. 


A Book for the Home 


R. CHARLES WAGNER is a preacher 
and teacher of the gospel of wholesome, 
simple living; of faith in God and man; of 
the satisfactions and rewards of the natural, 
free and sane life as contrasted with the 
abnormal interests, and the unwholesome 
tastes of large sections of modern society. 
His little volume on ‘‘ The Simple Life’’ has 
a tonic quality for the hosts of people who 
are wearing out their hearts and exhausting 
their strength in the vain endeavor to find 
happiness in great sums of money and great 
establishments; who seem to think a man’s 
pleasure in the journey of life is measured by 
the amount of luggage he takes with him, 
rather than by the variety and interest of the 
things he sees and learns and gains. His 
latest book, ‘‘ By the Fireside,’’ ought to be 
read by every American who has become 
familiar with easy divorce and with the neg- 
lect of family life in this country. It is a 
Simple, wholesome and timely exposition of 
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the spiritual beauty of the life of the family, 
the meaning of its relationships, the pos- 
sibilities of happiness contained in it, the 
sanctity of it. The book uncovers the founda- 
tions of the home, and makes the reader see 
how deep they are in the divine order, and 
how much peril comes with any disturbance 
of them. The style is direct, simple and 
transparently sincere. 


Two Novels for Summer Reading 


perons the great number of novels which 
the season has brought forth a few may 
be selected as of special interest for summer 
reading. The author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden’’ has made a characteristic 
record of experiences in an island in the Baltic, 
to which summer visitors go in large numbers, 
in ‘‘ Elizabeth in Rutgen.’’ The materials 
with which the book deals are slight and 
there is no plot, but the keen eye for charm- 
ing bits of scenery and for moments of rare 
beauty in the summer days and nights, the 
quick reading of character, the keen wit 
which made the earlier books so easy to read, 
are found in this story of every-day adven- 
tures in driving around a small island. 
There are few long stories in which the char- 
acters stand out with greater distinctness than 
do the old German professor and his English 
wife and the wife of the English bishop, in 
this vivacious, witty and at times slightly 
malicious report of the foibles and idiosyn- 
crasies of the fellow-travelers of this keen- 
eyed observer. 

It is another kind of humor and interest 
which one finds in the pages of a very quiet, 
leisurely story of life in a country village 
a generation ago in ‘‘ The Day Before 
Yesterday,’’ a book which has something of 
the repose of ‘‘ Cranford,’’ but which is full 
of the adventures of a little group of interest- 
ing and entirely normal children recorded by 
a ‘‘ grown-up ”’ for ‘‘ grown-ups,’’ a delightful 
book to read aloud. 


Some Good Short Stories 


**©POINASO’S Fortune: And Other Stories ’’ 
is a book of condensed, vividly-written, 
short tales by the late Seton Merriman, one 
of the most skillful story-tellers of his time. 
Mr. Merriman’s books are not likely to live 
long, but they are capital pieces of dexterous 
plot-making, and although moralization is 
sometimes introduced in the form of aphor- 
isms, the reader is never long delayed in his 
desire to get to the end of the story and dis- 
cover how the perplexities are straightened 
out and the obscurities dispelled. These 
stories are short; they are often mere char- 
acter sketches, isolated incidents, bits of 
tragedy; but they are full of vigor, freshness 
of invention, vivacity of style; and, with a 
single exception, they are very interesting. 

There could hardly be found a more strik- 
ing contrast of manner, matter and method 
than that which exists between Mr. 
Merriman’s short stories and the group of 
stories which comes from the hand of Mrs. 
Wharton, under the title, ‘‘ The Descent of 
Man.’’ Mr. Merriman delights in old- 
fashioned dramatic situations; Mrs. Wharton 
is interested chiefly in modern psychological 
problems and experiences. Her stories are 
sometimes tragic enough to please the most 
hardened lover of high lights and black shad- 
ows and the uncompromising use of cruel 
wills and bloody purposes; but for the most 
part she employs more subtle methods and 
uses obvious and familiar incidents. She 
reports with great skill the impression of sur- 
roundings, both spiritual and material, on 
character, and works out the influence of 
hidden or Obscure motives in shaping the lives 
of men and women. Her workmanship is of 
a high order; she puts her conscience into her 
art, and every line shows the pressure of the 
file. She does not write for those who care 
only to be entertained, but she never fails to 
be interesting. 

Readers and lovers of Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page’s fiction will find variety and vigor of 
invention and much of his characteristic 
charm of style in ‘‘ Bred in the Bone,’’ a col- 
lection of short stories dealing with Southern 
situations and conditions. 


A New Story by Winston Churchill 


N THE selection of his material and his 
way of dealing with it, Mr. Winston 
Churchill reminds one of the early American 
landscape painters; he lovesa big subject, he 
paints with a free hand, and he is more con- 
cerned to secure broad effects than delicate 
shadings or subtle contrasts. His imagina- 
tion has a kind of epical quality; it seems 
to take naturally to the grandiose. In 
‘Richard Carvel’’ he drew the character of 
the English gentleman modified by the con- 
ditions of life in a new country, and brought 
out strikingly the old English traits in their 
fresh development. In ‘‘ The Crisis’’ he 
brought the Virginian and the Puritan face 
to face in the centre of the continent, and 





showed, on a large scale, the action of the 
different ideals and characteristics of two 
leading types of Americans modified by nearly 
three hundred years of experience in the New 
World. 

In his latest story, ‘‘ The Crossing,’’ he 
deals with the opening of the Central West, 
the migration from the Southern seaboard 
into Kentucky, the heroic snatching of 
Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio from British 
hands during the Revolutionary War; and 
with the wild scheme of revolt from Federal 
authority in which Wilkinson was concerned. 
This story, like its predecessors, is crowded 
with more or less important figures and has 
its full share of semi-historical portraits; for 
among its leading actors are Daniel Boone, 
Andrew Jackson in his early manhood, 
General Wilkinson and George Rogers Clark. 
The character of Clark is sketched with a 
very strong hand; he is the hero of the first 
part of the story. 

‘* The Crossing ’’ is not a great piece of lit- 
erature, but it is deeply interesting because 
of the intimate knowledge it reveals of an 
adventurous period in our history; of the 
light it throws on the conditions under which 
society was formed; of the contrasting types 
of American character which it brings out, 
and because Mr. Churchill has, both by in- 
stinct and by training, the gift of story-telling. 


THE HAWTHORNE CENTENNIAL 


MONG the many patriotic people who will 
make the fourth day of July noisy with 
explosions of gunpowder this season, few 
will remember that they are commemorat- 
ing the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Nathaniel Hawthorne at Salem, 
Massachusetts. There is something humor- 
ous in the connection of this shy and detached 
personality with the most noisy of holidays. 
No American has been more free from the 
national trait of self-assertion; noone of such 
talent has had less to do with public life. It 
is true that he was surveyor of the port at 
Salem; that he held the consulship at 
Liverpool, and that he wrote a life of 
Franklin Pierce for campaign purposes; but 
these connections with public service and 
with a public man were due to no interest in 
public affairs, but to the interest of a college 
friend, who had attained eminence in public 
life, in Hawthorne’s affairs. 

Hawthorne’s personality, as it was revealed 
to his family, was singularly winning and 
fascinating; to his wife he was always the 
hero of a chivalrous romance; to his children 
he was a companion of magical powers of 
entertainment; in his books he seems always 
to live among shadows. There was little in 
the New England of his time to warm and 
cheer his subtle and delicate genius, as there 
was little in the country to invigorate and aid 
the development of Poe’s sensitive gift for the 
melody of words and the quality of imagina- 
tion which gave the world that masterpiece, 
‘“ The Fall of the House of Usher.’’ Never- 
theless, New England is the background of 
Hawthorne’s most effective work, and Puri- 
tanism furnished its fundamental motives. 

‘ 


Hawthorne’s Best Work 


H® IS at his best in the short stories and 
sketches in ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales’’ and 
‘* Mosses from an Old Manse,’’ and in ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’’ and ‘‘ The House of Seven 
Gables’’ among his long stories. In these 
stories every detail is drawn from the life 
he knew at first hand, and almost every 
tale deals with some phase of the action of 
sin on the mind and character. In ‘‘ The 
Marble Faun,’’ the scene of which is laid in 
Italy, the problem is still the same, although 
the background is far richer and more beau- 
tiful. This story is happier in tone and 
richer in atmosphere than the other stories, 
but it is less closely woven in its plot, less 
convincing. ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ is the 
best romance yet written by an American, and 
has found its place in the literature of the 
world. It is a work of genius in its insight 
and in its style; a marvelously constructed 
whole to which a thousand details contribute 
as many delicate shades of feeling, passion, 
suffering. 

As a master of prose Hawthorne holds the 
first place in our literature. He has less to 
say than Emerson, but he is, in the whole 
range of his work, a surer and more sensitive 
artist. He has left a vast mass of records of 
his impressions of things at home and abroad, 
and his English, Italian and American Note 
Books should be read as an autobiography of 
his mind and art. Many books have been 
written about him; the best of them is the 
biography contributed by Mr. George W. 
Woodberry to the American Men of Letters 
series. 
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California’s finest tribute to 
the dining tables of the World 


OUSEKEEPERS who visit the 
World’s Fair will want to see the 
magnificent display of Bishop’s Califor- 
nia Preserved Fruits in the Agricultural 
Building, Los Angeles County Section. 
For Bishop's Fruits are packed so 
handsomely that, unopened, they ap- 
peal as strongly to the eye as, opened, 
they excite one to taste and taste again. 
Get a jar of Bishop’s Orangeate 
or Bishop’s Sweet Pickled Figs from 
your Grocer. Try them for yourself. 
In their purity and delicious ‘‘ home- 
made” flavor; in the great variety of 
the Bishop Fruits you will see at the 
Fair, you will find a reason why no 
thoughtful woman will ever undertake 
to do her own preserving at home again. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
7th and Alameda Sts., Los Angeles, California 


New York Office, 15 Jay Street. 


‘1.000 2° 
GUARANTEES 
THE PURITY 
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HAWKES 
No piece with- 
out this trade- 
mark engraved 
on it is genuine 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


articles, although in daily use, 
are a joy forever, because artis- 
tic, beautiful and_ distinctive. 


Dealers everywhere who keep the best 
of everything, sell Hawkes Cut Glass. 





THE 


“UNIVERSAL | 
i> BREAD 
MAKER 


Mixes and Kneads 
Bread Thoroughly 


IN THREE MINUTES 


Hands do not touch the dough. Does awa 
with hand kneading and makes better bread. 


SIMPLE — EASY— SANITARY 
Sent prepaid for $3. Your dealer sells it for less. 
Write for booklet C free. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

















Our Fourth of July Picnic 
N THE Fourth of July we always havea 
family picnic, and as we live in the 
country, all the members of the family, 
with their children, gather at our home. 
Those living at a distance plan to come the 
day before and help with the cooking, while 
those living in the town arrive early in the 
morning, laden with baskets and bundles 
containing all manner of good things. 

We try to do much of the necessary work 
beforehand. Of course the weather must be 
perfect, as we plan to pass the entire day in 
the open air. Red, white and blue bunting 
decorates the piazza; yards of it are draped 
around the posts, while small flags are fast- 
ened in bunches here and there. Japanese 
lanterns ready to light are suspended over 
the lawn, over the porch and from branches 
of the old apple-tree under which our table is 
spread. One member of the family has each 
year contributed a very large flag. 

As I have no table large enough for such a 
crowd the men of the family improvise one 
out of boards and barrels, while seats are 
made from boards securely fastened to boxes. 
The table is spread with white linen; along 
the sides red, white and blue bunting is draped, 
while at intervals down the length of the table 
are small flags stacked and tied with ribbon 

The menu comprises all manner of cold 
delicacies, as this is a holiday for cooks as 
well as for others. 

After dinner small flags are stuck into the 
lawn in rows at certain intervals and we are 
ready forthe Flag Race. There are ten rows 
of flags; ten young people at the word ‘‘ Go!”’ 
each pick up a flag, and, running to a certain 
place, stick them in holes in the ground, then 
return for another flag, and so on till all are 
taken up. One stipulation is, the flags must 
be stuck securely into the ground; if one 
falls over the owner must place it upright. 
Ten more try, and ten again, till all have had 
a turn; then the successful ones of each race 
try together, and finally a large flag is given 
to the successful contestant. 

Next, a large flag is tacked to the outside 
of the house within reach of all; over the 
stars has been basted a square of blue cloth. 
The guests are in turn each given a white 
paper star, and after being blindfolded and 
turned around twice are told to pin the star 
in its proper place on the fiag. 

Small musical instruments are hidden 
around the lawn—under the bushes, the 
piazza, behind chairs, in every place conceiv- 
able, and when a bell rings the hunt begins. 
No one is allowed to find more than one in- 
strument. Small horns, trumpets, whistles, 
drums, harmonicas—in fact, any instruments 
capable of sound are used. After all are 
found each person is required to play ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’’ A prize is given 
the best player. 

Toward evening the table is again spread, 
the family take their places and are served an 
appetizing supper. 

Just as the stars are peeping out the lan- 
terns are lighted and we are ready for the 
fireworks. — Mrs. GRACE F. SANFORD. 


A Surprise Picnic 


LTHOUGH this may not come directly 
under the head of a picnic it proved to 
be one, indeed. 

I was one of a house party in a region noted 
for its beautiful country, so almost every day 
some time was spent in driving and sight- 
seeing. Sometimes we would go off all day, 
taking our dinner or luncheon at a village 
hotel, but more often we would go in the 
afternoon and come home so nearly famished 
at night — or very late in the afternoon —that 
I suppose our hostess thought she would have 
to think of some other mode of entertainment. 
And this is what she did. 

We started, as usual, about half-past one in 
the afternoon of a most beautiful early fall day. 
After an enjoyable drive of some four hours’ 
length we all began to express ourselves as 
being ‘‘ just about starved,’’ and learned, to 
our dismay, that we were a long distance 
from home. Many were the suggestions to 
““ stop any where and ask for something to eat.’’ 
While we were talking, exclaiming, and say- 
ing we simply couldn’t wait another hour, the 
driver turned into the woods, and in a clear- 
ing we saw a table prepared, hammocks up, 
cushions and matting on the ground, and two 
of the servants from our hostess’s home. You 
may imagine the delight of the party. It was 
a fairy story of to-day. 

While an ordinary planned picnic might be 
tame and old, this drive, with the unlooked- 
for picnic supper, was a wise and delightful 
scheme on the part of our hostess, and I am 
sure the pleasure and satisfaction of the party 
well repaid her for the trouble. 

She had had it all planned, and the servants 
left the house shortly after we did. Of course, 
this plan could be carried out almost any- 
where, not necessarily a long distance from 
home. The pleasure came purely from the 
surprise and “‘ the fitness of the hour.’’ 

— IRENE S. ARMSTKONG. 








A Progressive Picnic Luncheon 

HERE should be the same number of 

lunch-boxes prepared as there are couples. 
At lunch-time the boxes are passed to the gen- 
tlemen with the request that they choose their 
partners. 

The luncheon has been put in the boxes in 
courses, and separated by tissue paper or 
something more substantial if necessary. 
When the couple finish their first course the 
gentleman finds a written message, either in 
poetry or prose form, which tells him to seek 
another partner, a description of whom is 
given in part, or some characteristics or man- 
nerisms by which he can readily recognize the 
person. Gentlemen all change to their new 
partners for the next course, after which they 
find another guide paper and proceed as 
before. 

If the directions are read aloud it will 
increase the fun, especially if there are witty 
directions given bringing in former jokes or 
mishaps. 

Of course, if some couples finish before 
others they must wait for the general signal. 

— ALBERTA B. COXE. 


An £sthetic Picnic 


OON after arriving at the grounds the cloth 
was spread on the long table, and every- 
body but a few ladies, who were making ice 
cream and some cool drinks, was told to 
make a doily forthe table. Nearly every one 
declared this impossible till a young lady 
took a large sycamore leaf, punched it full 
of small holes with a thorn, and embroidered 
it with white clovers. 

After much foraging for material a most 
delightful time was had and many clever 
ideas blossomed into beauty on the white 
cloth. Some of the swifter workers made 
bark napkin-rings after finishing the doilies, 
and one man braided a lovely rush basket. 

The ladies who had been preparing the little 
repast were asked to decide which was the 
prettiest piece, and they unanimously gave the 
prize — permission to eat an unlimited amount 
of ice cream—to a lady who had arranged 
oak leaves in a circle with a star-shaped 
mound of red clovers in the centre. A 
maidenhair fern creation sprinkled with vio- 
lets, and a mat of maple leaves on which a 
spray of wild roses was laid, received honor- 
able mention. 

Every one enjoyed the 
passed too swiftly. The doilies made a beau- 
tiful border around the table, where they 
remained during dinner. 

This requires no special preparation unless 
a prize be given, for pocket-knives and fingers 
are the only things necessary in making the 
decorations. — MINNIE I. KOHLER. 
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A Souvenir Picnic and a “ Sale’ 


UITE a little enthusiasm was created 
Q among some young people last summer 
by having a special object in view for one of 
their picnics. 

A busy worker among the poor in a large 
city had come to the mountains for a much- 
needed rest. Every one was interested in her 
and in her work. Hearts were touched as she 
told of the suffering of the poor children in the 
city, and all longed to help in some way. 

A bright girl suggested: ‘' Why not have a 
‘Souvenir Sale’? Every one will be willing 
to buy a souvenir of the summer's outing, and 
then we could send enough money to the city 
to give some of those poor children a bit 
of country sunshine in their lives. I will 
gladly do my part and give all the sketches I 
have done since I came here.’’ 

The others caught her enthusiasm at once. 
Enough articles were soon promised to insure 
success for the sale, and a picnic was planned 
for finding the woodsy materials necessary. 

Upon their arrival at the spot chosen for the 
picnic the company naturally broke up inco 
groups, one detachment looking for birch- 
bark, another for the shell-shaped fungus 
that grows on tree trunks, and still another 
for balsam with which to fill pillows. The 
artist had her following of friends as she 
started out to find a picturesque spot to 
sketch, and even the children were made 
happy by being asked to gather fine cones of 
the long variety, and field grasses. 

A luncheon hour was agreed upon, and the 
older people were left in charge of that 
important feature of the day. 

The time passed so quickly to all interested 
in the capture of woodland treasures that the 
sound of the horn in the distance, summoning 
them to luncheon, was a complete surprise. 
They hurried back to camp, the men and boys 
laden with birch-bark and pine-boughs, the 
girls carrying fine specimens of fungus and 
long cones. 

There was great fun comparing notes about 
the morning’s doings, and with good-natured 
teasing and joking the luncheon was finished 
in a gale of merriment. 

The afternoon was spent in resting and 
sorting over the collections of the morning, 
while some of the most energetic in the party 








started at once to strip the pine-needles. 
There were some more short rambles taken in 
new directions and more articles added to the 
spoils of the day. They were stowed away in 
the large lunch-boxes and under the seats of 
the conveyances to their greatest capacity. 

The start for home was made without a 
shade of disappointment to mar the success 
of the perfect day. 

Days of rain followed, and the work for the 
sale progressed finely. Every one was too 
busy and happy to grumble about the weather. 

The souvenirs in birch-bark were remark- 
able for their variety as well as their beauty. 
There were _ wall-pockets, hair-receivers, 
portfolios, whisk-broom holders and work- 
boxes, daintily decorated with ribbons in all 
the prettiest colors. A boy, clever with his 
knife, made match-boxes from cigar-box 
wood, on which the birch-bark was fastened 
by tiny tacks and each one finished off by a 
tiny rosette bow. There were also pin-trays 
and napkin-rings. The long pine cones had 
thermometers attached by wire twisted invis- 
ibly through the cones; a bow finished off the 
top, and narrow ribbon of the same shade was 
used for hanging. The balsam pillows, 
artistically decorated with embroidery, were 
in great demand at high figures. The water- 
color sketches in mats of birch-bark were 
quickly disposed of and added a large sum of 
money to the fund. 

Kind friends had donated refreshments, the 
sale of which considerably increased the large 
sum realized. 

These days were long remembered as being 
the happiest of that summer, as true happi- 
ness always comes to those who work for the 
well-being of others. Many poor children 
had their first glimpse of the country, and 


others were made well and strong by a 
sojourn there, as a result of the Souvenir 
Picnic. — HELEN DANA. 


A Jolly Good Time 


N READING the pin-money papers in 
THE JOURNAL I was reminded of a pic- 
nic I once attended, which was a brilliant 
success. Never a moment palled on any 
one; the only drawback was the signal to 
return home. 

It was a bright, sunny day; we drove out in 
large wagonettes, and on the way drew lots 
as to who should be master or mistress of 
ceremonies —all agreeing to do exactly as 
bidden. A girl about twenty years of age 
drew the casting vote and was then handed a 
small toy trumpet with a very piercing blast, 
which was to be used in summoning all to 
a certain place agreed upon, for luncheon, 
games, or any emergency which might arise. 

After all were tired of looking at the scen- 
ery the trumpet sounded and the mistress of 
ceremonies announced a game of ‘‘ Thirza.’’ 
This is a good picnic game, as any number 
can play—-the more the merrier. All the| 
players stand in couples in a circle, the one 
behind the other; there must be one extra 
player and a catcher; the extra player runs in 
front of any couple, thus making three; the one 
in the rear has immediately to run in front of 
some other couple, the back one always being 
the one to be caught. This is a jolly game if 
played briskly and makes much fun, as the 
third often slips in front so quietly that the 
back one, not noticing, easily gets caught. 

Just as the game was waxing fast and furi 
ous luncheon was announced by another blast 
of the trumpet, much to the regret of all who 
were enjoying the game. 

After luncheon it was too warm for games, 
so everybody, at the command of the mistress 
of ceremonies, sat down, and she announced 
that a thrilling story, entitled ‘‘ The Abduc- 
tion of the Indian Princess,’’ would be com- | 
menced, each consecutive person to take up 
the thread of the story as it came his or her 
turn, and continue it. The plan was to leave 
the heroine ina very perilous situation for the 
next raconteur to rescue her from. If the 
thread were not taken up and continued at 
once a forfeit must be taken. This was con- 
ducive of much laughter, and the story proved 
to be quite exciting. 


At the conclusion of the story the mistress of | 


ceremonies announced that prizes would be 
given for the wittiest impromptu song or say- 
ing and the silliest, the prizes to consist of a 
bunch of wild flowers and one of dog fennel. 

Then all were dismissed and sauntered off 
in twos and threes to enjoy the scenery. 


After a short time they were summoned by the | 


trumpet to supper, after which the mistress 
of ceremonies commanded every one to stand 
around her in a circle; then she threw a heap 
of wild flowers, grasses, ferns and leaves in 
the centre. All were told to pick up one; as 
there were two of each kind the couples paired 
off for the homeward ride by matching speci- 
mens, which, when pressed, made a little 
souvenir of what all voted to be a successful 
picnic. — Mrs. ESTHER SULLIVAN. 


Next month some more “‘Jolly Picnics ” will be described 


in The Journal — just in time for those who have not been | 
able to take a vacation, and yet who can manage to take a 


day off’? now and then. 
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Cottage or Camp 





For 


ARMOURS 


Extract of Beef 
A Hot-Weather Necessity 





A cup of beef tea made with Armour’s 
Extract of Beef is a preventive as well 
as a remedy for the ills incident to 
warm weather, bad water, seasickness, 
indigestion, etc. A small jar does not 
cost much and may prevent an illness, 
and, of course, is just as good for the 
children as for the grown-up. No trouble 
to use; a little hot water, a pinch of salt 
and pepper, and a tempting and appe- 
tizing broth is ready. It’s a wholesome 
and stimulating food. 


Hot-Weather Dishes 


Delicious iced or hot bouillon may be 
made in a few moments with only water 
and proper seasoning; or, if something 
more substantial is preferred, Armour’s 
Beef Extract will save the time and 
trouble of using a soup bone or fresh 
meat; it will cost less and never spoil. 
Take a few jars with you to the cottage, 
camp or aboard the yacht. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


“Culinary Wrinkles” 


Tells you how to use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, and gives a number of recipes 
for warm-weather cooking ; sent postpaid 
on recauest, 


ARMOUR & CO., CHICAGO 
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ASPAROX 
(Beef and Asparagus) 


If you don’t care for ordinary bouil- 
lon, consomme, beef broth, etc., 
Asparox will please you, as there is 
just enough of an agreeable aspara- 
gus flavor to give it a ‘‘want more”’ 
taste. Served with milk or cream 
it is an appetizing course for lunch- 
eons, porch parties, picnics, etc., but 
it’s good any time with a bit of crisp 
toast or a wafer—say, after a drive, 
or when tired and nervous. Just 
mix with hot water and cream or 
milk and it is ready to serve. 

Sold in four-ounce and twelve- 
ounce opal bottles, by all druggists 
and grocers. If your dealer does 
not have it in stock, he can get it for 
you in a short time from his whole- 
saler. 
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A Farm ona 
Table 
By Sarah E. Scales 


HIS is the sea 

son when 
P those in charge of 
\ children may suggest play so 
combined with occupation as 
to contain interest enough to 
amuse them through many 
vacation days. The method here described 
is so elastic that it may be adapted to almost 
any group of children. 

The table was, of course, the foundation. 
The top was made of boards laid side by 
side, till it was about five feet by three in size. 
An old table served for the support; to it the 
top was fastened securely. 

Around the edges a moulding six inches 
deep was fitted, consisting of strips of board 
of sufficient thickness to keep the contents of 
the table from falling off. 

Cracks between the boards were covered 
with strips of wood, which were nailed‘over 
them, but in one corner was left a small open- 
ing to allow standing water to drain. 

This table was placed in an unused shed, 
where windows allowed the sun to strike it 
in the forenoon, but if the weather were 
pleasant one could move it outdoors. 

Over the entire surface of the table was 
spread sand or sandy soil, about half an 









THE COMPLETED FARM 


inch deep. The neighborhood was scoured 
for earth mould, which was finally found in 
an unoccupied lot. This was spread over the 
sand until it filled the table to within an inch 
or more of the top of the moulding. 

What to do for trees was solved by a 
contribution of a large pine twig, quickly 
metamorphosed into little trees, standing stiff 
and green in one corner of the table. 

Hills and valleys appeared as by magic, 
while a depression near the trees was filled 
by a small shallow tin dish sunk in the earth, 
the bottom of which was strewn with sand, 
and the sides covered with grass, sod or moss. 
This, when completed by the addition of 
water, represented a lake or pond, whiere the 
Noah’s Ark cattle could drink, and upon 
which little boats or canoes could be launched. 

Toy hoes, shovels and rakes made of iron 
were used by the little boy, but the older chil- 
dren preferred to make their own farming 
implements of tin or wood. 

Grain and hay for food for the cattle de- 
cided the kind of seed to be used in the 
plowed land. Three or four sections were 
marked out and planted with corn and oats, 
and, as quick growth was desired, canary 
seed was substituted for grass seed. This 
germinated in a few days and was quite a 
success, 

Places for house and barn were marked out 
and stakes driven. 

A vegetable garden was then arranged back 
of the house location—peas, beans, squash, 
lettuce and other seeds being chosen for it. 
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A flower-plot bloomed into beauty at once, 
window and lawn boxes yielding pansies, 
nasturtiums, morning-glories, geraniums and 
flowers galore. 

Little round pill-boxes painted or stained 
were made to do duty for receptacles for 
ferns or decorative plants on the lawn near 
the house. 

Fences were built to separate the fields 
from the garden. The need of water being 
felt, a well was made by sinking a small 
flower-pot, the outlet being closed up. 

While waiting for things to grow the build- 
ings were made, stiff manila paper or heavy 
pasteboard answering the purpose for these 
children. Older children might be able to 
use thin strips of wood. The tools used were 
scissors, a blunt awl, a rule and a pencil. 

Two ways of making the house are given. 
The folded example was chosen for the dog- 
kennel, pigeon-house, chicken-coop and barn. 

To make the dog-kennel a twelve or ten 
inch square of manila paper was.selected. 
With this spread out points indicating one- 
half and a quarter of each side were ‘marked, 
and lines connecting these points were ruled 
carefully, and over the dotted lines the blunt 
awl was passed beside the rule, scoring, not 
cutting, so that the paper would bend easily. 
In the illustration the dotted lines denote 
folds, while the black ones show where.cuts 
should be made. 

Slip 1 over 2 after folding the little squares 
on their dotted diagonals, for the gable or 
triangular ends, and then paste. 

A pasteboard or a wooden foundation may 
be used and the buildings be fastened by 
means of strips of paper glued to the sides 
and bottom. 
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HOW TO AMUSE THE CHILDREN -~@ > 
DURING VACATION 4 5 


The pasteboard house was made, as shown, 
of two ends, sides and one roof-piece, cut 
from heavy material and tacked to four one- 
inch square pieces of wood as long as the 
sides were high. 

Score through the middle of the roof-piece, 
and fold for the ridge-pole. Fasten at the 

corners to 

—- A. the main 
= \ part of the 

« house, and 

cut a hole 
for the 
chimney 


ni ines iain and make 





Roof Side Ena 











4 8 
Pasteboard House 











[ it. Water-color was used 
oie for painting. 
x ra In making the chicken- 
Lecesetess coop the corner squares 
were removed, the gable 
I: i}2” “| ends made as before, with 
| | | one triangle slipped over 
the other; the oblong sides 
were then folded under and pasted. Slats 
were cut out, and a mother hen instailed 
therein with her family roundabout feeding. 
Furniture for the house made of wire bent 
into shape, and wound or woven with raffia, 
braided raffia mats for the floor, together with 
many other things, took the time of the girls, 


while the equipment of the barn occupied — 


the boys. 

The barn contained farm wagons, brooms 
for sweeping the floor made of twigs of raffia 
cut into lengths, and milking-stools formed 
from broom-handles cut in suitable circles 
in which three wooden legs were inserted. 
Wooden spools and strips of wood were used 
for the wagons, while great ingenuity was 
shown in the making of the other utensils. 


Driving a Bantam Rooster 
By Nellie York Spangler 


NE summer, after my small nephew had 
entirely exhausted his own resources in 
the way of amusements, my husband sug- 
gested, and helped him to carry out, a plan 
that proved so entertaining to him that I 
describe it, hoping that others may enjoy it. 
It was suggested that the boy should drive 
the bantam rooster. 

His uncle drew a pattern of the harness 
and sent it to me. I cut it from heavy 
drilling, stitching the edges firmly on the 
sewing-machine. While I made the harness 
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the boy and his uncle were making a very 
light cart, using a small-size cigar-box for 
the bed, and cutting the wheels and shafts 
from half-inch pine. 

The bantam rooster always had been accus- 
tomed to being handled, and although by no 
means a pet he was not greatly frightened 
when that queer harness was put on him, 
and in a short time he was trained so that he 
could be driven. 

They would ‘‘ take a turn’’ up and down 
the walk in front of the house, then come 
back and ‘‘tie up’? near the porch. Then 
the rooster would be given a few grains of 
corn and some water. Perhaps this feeding 
was what made him enjoy the fun so well 
that he soon began to crow while in the 
harness. However, I think, also, that his 
vanity was pleased because of the sensation 
he caused and the attention he received. 

When the child went home a pasteboard 
box with plenty of air holes in it contained 
his beloved bantam, while snugly packed in 
his valise were the cart and harness. When 
he appeared on the avenue the next morning 
after his arrival, driving his feathered pony, 
you may be sure ‘‘ the boys’’ were excited. 
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A County Fair for Children 
By Alfred Anderson 


HELD a County Fair for children in a 

large grove. I sent invitations to twenty- 
five children with these conditions: All of 
them were to bring something for exhibi- 
tion—some of their own work, if possible. 
The girls were to bring cakes, cookies, 
candies, their dolls, needlework, or anything 
in which girls take an interest; the boys, 
something they had raised on the farm in 
‘the shape of vegetables, grain, or their pets 
(if-any), and little things that boys like to 
make. 

Meantime I procured a large tent in which 
to have the exhibits. In several of the trees 
I hung rope swings, and in others home-made 
hammocks made from barrel staves. The 
day before the Fair I drove around and 
gathered up the things, and to judge by the 
load we were to have a grand exhibit. 

Before nine o’clock the children began to 
arrive, seemingly very happy, as their merry 








laughter and _ fast 
talking would indi- 
cate. By ten 
o'clock they had all 
arrived. They 
helped me arrange 
the exhibits and 
examined each article until 
noon, when we were called to 
dinner, which was served on a 
long table under the trees. ; 

When the time came for my wife and me to 
act as judges we were compelled to admit 
that it was no easy matter. Nevertheless, 
we came to the conclusion that the first prize, 
consisting of a bat and ball, must go to a boy 
of fourteen years, for a complete miniature 
wagon. The second prize went toa boy of 
ten years, who had a little pug dog taught to 
do some wonderful tricks. This award was 
given for the boy’s ability as a trainer. The 
other boys received small prizes, such as 
penknives and books. 

The first prize to a girl was a fine work- 
box for having a pretty sofa-pillow. The 
second prize was a book for the best cake. 
Small dolls were given to the other girls. 

While the judging was in progress the chil- 
dren were eagerly listening to a phonograph 
which rendered fine selections. Some of the 
boys had their harmonicas with them, upon 
which they played several tunes. Many of 
the girls read aloud favorite selections. 


obs 


The rest of the afternoon was spent in 
sports of various kinds, such as a foot-race, 
an egg-race, a three-legged race, jumping and 
‘* Bombay.’’ The contestants in the egg-race 
were to run one hundred feet with an egg 
held inaspoon at arm’s length. The winner 
would be the first one in without dropping 
the egg. The three-legged race was run by 
several boys. Two had their legs nearest 
each other, as they stood side by side, se- 
curely tied. They were then to run or hobble 
to the goal. The first pair to cross the goal 
won. ‘‘ Bombay’’—a game for boys— was 
played by having one boy stand in a stooping 
position while the others jumped over him, at 
the same time performing queer antics. 

The parents had contributed money with 
which to buy candy and peanuts, also lemons 
for lemonade, to which all had free access 
during the day. 
served ice cream and cake. 





Keeping “ Real Store” 
By Effie Stokes Levy 


OST children are fond of ‘‘ playing 
store,’’ though the ‘‘ store,’’ as a rule, is 
composed of very crude material. My plan 
is to give them a ‘‘ real store,’’ and in this 
way both large and small children can be 
amused for hours at a time, the children 
taking turns at being “‘ storekeeper.’’ 

The illustrations will show a few of the 
articles with which to stock the store. 
Labels and wrappers taken from canned 
goods, crackers, etc., may be collected during 
the winter, and the children help some older 
member of the family in their manufacture. 
Curtain-poles, shade-rollers, etc., are cut into 
the required sizes; the ends are covered 
with silvered paper taken from soap, etc., 
and the label is then pasted around the out- 
side. That portion of the label should be 





ALL READY FOR THE STORE 


used which affords the best description or 
idea of what the tin or package is supposed 
to contain. 

The packages of crackers are made from 
blocks of wood, cut the desired length, and 
covered with wrappers from every sort of 
cracker. When the wording of the wrappers 
cannot be put into a small enough space 
the necessary words may be cut separately, 
leaving no margin around them, and placed 
close together. 

Cans of baking-powder, mustard, cocoa and 
numerous other articles may be made in the 
same way. Dried and split peas, marrow 
beans, and such other inexpensive groceries, 
may be given to the children in small quan- 
tities at a time. 

Either the father of the family or an older 
brother could put together roughly a small, 
portable arrangement of shelves and a 
counter. A small set of scales can be pur- 
chased at little cost. If one is ingenious the 
result will be a well-stocked, well-appointed 
little store, at a very slight expense. 


Another page of ways to entertain children during 
their vacation will be given in The Journal next month. 
** How to Make a Bicycle Boat’’ will be illustrated and 
described, and there will be a number. of other original 
ideas given. 


At six o’clock the girls | 

















Street 


A street famous 
in London as the 
birthplace of John 
Milton, the poet, 
who was born 
there Dec.9, 1608. 


Bread Street was 
so named from the 
market in which 
bread was sold, the 
bakers of London 
being forbidden 
to sell bread any- 
where except in 
this market. 


If this queer old 
idea were in force 
to-day the great 
demand for 
Uneeda Biscuit, 
the world’s most 
famous food, 
would make it 
necessary to name 
every street in 
every city — 


Uneeda 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 












































FLOYD M. SMITH, JR. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


3 Years Old 
































Name and address withheld 


by parents’ request 






































SUE E. DOWNING 
Virginia, Illinois 
6 Years Old 



































GLADYS MONROE 
Morristown, New Jersey 


5 Years Old 

















THE PRETTIEST CHILD 


38 More, Completing the List of 112 Sejected for 


AN EXPLANATION BY MR. RUSSELL: Personal taste was not the basis on which I deter. 


mined my choice of these children; otherwise my selection might be interesting merely as one 


man’s point of view. Nature’s best 
intends perfection in the creation of all 


intentions were first considered. Nature unquestionably 
her forms and types, and if all the conditions of creatioy 


The four large pictures are from drawings by Mr. Russell fr 


reproductions of the twelve life-size oil canvases which Mr, f 
































ELIZABETH C. GALLIHER 
Muncie, Indiana 


2 Years Old 


















































SARAH CHAMBERLAIN 
Shirley, Indiana 
4 Years Old 
































MARION REYNOLDS 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
10 Years Old 









































LEE JONES 
Albany, Georgia 


6 Years Old 





























DOROTHY R. RAYMOND 
Chanute, Kansas 
4 Years Old 

















CATHERINE J. REITH 
St. Louis, Missouri 
4 Years Old 
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HESTER L. STEVENS, Syracuse, New York 
2 Years Old 
Mentally and physically the great sculptress, Nature, has been 
unusually successful in modeling this face — which lacks but one or 
two more loving touches to have produced a perfect example of her 
genius. A close study of each feature will well repay the student. 
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JULIA J. WILLIS 
Dallas, Texas 
1 Year 11 Months Old 
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MARY E. A. COLEMAN, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


1 Year 9 Months Old 


OGDEN A. SHANNON 
Austin, Texas 
4 Years Old 


















Among thousands of babies few faces were so perfectly modeled as this 
one. A study of the contour of the face —the eyes well set apart, the 
forehead well designed, and the baby mouth— affords evidence of this 
little maid’s right to a place among beautiful children. 



















































































PrmOTOGRAPH BY O£AN'S STUDIO 




















ELLID J. EASTMAN 
Peru, Indiana 
2 Years 10 Months Old 


LILLIAN B. HERRING 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
6 Years Old 
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HELEN R. GOSSARD 
Kansas City, Missouri 
9 Years 11 Months Old 


RUTH W. SCHOELLHOPF 
Buffalo, New York 
3 Years Old 


GIBSON C. HOBBS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
4 Years Old 
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er- be exactly favorable she could produce perfect forms and types. The conditions, however, 

as one r are exactly favorable. Therefore, in searching for beautiful children, I considered those 
ionably which closely approximated perfection. Afterward I allowed personal taste to influence me. 
reation 4 WALTER RUSSELL 

, The Journal's competition. In an early issue we shall give 

, h are to be presented to the parents of the twelve children. 
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WILLIAM L. McGILL 
Corsicana, Texas 


3 Years Old 



























































SARAH M. IDE 
Troy, New York 


5 Years Old 









BLANCHE Q. STORER 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
4 Years Old 


































DONALD MILLER, Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 Years Old 







This little fellow has a head that is well constructed, with plenty 
of room for the development of the brain. The face shows a good 
deal of character, and he no doubt has a very happy disposition. 
The eyes and mouth are particularly good. 



























































































































































DAGMAR A. GAMES 
Portland, Oregon 


14 Years Old 


FLORENCE B. RILEY, Chillicothe, Ohio 
5 Years Old 
Such a beautiful, almost ideal, profile as this little girl has, one very 
rarely sees. In each one of the four photographs of this child sent to 
The Journal there were indications that she dreams day-dreams which 
she never can tell, and hears things which she never can describe. 
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j FREDERICK P. COOK 
j Evansville, Indiana 
6 Years Old 
( ; 
HELENA N, SILBERSTEIN 
Duluth, Minnesota 
2 Years Old 
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’ ~ 2 LUCILE SAMUEL 
»y, ha Little Rock, Arkansas 
> 5 Years Old F 
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JOSEPH R. LUTZ 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
4 Years Old 





























FRANCES B. KEENAN 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


2 Years Old 





























KATHARINE V. PENFIELD 
Buffalo, New York 


7 Years Old 





























MILDRED L. CORY 
Providence, Rhode Island 


3 Years Old 












































JULIETTE HOFMAYER 
Albany, Georgia 
2 Years Old 









































DONALD M. DAVIDSON 
Quincy, Illinois 
1 Year 8 Months Old 


ZERELDA ROGERS 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
6 Years Old 


ELIZABETH AKIN 
Wellston, Ohio 
3 Years Old 


HELEN COOPER 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
2 Years 8 Months Old 
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JAMES B. SAYERS 
East Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
1 Year Old 






















To Get Rid of Insects 


HE following in ’ 
| clude only the oe) 
commoner of the 

insect pests that in 
fest our gardens and _ house 
plants, and the manner of 
dealing with them is the 
simplest and most effective 
and is exactly what I myself 
practice. The insecticides 
given may need a little ex 
planation 

PYRETHRUM PowDbDER: Get it fresh. 
Dust it over the plants with a com 
mon powder-puff or powder-bellows. 
Much or little has no evil effect on 
plants. Or mix it in water and spray 
it or sprinkle it on the plants. 

WHITE HELLEBORE POWDER: Use as 
above, but more carefully, as it is 
poisonous; pyrethrum is not. As a 
decoction a tablespoonful to a gallon 
of water is about right. It does not 
hurt the plants. 

TOBACCO STEMS OR Dust may be used 
freely on outdoor plants without harm, 
but very strong tobacco water will 
‘scorch’’ young leaves. 

Hor WATER at 130° Fahrenheit will not 
hurt any plant, and 140° is safe with 
most plants; 150° for root libations is 
harmless to the roots. 

SULPHUR: Powdered sulphur will not 
hurt plants, but only the experienced 
should use sulphur fumes. 

WHALE-OIL SOAP: Dissolve half a pound 
in a gallon of hot water for use on 
foliage; double this strength on hard 
wood, as for scale on outdoor plants in 
winter. 

IiypRANYT WATER: A strong force from 
a hose nozzle frequently applied is the 
safest of all insecticides and the best 
preventive of the insect evil. 

KEROSENE EMULSION: Kerosene, two 
parts; sour milk, one part; churn to 
gether into butter. Or kerosene, one 








\ gallon; whale-oil soap, a quarter of 
a pound; hot water, half a gallon; 
churn together into a cream. To one gal 


lon of either of these add ten gallons of 
water for work on vigorous plants, or 
fifteen yallons of water for more tender 
ones. You can buy the emulsion at the 
seed stores already prepared. 

PARIS GREEN: Paris green, one pound; 
quicklime, one pound and a half, and 
water enough to make a paste. Use at 
the rate of one pound of Paris green to 
150 or 200 gallons of water. Over-strong 
Paris green water is exceedingly harmful 
to plants, so it is better to have it a little 
under than over strength. In using it 
always keep the poison well stirred up in 
the water. 

CATERPILLARS ON PORCH VINEs: If they are 
large and not numerous pick them off by 
hand and kill them. Use the hose vigor- 
ously and caterpillars cannot get a lodg- 
ment. If they are numerous wet the vines, 
and in the evening dust them freely with 
white hellebore powder. 

MEALY BuGs infest all manner of window 
and greenhouse plants. Lay the plants on 
their sides and rub the bugs off with a 
small, stiff paintbrush. Then wash the 
plants, particularly the axils of leaves and 
branches, with a good lather of kerosene 
emulsion or whale-oil soap. 


HOW OUTDOOR 


N WET weather no plants need watering. 
As long as the ground is moist artificial 
watering is unnecessary. 

In protracted droughts watering is impera- 
tive. Well water, and rain, spring, creek or 
river waters are all excellent. 

Instead of dousing and drying out the 
ground every day it is far better to soak the 
ground well now and then and try to retain 
the moisture in it. This is done by watering 
at night and the next morning scarifying 
the surface deeply with a steel rake; or by 
mulching with short manure, lawn mowings 
or half-decomposed tree leaves. 

In watering give enough water at a time to 
penetrate to the lowest root; little dribbles 
do little good. Water plants when they are 
dry no matter what time of day it may be, 
but the best time is in the morning and late 
in the afternoon and the evening. In dry, 
hot, sunny weather do not water plants over- 
head in the heat of the day; some may stand 
it with impunity, but others, funkias, for 
instance, may blister. 

In watering from a hose or a watering-pot, 
no matter how great the flow may be, let it 
fall gently, and never so forcibly as to rut the 
ground, and do not dash it against the ground 
or against the stems or roots of the plants. 
But a good forcible dashing or hosing of 
water over the plants and in among their 
branches and leaves is excellent: it refreshes 
them and keeps them clean from dirt and 
insects, and enough may fall upon the 
ground to satisfy the roots. : 

Particular care should be shown in having 
flower-beds and borders so arranged that rain 
water shall never stay in pools about them; 
have perfect surface drainage. In artificial 
watering never let the water run off in ruts. 

Scarcity of water and hot, dry weather give 
enervated constitutions and stunted growth, 
and are very conducive to the spread and evil 
of the red spider. 
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GREEN FLIES OR PLANT LICE infest many 
kinds of garden plants, including some 
shrubs as the snowball, and vines as the 
trumpet honeysuckle. Hot tobacco water 
and pungent dust will kill them. 

RED SPIDER ON House PLANTS: Pick off 
the worst leaves. Lay the plants on their 
sides and hose or syringe them thoroughly; 
then take soapy water and a sponge and 
hand-wash every leaf, and while they are 
yet wet dust the under sides of the foliage 
with powdered sulphur. 

WHITE SCALE ON HARDY ROSEBUSHES are 
often so bad as to give the stems the ap- 
pearance of being whitewashed. Cut out 
the most infested stems. Dissolve two 
pounds of whale-oil soap in a gallon of hot 
water, and in winter paint or spray the in- 
fested stems with this. In summer use the 
same solution, diluted with four times its 
bulk of water, as a spray. 

SLUGS ON ROSEBUSHES: Quite early in 
summer many of the leaves of the rose- 
bushes become skeletonized by a little, 
sticky slug, or worm, that eats the fleshy 
or green part of the leaves. A solution of 
whale-oil soap sprayed, syringed or sprin 
kled over the bushes to wet the leaves 
under and over will destroy the slugs, and 
if a little white hellebore powder or pyreth- 
rum powder is added to the solution the 
destruction of the insects is surer. Dry 
powder of hellebore or pyrethrum puffed on 
to the wetted leaves will also destroy the 
pest. I have killed it by fresh air-slaked 
lime dusted over and under the bushes by 
hand. 

ROSE BUGS come when the June roses begin 
to open, and stay for five weeks, eating the 
rose blossoms and foliage, and flowers and 
leaves of many other plants. They appear 
in great numbers and fly everywhere, but 
they are stupid creatures, and when dis- 
turbed think more of spluttering with their 
feet than taking to their wings for safety. 
Catch them and kill them is the only effect- 
ive method of destroying them. But if you 
catch and kill every bug in your garden 
to-night, to-morrow it will be full again, 
so it is necessary to persist in the work, 
Spread a cloth or sheet under the bushes 
and then jar the latter, and the bugs will 
fall on to the sheet. Now shake them to- 
gether into a heap on the ground and 
trample them to death, or dump them into 
a pail partly filled with kerosene. Or take 
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a wide-mouthed pail or tin milk 
pan one-third filled with kerosene, 
and go into the garden and shake 


IAS) >) O the bugs into the pail. That 


will be their finish Spraying the 
bushes with a weak solution of 
whale-oil soap and a little tobacco juice 
added will render the rose less to the bugs’ 
liking than plants not so treated, and they 
will leave vou and go elsewhere for a meal. 


ANTS: The ants that infest the plants, run- 


ning up and down the stems and branches, 
are not eating the plants; they are simply 
insect farmers. Get rid of the aphides and 
scale insects on your plants, and the ants 
will leave you. 


ANT HILLS ON THE LAWN: Take an iron rod 


or pointed wooden stake and pierce a few 
holes in the ant mounds down to the level 
of the lowest gallery. Into these holes, 
according to size or depth, pour an ounce, 
more or less, of bisulphide of carbon, and 
immediately tamp a little clay or dirt over 
the surface of the holes to keep in the 
fumes. If necessary repeat this within a 
week or two. Or, instead of tamping 
clay over the mouths of the holes, take a 
piece of old carpet or a blanket and have 
it well wetted, and immediately after ap- 
plying the bisulphide spread the wet carpet 
over the holes and let it stay there ten or 
fifteen minutes; then remove it, and witha 
lighted paper at the end of a bean-pole set 
fire to the gas, which will explode and 
penetrate to the innermost depths of the 
ant hill, killing almost every ant in the 
colony. 


CURRANT WORMS eating the leaves of currant 


and gooseberry bushes: When the leaves 
expand and the bushes are coming into 
bloom get fresh white hellebore powder 
and puff it on to the bushes when they are 
wet. Repeat this once or twice, a week or 
ten days apart. 


BORERS IN TREES: In May scrape the bark 


of the stems of the trees and wash them 
with a strong solution of whale-oil soap 
with a little crude carbolic acid added. 
This is a repellent only. If the borers are 
in the tree take a piece of pliable copper 
wire and push it as far into the holes as 
possible to puncture the borers to death. 


THE CATERPILLARS that in summer eat the 


leaves of our street and lawn trees, as 
horse-chestnut, linden, maple, etc., skele- 
tonizing them, are the larvz of the tussock 
moth. If you have hydrant pressure turn 
the hose full force up into the trees and 
knock off all the worms possible; then 
sweep them up and destroy them. Or 
spray the trees with kerosene emulsion, to 
which one ounce of Paris green has been 
added to twenty gallons of the emulsion. 
Prevention, not cure, should rule in this 
case. The female is wingless and crawls 
up the tree to lay her eggs. Do not let her. 
To prevent it tie a band of dark-colored 
cotton wadding around the trunk of the 
tree, or tack a band of insect lime around 
it. In winter the white, dry, spittle-like 
cocoons of this insect, filled with eggs, 
appear in the crevices of the bark all over 
the tree. Scrape off and destroy every one 
of them. Or tie a sponge to the end of a 
long bean-pole and dip it in creosote oil, 
and with it touch every cocoon on the 
tree, redipping the sponge as often as is 
necessary to keep it sopping. The touch 
of oil will kill every egg in the cocoon, 
and, of course, no eggs mean no cater- 
pillars 


PLANTS SHOULD BE WATERED IN SUMMER 


MONTHLY RosEs: Water copiously once a 
week all summer. 

JUNE OR HARDY PERENNIAL ROSES: Water 
generously once a week if necessary prior 
to midsummer, but after that only now 
and then —just enough to keep the plants 
from wilting. 

KOZMPFER’S JAPAN IRIs, being semi-aquatic, 
should be watered generously once or twice 
a week 

DAHLIAS: Make basin holes around the plants 
and soak them liberally twice a week. 

CANNAS: Water heavily twice a week. 

GERANIUMS: Until the end of June water 
copiously, say once a week: this is to make 
roots and growth; after June water only 
enough to keep the plants from wilting. 
Much water causes rank growth; modera- 
tion in water, much bloom. 

HELIOTROPES: Once or twice a week. 

NASTURTIUMS: Once or twice a week, and 
hose the plants overhead at the same time. 

PeEtruNIAS: The fine big fringed singles, and 
the full doubles especially, should be 
watered heavily once a week; the com- 
moner singles half as often. 

SCARLET SALVIA: Never let it taste drought. 
Water once or twice a week. 

VERBENAS: If in moist ground they last in 
bloom all summer. Soak the ground 
once a week. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Drought in summer 
makes constricted hard wood, and this 
meaus small blossoms. Make basin holes 
around the plants and water heavily at 
least once a week. Fill in the holes next 
morning to keep in the moisture. 

SWEET PEAS: Drought means a short, quick 
crop, and devastation by red spider. Give 
a heavy soaking of water once or twice a 
week, and keep the ground along the rows 
mulched with short manure. 

GOLDEN GLOW RUDBECKIA: It is a perfect 
toper. If you would have it seven or eight 


feet high and to bloom through August you 
must deluge it with water every third or 
fourth day. 


FLOWER-BEDS IN GENERAL: Every now and 


then give them a thorough soaking of 
water, and next morning scarify them with 
the rake; repeat this as often as they show 
signs of dryness. Treat mixed border 
plants in the same way. But if there are 
any particular plants, as Neumann’s cone- 
flower, and mistflower, that show early 
effects of drought, water them especially 
and oftener than the general collection. 


PokRCH PLANTS: In the case of palms, 


rubbers, screw pines, Boston ferns, bam- 
boos and other plants grown in pots or 
tubs, and set here and there on the ver- 
andas, watering will probably be necessary 
every day; and where the plants are 
large and their tubs comparatively small, 
watering may be needed twice a day in hot 
weather. Hose them overhead every day. 


OUTSIDE PoT PLANTs—that is, large palms, 


cycads, dracenas, rubbers, screw pines 
and the like, grown in large pots or tubs 
as specimen plants on or about the lawns or 
flower garden, and the tubs plunged to near 
their brims in the ground—should be 
watered every day or second day. 


HYDRANGEAS IN POTS OR TUBS are exceed- 


ingly thirsty. Soak them every day, and 
if the water is slow to pass into and through 
the soil, bore a few holes with a stake down 
through the ball of earth, then mulch the 
surface with rotted manure. To get big, 
fat foliage as well as massive flower heads 
you must feed the plants generously and 
continuously and set them where they are 
shaded from the noonday sun. 


Grass Lawns: The fields burn up of drought 


in summer, and so, too, will our lawns if 
we do not water them. Soak them every 
day, if need be. Keep the hose at work 
day or night —it will not hurt the grass. 





CUDAHY’S 


REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT 
**THE TASTE TELLS” 

FOR SOUPS, SAUCES 
SAVORY SUNDRIES AND BEEF TEA 
Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-3 Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons 


The Cudahy 
Spoons 


grace the best tables 
because they bear 
no advertising, 

are made in the 
latest design, 
French Gray 
Finish, and are 
heavier than 
triple silver 


the Spoons 


For each spoon 
desired send a 
metal cap from 
an 2-0z.or larger 
sized jar of 
Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, 
and 10 cents 

in silver or 
stamps to 
plate. , . f cover mail- 
\ > ingexpense, 

Made by ‘ Me ond mention 


Wn. A. Rogers, this publica- 
The Famous tion. 


Silversmith. 


ADDRESS 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Department T 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 
is sold by all druggists and grocers. 
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WASHABLE WALL COVERING 


Applied to the walls like paper. Permanent 

as tile. As easy to keep clean as your face. 

Used on kitchen, hallways, bathroom, etc. 
Sold in handsome prints and tile effects, plain, 
varnished and glazed with oil colors. Don't 
select wall coverings without seeing Sanitas. 

If your department store, decorator or oil cloth dealer 

cannot supply you, send us his name. We will see 

you are supplied. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 
~n 320 Broadway, New York City 














Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 792 Tremont Street 
application , Mass. 
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FOR SAL 


THIS LOT 
OF LAND 





CONTAINING about 470,000 Square Feet 


FRONTAT~ ON PARKWAY 1300 FEET 


FOR gS JOHN B.MARTIN, 


PAR sppiy 1) P. J. KENNEDY. 


71 BROAD ST. BOSTON. 


Fm 6 mens 


SIGNS IN BOSTON WiLL SOON BE LIMITED TO THE SMALL SIZE SHOWN HERE 








PARKWAY SIGNS IN BOSTON PROPOSED TO HAVE REMOVED BY LAW 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO BEAUTIFYING OUR HOMES AND TOWNS 


Conducted by J. Horace 


ILLBOARDS stand much in the 
way of Beautiful America, and 
if we are to return to our Eden 
they must be either eliminated 
where offensive, or very materially 
modified in character and appearance 
where they seem to be permissible. 
That is the burden of the appeal I would 
make to the millions who will see these 
words, and who can, if they will, readily 
start a great work of improvement and 
beautification. 

My daily bread is earned in a business 
that gives me a close relation to and a keen 
interest in modern advertising. I will admit 
to looking first at the advertising pages of 
the current magazines, and to reading with 
enjoyment the enticing literature — for litera- 
ture it is, often of a high type—lI find there, 
while looking at the pictures which aid in 
convincing me that I need nearly everything 
that is properly offered. But when entering, 
as I was, not long ago, the ambitious and 
potentially beautiful Schenley Park, in 
Pittsburg, I was confronted by an invitation, 
appearing just across the street, in letters two 
yards high, to purchase certain articles of 
clothing at a certain department store, there 
was aroused only the sensation of wrong and 
disgust, not the attraction to buy. 






HEN, too, I saw displayed in gigantic 

characters on the Canadian shore of 
Niagara’s cataract the name of an article of 
food I had until then eaten freely and respected 
thoroughly, I felt that such advertising might 
readily warn one what zo/ to purchase! 

This desecration of one of God’s beneficent 
wonders, by a hideously inappropriate adver- 
tising sign, reminded me of a sad journey in 
my home city. Following to the grave a 
loved one, the intrusion upon the sight of all 
in the funeral party of a series of great bill- 
boards clustered about the vicinity of the 
entrance to the cemetery, urging the purchase 
of various commodities, or a visit to a vaude- 
ville show, seemed absolutely sacrilegious. 

I called not long ago at a pleasant home 
on one of the carefully arranged and park- 
like boulevards that St. Louis has wisely 
been adding to its residential section. From 
the cozy library on the second floor there was 
a view across the grass and trees of the open 
space, abruptly stopped by an enormous sign, 
at least two hundred feet long, presenting the 
claims of a ‘‘ scenic’’ railroad to the Pacific! 
Little wonder that all in the room resolved 
to avoid that railroad, regardless of its com- 
forts and its scenery. 

A friend told me, recently, of the indigna- 
tion excited in a beautiful old city of the South 
at the erection of the really vulgar signs of a 
certain medicinal tablet ina number of promi- 
nent places along the tree-graced hill streets. 
This indignation bore fruit in the tearing 
down of the offensive billboards by some 
gentlemen of the town, who boldly avowed 
their willingness to fight it out legally if the 
sign-men so desired. No Southern jury 
would have had to leave the box to givea 
verdict in such a case, and the advertiser 
didn’t risk atrial. Could there be the slight- 
est question that that advertising did not pay? 


Sle; president of one of the great railroads 
of the world — indeed, I will mention this 
railroad, the Pennsylvania, to its honor! — 
was approached by one of the billboard- 
erecting firms with the offer of an almost 
fabulous sum of money each year to be paid 
for the privilege of placing signs about its 
station buildings, upon which, by-the-way, a 
most commendable system of plant adorn- 
ment has been progressing. ‘‘ Not for a 
million dollars a year,’’ said this official. 
Does any one think for a moment that Mr. 
Cassatt lost anything, in a business way, for 
his road, in this action? 

Travelers between Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia will remember how some staringly 
offensive signs break and shut out part of the 
splendid scenery where the railroad crosses 
the mouth of the Susquehanna River. I 
recently overheard a gentleman who was 
evidently not a total abstainer remark to his 
table vis-a-vis in the dining-car, ‘* Well, 
that’s too tough for me; *‘ that zei// be all’ for 
that whisky, so far asI’m concerned!’’ Here 
was an article the sale of which was being 
interfered with by its hateful advertising. 
That was the only time a signboard has ever 
given me a feeling of partial satisfaction! 


McFarland, President of the American League for Civic Improvement 


ET me ask every reader of these lines: 
Did vou ever buy anything because you 
saw it advertised on a billboard or signboard 
erected in a place that was otherwise beauti- 
ful? If the millions who read say ‘‘ No!’’ 
there is something on this page for the con- 
sideration of the hundreds of advertisers 
who, more or less thoughtlessly, pay for 
desecrating Nature! 

I know a city whose chief pride is her river 
drive, mostly along the banks of a mile-wide 
stream, graced with a broad panorama of 
water, island and mountain. At one point 
of great scenic beauty a pair of huge sign- 
boards border this drive to annoy those who 
come by. Is there business here for any but 
the signboard agent and the painter? 


T MAY be urged that my view is that of the 
enthusiast, and that the vast majority of 
the people do not object to signboards any- 
where. .Two years ago it was my duty to 
‘“stump’’ my home town for a project in- 
volving a large expenditure of the public 
money for much-needed improvements, and 
promising a considerable extension of the 
city’s meagre parks. I went into all sec- 
tions of the city with a stereopticon, show- 
ing by picture what ugliness existed and 
what beauty might be had. The audiences 
were surely the so-called ‘‘ plain people,’’ 
and they were sometimes distinctly hostile 
to some of the propositions made. Not one 
time, however, when I showed how a bill- 
board settlement shut out the trees of a 
spot selected for a small park, and asked 
whether they preferred the signs or the 
park, did I fail to hear an emphatic shout of 
** Give us the park!”’ 

Nor has there been a single time in the 
scores of instances of the presentation of the 
same question to audiences all over Eastern 
America, with the statement that, while 
‘* boycotting ’’ was unpleasant, I was willing 
to refrain from purchasing any article offen- 
sively advertised, that the entire audience has 
not joined vociferously in the same resolution! 

This billboard matter is thus approached 
from the business standpoint, not as a ques- 
tion of pure zsthetics. I boldly affirm that 
offensive signboard advertising, placed where 
it obscures or defaces natural scenery, or 
where it interferes with the rest or comfort 
of any person, does not pay. This proposi- 
tion can be tested and proved to their own 
satisfaction by the readers of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, and its millions of Beautiful 
Americans can by quiet protest and respectful 
action convince advertisers that their best 
interests lie in cutting out all such advertising. 


S TO just how to go abuut the work of 
wiping out the billboard nuisance I am 
ready toadvise. There are two main methods. 
The first is persuasion. Let every reader of 
this page buy some postal-cards, to be de- 
voted absolutely to billboard work. Select 
the sign most offensive; write a brief and 
perfectly respectful note to the advertiser 
asking him to remove the sign because it is 
offensive, and because you think it does not 
pay him. The note might read thus: 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, JIMCRACK SOAP. 

Sir: Your sign at (name exact location) is located 
where it interferes with the good appearance of the 
neighborhood, and I doubt its advertising efficiency. 
I ask your thought upon its removal, believing you 


would thus save and gain much more than’the cost of 
removing it. Yours truly, 








The result of the use of one postal card 
only by each person of the four or five mil- 
lions who see this page would be astonishing, 
and if each uses half a dozen the noise of the 
falling signs will be deafening! A ‘‘ postal- 
card campaign ’’ by the farmers of New York 
State recently prevented some obnoxious 
legislation. Each member of the Legislature 
at Albany received bushels of cards, and the 
pernicious bill was promptly killed! 

If the article advertised is local there will 
be no trouble to get the address of the adver- 
tiser. If it is a generally advertised article, 
and the home address cannot be easily had, 
write instead to a local merchant who retails 
the article—he will quickly pass on the re- 
quest, for his own good. Both the merchant 
and maker need your good will, and if you 
get others to join in your protest the ‘answer 
will be all the more prompt. 

There is one especially obnoxious form of 
this evil, evident in the outhouses and barns 
one sees along main-traveled roads that are 


entirely covered with advertising. The in- 
ducement to permit these atrocities is usually 
the seductive offer of free painting, to pre- 
serve from the weather, to which is added 
sometimes a sample box of the nostrum, soap 
or other article advertised, and occasionally 
asmall cash payment. Thus to save (?) a 
few dollars on paint the property-owner takes 
from the true value of his premises many 
times the cost of painting, offends his own 
sight, and permits the creation of a nuisance 
in the sight of all who pass by. 

Argument and persuasion will wipe out this 
evil practice. Show the offender how he is 
cutting down the selling value of his property, 
and work on his public spirit. If he is achurl 
who has no neighborhood pride it is possibly 
worth while to raise some money for the pur- 
pose, and appeal to his cupidity with a little 
cash instead of yellow paint; or paint his 
stable decently for him on a guarantee to 
keep off the liver pads for several years. 


HE second method of eliminating bill- 
boards is by compulsion. This may be 
both private, by a means already hinted at, or 
public, by the enactment of appropriate laws, 
abolishing, taxing or regulating signboards. 
Private compulsion is by a plain and de- 
termined declination to do any business 
with a man or firm that offends in advertis- 
ing objectionably. I have cited the case of 
the Southern city where the compulsion took 
the form of the destruction of the billboards. 
This was hardly legal, however morally right 
it may have been; but to refuse, and ask 
your neighbors to join you in refusing, to pur- 
chase articles offensively advertised in public 
places is entirely legal, and it is sure to be 
effective if properly managed. 

Public or legal compulsion is arrived at by 
securing legal enactments. These may pro- 
hibit entirely, on purely zsthetic grounds, 
or may impose a tax intended to he pro- 
hibitive. The character of the signboards, 
their height, size and ‘‘spread,’’ may be 
regulated by city or town ordinance. Thus 
the billboards deemed necessary may be 
made to yield a local revenue, and this would 
meet the objections of those who would not 
agree to their entire prohibition. 


HE city of Boston has an admirable law, 

prohibiting any signboards within a thou- 
sand feet of a park or parkway, save such as 
pertain to the sale of the premises upon which 
they are erected, and these are restricted to a 
size not exceeding three feet by four. Under 
this law there will be removed many bill- 
boards after a test case has gone through the 
courts, and others, permitted to remain 
because of their relation to the property upon 
which they stand, must come down to the 
legal size. The pictures at the head of this 
page show the change proposed. 

Other cities are restricting the height of 
billboards by imposing a high tax upon the 
““ double-deckers,’’ and there jis evidence of 
anawakening everywhere. The hateful signs 
facing upon the railroads are in danger, fora 
plan submitted to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
suggests the “‘ planting-out’’ of ‘*‘ Alpha Oil”’ 
and the like by trees and shrubs to grow 
along the edge of the ‘‘ right-of-way,’’ even- 
tually concealing the advertising while beau- 
tifying the line. Some advanced railroads, 
paying much attention to their station grounds 
—the Boston and Albany, the Pennsylvania, 
the Central of Georgia, for instances— may be 
expected to make determined war on the sign 
excrescences that threaten the effect of their 
most commendable efforts to beautify. 





OW, all this ‘‘ preachment’’ to THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL readers is in- 
tended to start going what I hope will be the 
most determined crusade against the disfigure- 
ment of signboards ever undertaken in 
America. By persuasion and by compulsion 
—any way and every way that is legal and 
right—my readers are urged to undertake 
the removal of signs that hurt. To make the 
work interesting, and worth while from even 
the financial standpoint, the editer of THE 
JOURNAL generously permits me to announce 
the very liberal prizes described on the first 
page in this issue. Thus the permanent re- 
moval of the flaunting signboard will not only 
be a benefit to the whole community and to 
Beautiful America, but may provide as well a 
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) The skill of the industrious bee extracts 
honey from the flowers. The science of 
man draws sweetness from the healthful 
corn— golden syrup from golden grain. 
This is called 
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CORN SYRUP \j 
A syrup clear and golden as the honey of 
the bee, richer in nutriment, less in cost. 

Karo Corn Syrup contains the whole- 
some goodness and purity of the corn. 
It's a fine spread for children’s bread, \ 
good for every article of diet requiring 
sweetening, from cakes to candy, and } 


Better than Honey for less Money. {|} 


Put up in air- 
tight, friction- 
top tins, and 
sold by all 
grocers in 
three sizes,10c, 
25c, 50c. Free 
on request _ 
“Karo in the 
Kitchen,’’ 
Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s book 
of original re- 
ceipts. 


CORN 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 
New York 
and 

Chicago 
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Dutch Cushion Top 


21 x 21 Inches 


PRINTED IN FAST COLORS; SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY DRY GOODS STORE IN AMERICA 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
address, with 10 cents in stamps, or coin, and we will see 


oe receive one. We desire to bring these Tops before 
the Women of America. 


THE EDDYSTONE MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 2085, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Used by the Royal Families and Smart Hotels 
Throughout Europe. 










EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES 


The Daintiest, Dryest Salt for 
table or kitchen. Contains 
wheat phosphates, making it 
invaluable in the daily food of 
growing children and delicate 


NEVER mothers. 


CAKES 


Send for sample, encugh for the family. Name your grocer. 


“*CEREBOS,” 78 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORE 


THE HOME IDEAL ;, *sutitu 


32-page 
book 8x1: inches, by MARGARET GREENLEAF, 
profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half page half 
tones of interiors from life. It is full of advice and 
suggestion by a writer of exquisite taste and long 
experience, including plans, furnishings, decorations, 
hangings and color schemes far cosily av well as 
simple houses — new and old. ‘Thoroughly practical. 








substantial money reward to the person or club | Sent postpaid for 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


submitting the required evidence and pictures. | J. F. PERKINS, 35 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MOSS ELVES AND THE WOODCUTTERS 


A Little Open-Air Play for Children, in the Elizabethan Manner 





CHARACTERS 
HANS, a woodcutter. 
GRETCHEN, his wife. 
MoSSMAN, a mountain elf. 

4 MosswoMman, his wife. 
two FAIRY SPRITES. 





DATI 
PLACI 


** Once upon a time.” 
A mountain slope in the Thuringian Forest. 
COSTUMES 

HANS, tall: Blouse and breeches of coarse brown; 
long brown stockings, heavy, low shoes; clumsy 
hat: shaggy hair and beard. 

GRETCHEN, tall: Tight, plain waist; skirt of same 
material reaching to ankles; coarse shoes; hair 
braided and wound about head. 

MOSSMAN, very small, bent and old: Green clothes 
of fantastic cut; whiskers and hair greenish gray. 

MosswoMaAn, still smaller: Short green dress; long, 
hanging, greenish-gray hair. She carries as a baby 
an awkward rag doll nearly as large as herself. 

FAIRY SPRITES: Short dresses of spangled white. 

DIRECTIONS 
This can be given in true Elizabethan manner 
ata picnic orin an orchard. The grass forms the 
stage; arude hut of boughs, the woodcutter’s home. 

A large wooden toadstool is fixed at the extreme 

front, right and left. A few moments before the play 

begins the Fairy Sprites dance down the aisle, 
through the audience, and seat themselves on these 

toadstools to remain until the play is closed, in imi- 

tation of the halberdiers of the early drama. 

The tunes are all from music-books of Queen 

Elizabeth’s time. 

[Enter GRETCHEN, left, knitting. 

GRETCHEN: 

Ah me, heigho! my needles fly so fast 

This ball of yarn cannot much longer last. 

My good man’s stockings I have just begun, 

And not a bit of wool is left unspun. 

And what should make it seem so much the worse 

I know there’s not a copper in his purse. 

But then, perhaps he’ll sell some wood to-day, 

There’s bread enough for dinner, anyway. 

[Enter MOSSWOMAN down aisle singing 
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GRETCHEN: 

What sad and mournful song is this I hear ? 

I did not dream of any person near. 

The tiny creature is a mountain elf! 

She seems more doleful than I am myself. 

[MosswoMANn repeats the song. 

GRETCHEN: 

Good-morrow to you, little unknown friend. 

How happens it that here your steps you bend ? 

I thought you did not like us mortal folks, 

And only came at night to play your jokes. 

I’nt very glad to see you. Pray, be seated. 

Never before have I an elfin greeted. 

(MOSSWOMAN Sits on ground, GRETCHEN on a log.) 

What words were those that made the little ditty ? 

I thought the tune too solemn to be pretty. 

MoOssWoMAN: 

A beggar’s song, kind woman, must be sad: 

I asked for food — naught else can make me glad. 

It breaks my heart to hear my baby moan; 

Just see, it’s grown too weak to stand alone. 

Woe’s me ! 

GRETCHEN: 

Poor thing, I'll see what I can spare. 

(Goes into hut, brings out small pointed loaf and 
breaks into two pieces.) 

I’ve just a single loaf, but that I’ll share. 

The larger half of this to Hans must go, 

The smaller half I’ll cut in two — just so— 

And that’s for you, and this for me. 

MOSSWOMAN (disdainfully ): 

A mite! 

Why, I could take it all in just one bite ! 

[Stuffs part into child’s mouth, part into her own, 
and thrusts the rest into the bosom of her dress. 
GRETCHEN carries remainder back into hut, but 
veturns with the small piece. 

GRETCHEN: 

Your hunger seems so great, take this, I pray; 

’Twill hurt me none to go without to-day. 

[MosswoMAN grads and quickly disposes of it. 

MOSSWOMAN (fo dady): 

Here, young one, make a bow and say we thank her, 

But that for what is left we strongly hanker 

GRETCHEN (shaking head mournfully ): 

My husband works so hard from early day z 

It would be wrong to give his food away. (Fa) 

MOSSWOMAN (crying): 

I care not whether it is wrong or right; 

You’ve just begun to whet our appetite. 

The other piece, I beg; give me the other. 


GRETCHEN (goes slowly and brings it out) 
Here, take it, take it all, poor elfin mother 
MoOSSWOMAN (vzibdbles and croons to baby): 


Composed in 1650. 
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HANS (in the distance u histles ): 


Composed in 1609. 
Joyfully. 
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HANS (enters, right, still whistling, with load (f 
fagots on his back. Throws them down): 

Upon my word, that was a heavy load 

‘lo carry down this stony mountain road! 

And after all my labor and my trouble, 

And bending my poor back till it was double, 

I couldn’t find a person who would buy. 

GRETCHEN: 

Poor Hans! 

HANS: 

Oh, don’t do that, my foolish, simple Gretchen; 

I’d rather that my dinner you'd be fetching. 

I'll stretch out here; my legs, in sooth, are weary. 

So bring me out my dinner, that’s a deary. 

( Throws himself upon the ground, left; GRETCHEN 
stands downcast.) 

What’s wrong? 

GRETCHEN (pointing to MOSSWOMAN ): 

There’s nothing left to eat, because 

I gave the elfin woman all there was. 

HANS: 

Oho! that’s good. You are a welcome guest. 

With visitors we are not often blest. 

A baby, too? 

GRETCHEN: 

And such a pretty dear! 

MosswoMAN: 

Of course I think her pretty. 

HANS: 

Bring her here. 

(Puts baby on his shoulder and runs about.) 
[Enter MOSSMAN down 
pushing wheelbarrow. 

HANS: 
Another guest ? 
MOSSMAN: 

I haven’t come to visit. Just to say 

That something in my barrow here is broke. 
HANS: 

Ah, yes; I see what’s happened; there’s a spoke 
That’s loosened and dropped out and lost. 
MOSSMAN: 

First tell me, if you fix it what’s the cost ? 

HAns (heartily ): 

Oh, nothing, man! Right now I'll take the measure 
And make a new spoke with the greatest pleasure. 
GRETCHEN: 

While he is working won’t you and your wife 
Please tell us something of an elfin’s life ? 

What do you do in cold and wintry weather? 
MossMAN: 

In hollow tree-trunks huddle close together, 

And sleep and snooze until the sun comes back. 
GRETCHEN: 

Have you no fear of howling beasts’ attack ? 
MOSSMAN: 

They’re friends to elfin folks. They don’t alarm us. 
We’ve but one enemy who likes to harm us: 

The Huntsman Wild; who rides upon the air. 

No one has ever seen him anywhere. 


I am so sorry I could cry. 





atsle through audience, 
HAns gives back baby. 


We’re honored much to-day. 


By Adele Barney Wilson 


DRAWINGS BY EUGENIE M. WIREMAN 


MosSSWOMAN: 
They say no trap is big enough to catch him. 
MOosSSMAN: 
Or any giant strong enough to match him. 
MoOSSWOMAN: 
He bends the treetops almost to the ground, 
And twists the limbs and branches round and round. 
HANS (aside to GRETCHEN ) 
They mean the wind. 
MOSSMAN: 
One day he stole my hat: 
I couldn’t see him, but it went like ¢/af, 

(Snaps his fingers.) 
’Way up among the clouds and out of sight. 
MOSSWOMAN: 
He tried to rob me of my cloak last night, 
But I hung close and fast and wouldn’t let him. 
The hateful man! I wish the wolves would get him. 
GRETCHEN: 
Sh! Hush! Tell us, instead, ot pleasant things, 
Of banquets, revels, dances, fairy rings; 
Or, better still, please show me how you dance; 
I’ve often longed to know, but had no chance. 
MOSSMAN: 
Right gladly, if your husband will but whistle 
While he is busy with his knife and chisel. 
We love a jig, or reel, or rigadoon. 
GRETCHEN: 
Do, Hans. 
HANS: 
Well, here’s a quick and lively tune. 
[MosswoMan puts baby against tree, Joins hands 

with MOSSMAN, and they dance. 

HANS (whistles several times through ): 


Composed in 1475. 
Brightly. 































GRETCHEN: 
Well done! 


HANS: 
That’s true, not only of the reel 
But also of my work upon the wheel. 
MOoOssMAN: 
See, wife, he’s made it look as good as new. 
(To HANS.) 
*Twill last me many seasons, thanks to you. 
And since you were polite and did not scold, 
Behold, each chip you cut is turned to gold. 
(HANS and GRETCHEN examine them delightedly. 
MosswoMAN (fo GRETCHEN): 
Because you gave me bread and called me ‘** friend ”’ 
Your ball of yarn shall never have an end. 
A thousand pairs of stockings, even more, 
Shall not exhaust its never-ending store. 
[GRETCHEN pulls ball from pocket and looks at it 
with wonder. 
GRETCHEN: 
Oh, thank you! 
HANS: 
Thank you both. 
MOssMAN: 
And now, good-day. 
Come, wife, pick up the child, we must away. 
[MosswoMan puts baby into wheelbarrow and they 
pass through the audience. 
GRETCHEN (holding up ball of yarn): 
No need to worry now, that when we’re old 
Our feet must be all stockingless and cold. 
HANS (jingling gold ): 
Nor e’er again because of lack of bread 
Go dinnerless and supperless to bed. 
GRETCHEN: 
With thankful hearts we’ll hasten to the town 
And buy some flour before the sun goes down. 
[They disappear at back, hand in hand. 
FAIRY SPRITES dance down the aisle. 
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| The Packard tone has a rich, }¥ 
| imaginative quality that brings 
player and listener together. 


makes you 

listen | 

Wholly on its artistic merits 

this piano has gone into the 

homes of thousands who love 

fine music, voiced by a fine 
instrument. 

Catalogues and full information on 


request. Our special offer makes it 
practicable for you to owna Packard. 








PHeE PacKArD Co., Dep't A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 











Established 1867 


| Chicago Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College enters upon the 39th 
year of its long and successful career Sept. 12th, 
1904. The new College Building, facing the Lake 
Front Park, is the finest structure in existence de- 
voted exclusively to a musical institution. The 
facilities afforded for a musical and dramatic educa- 
tion are unsurpassed in America or Europe. 

The faculty is the strongest and most brilliant 

ever assembled in a College of musical learning and 
includes many artists of world-wide renown. The 
latest important acquisition is the world - famous 
violinist and instructor, Emile Sauret, who is now a 
regular member of the Faculty. During last season 
students registered from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, from Berlin, Germany, and London, 
England. 
The Musical Directors are Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Emile 
Sauret, Dr. Louis Falk, Hans von Schiller, William 
| | Castle, Bernhard Listemann, Rudolph Ganz, Herman 
Devries, Felix Borowski, Theodore Spiering and 
Arthur Speed. 

The department of Acting, under the direction of 
Hart Conway, is a school of practical stage training 
endorsed by the leading managers, critics and actors. 
The College issues Teachers’ Certificates and Di- 
plomas and confers the degrees ‘‘ Bachelor of Music,” 
** Master of Music’’ and ‘*‘ Doctor of Music,’’ by 
authority of the State of Illinois. Catalog mailed 
free. All requests for information will receive prompt 
attention. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
College Building, 202 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, It. 
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“QUEEN OF MUSIC MAKERS” 
| @This is one of twenty-seven 
| styles of Reginas fully described 
in booklet, ‘A Harmony in Two | 
Flats,’’ together with an entertaining 
Regina story, sent free on request. 
@ Reginas are making music to-day in 
seventy-five thousand homes. They 
fit in with elaborate decorations and 
beautiful furniture. They furnish real 
music to enliven a social evening. - 


THE REGINA COMPANY 
6 East 22d Street, New York 
275 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 




















Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 

l-actory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 

; you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
"4 THE G 








FOR SUMMER 
AFTERNOONS 
People go wild over it. 
Just like a Real Cotton Exchange. 
Different from all other card 
games. Scientific, yet intensely 
amusing. Ask your dealer; or 
sample sent postpaid for 50 cts. 
Standard American Game Co. 

Atlanta, Georgia 
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A Girl’s Athletics in Summer 


° HILEsomuch 
has been 
written of 


x ‘ 
a YM late years concerning the 
as 





<> necessity for exercise, 
\ F comparatively little has 
L\ Gy been said about the 
(a \ dangers of overexertion. 


But that these dangers 
really exist many of us 
know from our personal 
experience. It is sucha 
temptation to “‘ keep up”’ 
with some other girl that 
it is extremely difficult to 
learn the lesson of our 
own limitations. 
Indeed, I know of noth- 
ing harder for a young 
person to do than to stop atthe right time. A 
modern writer speaks of the ‘‘curve of health.’”’ 
Because we wake up some morning and do 
not feel as bright and energetic as we did the 
day before is not a proof that we are losing 
our health, or that something serious is going 
to happen, but it is quite possibly merely the 
downward stroke in our curve of health. 

The variation from day to day in our feel- 
ings should, of course, not be too marked, but 
it is only normal that these variations should 
exist to a certain degree. There is undoubt- 
edly far more temptation in the summer to go 
beyond one’s capacity than even in the winter, 
for now that the summer is here all of the out- 
door sports are continually inviting us to exert 
ourselves beyond the rightful limit. No one 
can be as good a judge of your capacity for 
exertion as you are yourself. When you 
know that you ought to stop and rest you 
should have strength of will enough not to be 
overpersuaded by some one who at the time 
is more vigorous than you are. 


PLAY TENNIS BUT DO 
NOT OVERDO IT 


OU are not equally capable of exertion at 
all times, and if you do not use your judg- 
ment in this matter you may pay a severe 
penalty. This is applicable especially to the 
more vigorous games and sports. Take, for 
instance, tennis. There are times when you 
are physically incapac- 
itated for indulging 
in any such exercise. 
Instead, you should 
be lying down and 
storing up strength for 
the time when your 
curve of health is in 
the ascendent. 

The Japanese 
woman is often held 
up to us as a model of 
strength. She is com- 
paredathietically with 
her brother, and she is 
so trained in the feats 
of wrestling that she 
can easily throw a 
strong man who has not had the benefit of her 
training. There are many factors to account 
for the difference between the Japanese girl 
and the average American girl. We must 
remember, in the first place, that she is 
the product of generations of untrammeled 
women. Heredity means so much: her body 
has been allowed to be free and none of its 
parts has been bound in by clothes which 
hamper its functions and limit its develop- 
ment. She has had her chest and diaphragm 
free for breathing and her feet have been 
undistorted by badly fitting shoes. Still, with 
all these advantages of heredity and training, 
it must, nevertheless, be remembered that the 
Japanese girl ought to realize, as well as the 
American, that she has her limitations. 


DO not mean to decry physical exercise in 

any way; I simply want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that you should use due care and 
discretion on account of the peculiar consti- 
tution with which Nature has endowed you. 
You must conform to the law of your nature 
if you would keep yourself in good health. 
** And this law, while it is the glory, is not 
the weakness, but the limit, of womanhood.’’ 

A healthy girl must have her occupations 
and her recreations, but these should be suit- 
able to her as an individual both in kind and 
in amount; it is only when she overdoes that 
she injures herself, and happy is the girl who 
learns this lesson before she has wrought 
lasting harm to her health. Especial care is 
necessary in girls from the ages of twelve to 
twenty, and, unfortunately, this is just the 
time when girls are apt to be least judicious. 

The modern parent is not infrequently so 
ambitious for her daughter’s distinction, both 
mental and physical, that she does not 
impose the proper restrictions. You have 
probably all heard of Miss Fawcett, who, 
although she won a senior wranglership by 
four hundred points above the highest man, 
studied only six hours a day; two or three 
hours she devoted to outdoor sports. 







“*LIE IN A HAMMOCK WITH A BOOK" 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


HE English girl, as a rule, is far wiser 
than her American cousin, for she realizes 
the value of fresh air and judicious exercise. 
It has been said by those who have made 
careful scientific studies of these subjects 
that the secret of perfect health for girls lies in 
the habit of intermittent work and play, not 
at one special time only, but at short inter- 
vals. If you look at a girl who does house- 
work you will find, as a rule, that she is apt 
to be in better condition than one who is ina 
shop. The hours of the girl working behind 
the counter are shorter than those of the one 
working in the kitchen, but they are not 
broken up into intervals. Two periods of 
work of four hours each are far less fatiguing 
than one period of eight hours. It is the 
same old story of the heart, which, although it 
is such a diligent worker, still takes its tiny 
period of rest between every two exertions. 
If this principle of sufficient rest after periods 
of exertion were always held in mind and 
carried out in practice there would be far less 
necessity of aday or two being given up every 
few weeks. This has been worked out by 
careful calculation based on the history of 
thousands of girls. 


VEREXERTION mentally as well as 
physically does much injury tothe young, 
growing girl. Do not understand me to say 
that ambition wisely curbed is not an excellent 
trait, for without ambition you will never ac- 
complish your best inthis world. But I mean 
when you are in the High School, for example, 
do not think more about gaining a prize than 
you do about your health; your health will be 
of more service to you than all the prizes in the 
world. It is just at this time, between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, that the foundation is 
laid of so much of our ‘‘Americanitis.”’ 

I have known of many cases of girls who 
were incapacitated for years through over- 
exertion injudiciously timed. When the 
waste products of overexertion accumulate in 
the blood we feel fatigued, and when their 
quantity passes beyond the normal limit we 
become ill. Breathlessness from exertion 
means that we have not been able to recuper- 
ate as fast as we have been using up material. 


a WHat I have said perhaps 


applies rather to girls who 
are tempted to be too ambitious 
in the matter of physical exer- 
cise. There is the girl, of 
course, who exerts herself so 
little that she finally reaches the 
stage where any exertion ap- 
pears to her to be too much. 
Lethargy is really the word for 
this girl’s state, and if she would 
only rouse herself and stir up her 
unused muscles she would ap- 
preciate how much she had been losing by 
her former indolence. 

But to go back to summer athletics. Many 
times you can play nine holes in golf with 
great physical benefit, whereas eighteen holes 
would only exhaust you. 

It is just the same way with tennis: you 
could play a few games and feel all the 
better, whereas if you play all the after- 
noon, especially in the hot sun, you might 
not get over the effects for a week. Still at 
other times it would be better for you not to 
play at all, but to lie in a shaded hammock 
with a book. 


S TO sea bathing, it is quite possible that 
some among you are not strong enough 
to indulge in this at all unless the water is 
quite warm. Inany case you should observe 
certain precautions. Never swim directly 
before or after eating. An hour anda half at 
least should intervene both before and after 
meals. It is much better to stay in the water 
only a short time than to spend an hour or 
more in swimming. Even if you are a good 
swimmer it is safer to swim toward the shore 
than away from it. When you are tired you 
should never try to swim at all; nor should 
you stay in the water when you feel cold. 
The sun and sand bath after the sea plunge 
is most beneficial, and a run on the beach 
after your swim is 
very invigorating. 
There are in- 
stances in my ac- 
quaintance of girls 
who have been 
unbalanced men- 
tally for periods of 
from one to five 
years through in- 
dulgence in 
sea- bathing 
under ill- 
judged con- 
ditions. 














““THE SAND BATH IS BENEFICIAL" 


Good Health for Girls 


E. H. B. The most important acids in 
the ordinary fruits are malic, citric and 
tartaric. Malic acid is found in peaches, 

apricots, apples, pears, currants and goose- 
berries ; citric acid is found in oranges, lemons 
and limes; tartaric acid predominates in 
grapes. Among the most acid fruits are 
lemons and currants. 


Scratching, friction or constant irritation 
well often cause discoloration of the skin. 
Massage of such spots with cold cream will 
assist in thety removal. 


SUZETTE. A good recipe for sunburn is the 
following : Sublimed sulphur, half a drachm ; 
carbonate of zinc, one drachm; ointment of 
oxide of zinc, one ounce. This is to be applied 
lightly to the surface. 


Take your sun bath in the early morning 
during the summer. Ventilate the house 
thoroughly every day, letting the sunshine 
in for an hour or two. 


M.J. I know of nothing that will turn pre- 
maturely gray hair to its natural color. There 
are harmless dyes, but I do not approve of 
their use. Anything artificial is always most 
apparent and unattractive. 


Hot baths make one cooler than cold baths. 
Never bathe when in a perspiration. 


Jessie McK. Always breathe through your 
nose. In this way the air is warmed before 
it reaches your lungs, which are of such a 
delicate structure; besides, the mucous mem- 
brane remains moist, and this prevents a dry 
mouth and snoring. 


In the summer lemonade made from, pure, 
cool water —not ice cold —is most refvesh- 
ing. Another pleasant drink is oatmeal 
water, This may be made into a thin gruel. 


ALEXANDRIA. Only young cucumbers 
should be eaten. These vegetables are always 
indigestible. This is chiefly due to the large 
seeds. 


Keep vourself in as calm a frame of mind as 
possible, especially in the summer, In this 
way you ave in the best condition to avoid 
the dangers incident to this season, Sun- 
stroke is best avoided by observing the 
ordinary rules of hygiene. 


G.1. A good freckle lotion is composed of 
one drachm of ammonium chloride to four 
ounces of distilled water. Mop on the face. 
An ointment that may be used for the same 
purpose consists of one drachm of boracic acid 
to half an ounce of ointment of rose-water. 
This is dabbed on the spots twice a day. 


You need more sleep in warm days than you 
do in cold weather. 


SUBSCRIBER. You will find hot salt baths 
very restful for your feet when they are tired 
and swollen from long standing. You can use 
the following ingredients, which are to be 
dissolved in the bath water: Alum, one ounce ; 
rock salt, two ounces; borax, two ounces. 


Eat your heartiest meal at night, after the 
day's work is over. Dyspepsia isvery apt to 
result from working after a hearty meal. 


CLARA P. A good lotion for oily hair is : 
Witch hazel, 2 ounces; 
Alcohol, 2 ounces ; 
Distilled water, 1 ounce; 
Resorcin, 40 grains. 


Rub this well into the scalp at night. 


Eat plentifully of fruit during the summer, 
but be sure that it is in perfect condition — 
neither under-vripe nor over-ripe. 


CHINA. If your neck has a yellowish cast 
washing it carefully every night with hot 
water and soap, and thoroughly rubbing in 
cold cream, will be of benefit. The lotion 
given in this column for freckles would be 
helpful in your case. 


Dancing is one of the best of exercises for 
cultivating grace. 


MURIEL. For your double chin use the fol- 
lowing exercises: Drop chin to chest, and 
keeping the face to the front roll the head 
slowly and ina relaxed condition, first to the 
left and then to the right, describing a circle 
with the head. From erect position try to 
touch right ear to shoulder. Returning to po- 
sition try to bring left ear to shoulder, in each 
case holding shoulders in normal position. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer questions in this 
column. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail 
should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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Milk Food **No, 1” 
For Infants from birth to 
three months of age. 
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Milk Food “No, 2” 


For Infants between the ages of 
three and six mon‘hs. 
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py Malted Food 
NS “No. 3” 
Z “ Forchildrenofsix months and 
~ upwards, 


The ‘‘Allenburys"’ Milk Food No. 1 is 
identical in chemical composition with 
maternal milk, and is as easy of assimi- 
lation. It can therefore be given alter- 
nately with the breast without fear of 
upsetting the young infant. 

The ‘Series”’ is so arranged that 
each ‘‘Food’’ affords the maximum 
amount of nourishment which, at the 
period for which it is intended, the or- 
gans of the child can with perfect ease 
digest. Evidence of the great value of 
our system of infant feeding is con- 
stantly accumulating through letters 
received from nearly all parts of the 
world, not only from parents but also 
from prominent members of the medical 
profession telling of the’ very gratify- 
ing results attending their use of the 
**Allenburys’’ Foods, often in cases 
apparently hopeless, and after many 
other artificial foods and modified milk 
had been tried. 

Liberal sample and our pamphlet on 
‘*Infant Feeding and Management”’ sent 
free of charge on request. 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
TORONTO, CAN. LONDON, ENG. 

























My Best Ten Cold 


Blind Hare 


HOP one pound and a half of 
round steak and one pound and 
a half of veal cutlets fine. Add 


to them four eggs well beaten, half a 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, a level 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, two level 
teaspoonfuls of salt, a saltspoonful of 
black pepper and two cupfuls of stale 
breadcrumbs; mix all together and 
pack in a square bread-pan. ‘Turn it 
out carefully on a tin sheet, baste with 
butter, sprinkle with breadcrumbs, 
and bake in a moderate oven for three 
hours, basting once or twice with a 
little melted butter. Serve cold cut 
in very thin slices. 


Marbled Chicken 
HOP fine cold salt beef’s tongue; 
cut the meat from a three-pound 
boiled chicken; season the tongue with 
pepper and nutmeg and the chicken 
with salt, pepper and celery seed. 
Select a Boston brown bread mould or 
a square bread-pan; put in a layer of 
tongue, then a layer of chicken, a 
thick sprinkling of parsley, a layer of 
sliced hard-boiled eggs, then another 
layer of tongue, and so on until the 
ingredients are used. Cover half a 
box of gelatine with half a cupful of 
cold water and soak for fifteen min- 
utes; adda pint of boiling water; stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved, add the 
juice of a lemon, a teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of red pepper. Pour this 
over the meat, and with a skewer make 
holes here and there, allowing the 
gelatine to go to the very bottom of 
the mould. Stand aside over night 
and serve on lettuce leaves with may- 
onnaise dressing. 


Pressed Chicken 


OIL carefully a four-pound fowl; 
when the meat is very tender take 
it from the water and stand aside to 
cool. There should be about one 
quart of liquor when the fowl is done: 
to this add two-thirds of a box of 
gelatine that has been soaked in a 
cupful of cold water for half an hour, 
a tablespoonful of onion juice, a 
palatable seasoning of salt and pepper 
and the juice of a lemon. Add the 
whites of two eggs slightly beaten; 
boil hard for five minutes, and strain 
through flannel or two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth. Take the meat from the 
chicken, remove the fat, bones and 
skin. Puta layer of meat in the bot- 
tom of a square bread-pan or mould, 
then a layer of chopped parsley, a 
layer of thin sliced hard-boiled eggs, 
another layer of chicken in good-sized 
pieces. Whenthe mould is full pour 
over the clarified gelatine and stand 
aside over night. Serve cold gar- 
nished with any accessible greens. 


Potted Fish 

OIL four pounds of halibut orany 
white fish; when cold pick it 
apart in large blocks; add two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, two saltspoonfuls 
of pepper and one blade of mace. 
Pound the fish to a paste, adding 
gradually a quarter of a pound of 
melted butter. Pack this in small 
jars or glasses, cover with melted 
paraftin, then with paper, and keep in 

a cold place. 


Hungarian Fish 

HOP a pound of raw halibut very 
“ fine; add twenty-four almonds 
that have been blanched and chopped, 
a small onion grated, a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of black 
pepper and the juice of two lemons. 
Pack this in small pots or moulds, 
cover, stand in a pan of water, and 
cook slowly in the oven for one hour. 
Stand aside to cool. When ready to 
serve turn it from the moulds on to 
lettuce leaves and cover with sauce 
tartar or mayonnaise dressing. 

This is avery nice dish for Sunday 
night supper. 


Pickled Fish 

URCHASE four pounds of salmon 

orhalibut. Wash; put it ina ket- 
tle and cover with boiling water; add 
a tablespoonful of salt and boil gen- 
tly for thirty minutes. When done 
drain and stand aside to cool. Take 
off the skin, cut the fish into conveni- 
ent pieces. Put one quart of good 
vinegar in a porcelain-lined kettle, 
add two*blates of mace, six whole 





MY BEST 250 RECIPES 


THE SEVENTH INSTALLMENT OF THE SUCCESSFUL SERIES 


By Mrs. J. 


Luncheon Dishes 


cloves, two bay leaves, a small onion 
chopped, a dash of red pepper, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; bring to 
boiling point; drop in the pieces cf 
fish, and let them boil up once. 
Have ready four or five quart glass 
jars; see that they are scalded and 
made clean. Lift each piece of fish, 
arrange them in the jars, cover with 
the boiling vinegar; adjusg the rub- 
bers, take the tops from a kettle of 
boiling water, screw on quickly, and 
stand in acool, dry place. This will 
keep for months. 

Any fish may be used, though 
white-fleshed fish is best. 


Mock Pate de Foies Gras 
\WAse asmall calf’s liver; put it in 
a stewing-pan with a good-sized 
onion chopped fine, two bay leaves, a 
blade of mace, asaltspoonful of black 
pepper, six whole cloves, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a lump of loaf sugar and 
one pint of stock ; cover the saucepan 
and cook gently for three hours. 
When done cut the liver in thin slices, 
put them on a meat-dish, strain over 
the liquor from the saucepan, and 
stand aside over night. Next day 
pound the liver to a paste, add slowly 
half a pound of melted butter. Press 
the whole through a colander. Pack 
in small pots, smooth the tops, pour 
over melted suet or paraffin, and stand 
in acool place. 
This is cut in thin slices and served 
as a luncheon dish. 


Collared Beef 

URCHASE about six or eight 

pounds of rolled corned beef; trim 
it neatly and spread over a mixture 
made from two grated carrots, half a 
cupful of chopped parsley and four 
tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish. 
Roll the beef, bind with strips of mus- 
lin, then roll it in cheesecloth and 
drop it in a kettle of boiling water; 
bring to boiling point and skim. 
Add to the water an onion, two bay 
leaves, four cloves and, if you have 
it, a teaspoonful of celery seed; sim- 
mer gently for four hours. Take the 
meat from the water and stand aside 
to cool. Serve cut in very thin slices. 
This will keep three or four days even 
in warm weather. 


Beel a la Mode 
PICES are antiseptic, hence all 
meats cooked with spices will keep 
much longer than roasted or boiled 
meats. Select a piece from the round 
of beef, four or eight pounds, accord- 
ing to the size of your family. Have 
it at least four inches thick. Cut 
deep gashes in the meat, nearly 
through. Rub the meat on the out- 
side and in the gashes with a mix- 
ture made from a teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of black pepper, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of mace, the 
same of cloves, half a teaspoonful of 
ginger and half a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon. Mix together four table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar and one of melted 
butter or olive oil. Moisten the meat 
on the outside with this mixture, and 
bind it in shape and stand aside over 
night. Next morning put it in the 
baking-pan over the fire, brown 
quickly on both sides, and cover with 
boiling water. Adda quart of boiling 
water, cover the pan, and bake slowly 
for four or five hours, basting fre- 
quently. When done stand aside to 
cool. Serve in thin slices with cream 

horseradish or tartar sauce. 


Deviled Egg¢s 

HOP sufficient cold cooked 
chicken to make half a pint; put 

it in a bowl, rub with a spoon and add 
one tablespoontul of melted butter, 
one of chopped parsley, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper and one raw egg well beaten. 
Hard-boil twelve eggs; remove the 
yolks, rub them to a paste, and mix 
them with the chicken. Make this in 
balls the size of the yolks and fill each 
white. This will give you twenty- 
four halves of eggs with full-sized 
yolks. Arrange these neatly on let- 
tuce leaves on a platter and serve as a 


cold dish at luncheon. If you prefer ° 


the yolks may be flattened and two 


whites put together and rolled in- 


tissue-paper. 
These may also be served with 
mayonnaise dressing. 
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My Best Fifteen Ices 


more apt to be smooth and free 
from ** buttery ’’ conditions, if half 
the cream is scalded; this also pre- 
vents swelling, which makes the cream 
less watery. ‘lo each quart of cream 
allow, for vanilla and other extract 
flavorings, seven ounces of sugar. 
There is no advantage in using milk; 
it does not swell like cream, and, 
moreover, it prevents the ice cream 
from having a good, lasting body. 
Cream freezes more quickly than the 
syrup for water-ices. All sour fruits 
should be added to the cream after 
it is frozen. 


[os CREAMS are better, and are 


Philadelphia Vanilla Ice Cream 
CALDa pint of cream; cuta vanilla 
bean in halves, scrape out the 
seeds, and rub with the sugar; then 
add the sugar to the cream; stir 
until dissolved and cold; when cold 
add another pint of unscalded cream. 
When the mixture is icy cold turn it 
in the freezer, pack with salt and ice, 
using one-third salt to two-thirds ice. 
Turn the crank slowly for a moment 
until the cream is icy cold, then stir 
rapidly until it is frozen. Remove 
the dasher; repack and stand aside for 
an hour or two to ripen. 


Plain Vanilla Ice Cream 

DD eight ounces of powdered sugar 

to one quart of cream. Stir until 

the sugar is dissolved, and add a des- 

sertspoonful of good extract of vanilla. 

Turn into the freezing-can; stir 

slowly at first until the cream is icy 

cold, then beat more rapidly until it is 
thoroughly frozen. 


Orange Ice Cream 

UT the grated rind of an orange in 
a pint of cream, add eight ounces 
of sugar, stir in a double boiler until 
the sugar is dissolved; when cold add 
another pint of cream and freeze. If 
orange juice or orange pulp is added 
it must be done after the cream is 
frozen; then stir it just a moment 
longer and repack. ‘The flavoring of 

the orange is in the rind. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 

vs eer one quart of strawberries; 
‘ add to them half a cupful of 
sugar, and let stand for half an hour. 
Scald a pint of cream; add eight 
ounces of sugar,and when cold adda 
second pint of cream; turn the mix- 
ture in the freezer; when frozen very 
hard add the quart of mashed straw- 
berries. Turn the crank again until 
the whole is well frozen. This may 
be used after it has been standing for 
one hour. Always repack after the 
first freezing, using less salt and 
coarse ice. 


Frozen Peaches with Cream 
LUNGE twelve very ripe peaclies 
inte a kettle of hot water; this 
will remove the skins easily. Mash 
the peaches through a colander; add 
to them eight ounces of sugar; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved; add half 
a pint of water; put the mixture in 
the freezer and stir until it is trozen 
rather hard. Add one pint of good, 
thick cream; stir until thoroughly 
mixed. Repack the can and stand 
aside for an hour to ripen. 


Donnybrook Cream 
HIS is really pistachio ice cream. 
Blanch and pound to a paste two 
ounces of pistachio nuts; add, while 
pounding, one teaspoonful of bitter 
almond extract. Scald a pint of 
cream; add seven ounces of sugar; 
stir until the sugar-is dissolved. 
Take from the fire, and when this is 
cold add it gradually to the pistachio 
paste, rubbing or stirring all the 
while. Add another pint of uncooked 
cream and when the mixture is icy 
cold, freeze. 


Sultana Roll 


pres baking-powder boxes with % 


pistachio ice cream, making a 
wall and bottom at least an inch thick; 
fill the centre with cream that has 
been whipped to a stiff froth and to 
which you have added a cupful of seed- 
less raisins that have been soaked in 
orange juice over night. Drain them 
perfectly dry; add a drop or two of 
cochineal to the cream to make it 
slightly rose-colored. Put another 


layer of pistachio ice cream over the 
top and put on the lid. Bind the 
seams of the mould with strips of 
muslin that have been dipped in 
melted paraffin. Pack the moulds in 
salt and ice; stand them aside for at 
least two hours. At  serving-time 
plunge them in a kettle of boiling 
water, and turn the creams out on a 
long platter. Serve with grape sauce. 


Grape Sauce 
3 epes a pound of sugar and half a 
pint of water together for ten 
minutes until they forma thick syrup; 
add the juice of a lemon, and when 
cold add half a pint of grape juice. 
Pack in ice until serving-time. 


Calé Parfait 
AA AKE and freeze one quart ot cof- 
! fee ice cream; at serving-time 
stir in a pint of cream that has been 
whipped to a stiff froth. Serve im- 
mediately in meringue shells or in 
dessert-glasses. 


Frozen Strawberries 
eer a quart of strawberries, add 
! half a pound of sugar and the 
juice of two lemons; stand aside for 
one hour. Boil together a pint of 
water and half a pound of sugar; 
strain and cool. Add the cold syrup 
to the strawberries, pour them in the 
freezing-can, and turn slowly until the 
mixture is frozen hard. Serve in 
glasses with whipped cream. 


Alaska Bake 


ACK a round or brick mould with 
vanilla or strawberry ice cream; 
cover and bind the seams with strips 
of muslin dipped in melted paraffin. 
Repack in ice and salt, and stand 
aside for at leasttwo hours. At serv- 
ing-time turn the cream on a folded 
napkin on a platter. Beat the whites 
of four eggs until light; add four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
beat until light and dry. Cover the 
cream thoroughly with this meringue, 
and dust with powdered sugar. Stand 
the platter on a cold board, and run 
the whole in a hot oven for just a 
moment to brown. Serve at once. 


Grape Sherbet 
OIL one pound of sugar and one 
quart of water together tor five 
minutes; strain and cool. When 
cold, add one pint of unfermented 
grape juice and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Turn the mixture into 
the freezer and stir slowly until 
frozen. Remove the dasher and stir 
in a meringue made by beating the 
white of one egg toa stiff froth and 
adding one tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar. Repack the can and stand 
aside for one hour and a half. 
All sherbets may be made after this 
recipe, substituting the same amount 
of other fruit juices. 


Pineapple Water Ice 
| we one pound anda half of sugar 
to one quart of water. Boil rap- 
idly for five minutes; thencool. When 
cold add the juice of two lemons 
and one quart of grated pineapple. 
Mix, turn into the freezer and freeze, 
stirring slowly. 
If canned or preserved pineapple is 
used allow only one pound of sugar. 


Orange Water Ice 


RATE the yellow rind from three 
oranges into one pound of sugar. 
Rub until the sugar is quite saturated 
with the orange oil. Adda quart of 
water, bring to boiling point, boil for 
five minutes; take from the fire, 
strain, and when cold add the juice 
of twelve large oranges and one lemon. 


Raspberry Water Ice 


‘ae one quart of red raspberries, 

one quart of water, the juice of 
two lemons and one pound of sugar. 
Add the sugar and lemon juice to the 
berries; stir, and let stand for one 
hour; press through a sieve, add the 
water, turn into a freezer and freeze. 


HOT-WEATHER RECIPES 


In midsummer few people know what to 
provide for dainty littl menus to tempt 
the appetite. So Mrs. Rorer will, in the 
next issue of The Journal, continue this 
series, when she will give her best ten 
recipes for hot-weather dishes, and the 
best ten for the chafing-dish. 





GOOD 


Health is 


Promoted 
by Pure and 
Wholesome Food 


All housekeepers should 
therefore look very care- 
fully to a matter which 
so vitally concerns every 


member of the household. 


As good cake can be made 
only with good eggs, so 
also a cake that is health- 
ful as well as dainty must 
be raised with a pure and 


perfect baking powder. 


Royal Baking Powder is 
indispensable in the prep- 
aration of the highest 
quality of food. It im- 
parts that peculiar light- 
ness, sweetness and flavor 
noticed in the finest cake, 
biscuit, doughnuts, crusts, 
etc., and what is more im- 
portant, renders the food 
wholesome and agreeable 


to young and old. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 























mA FREE PACKAGE 


We want you to try at OUR EXPENSE a 
package of CAILLER’S GENUINE SWISS 
MILK CHOCOLATE for eating; almost new 
to Americans a year igo — now used all over the 
country, the favorite of the public. 

Siniply send us your name and you will receive 
FREE a daintily packed sample. 


Cailler’s Genuine 
Swiss Milk Chocolate 


in powder for drinking is unlike any other drink- 
ing chocolate or cocoa you know. You will 
recognize its superiority at once. Made in a 
model factory in Broc, Gruyere Valley, richest 
milk section in Switzerland. 

Cailler’s is sold everywhere by druggists, con- 
fectioners and fancy grocers. Buy seme; make 
atrial or write for a sample and compare with 
any other similar product. ‘hen you will be 
convinced of our sincerity. Address 


J. H. FREYMANN 


General Agent for U.S. A. 
865 Broadway New York 


What Shall I Give ?—Three Suggestions 
Bric-a-brac Duster, (isa jives cy’ soi-pinted nancie, $2.50. 
The “ Riverside” Parasolette, ¢f .\.e°e""" “* 
The Dress Suit Case Umbrella, {2's ‘pt into 3i=- Suit 

Sold everywhere; if your dealer hasn't them, write us. 


ALLISON & LAMSON, 5 East 17th St., New York 


is a blend of the 

A % finest grades of 

coffee, guaranteed 

absolutely pure. 10 pounds sent prepaid upon receipt of $3.00. 


NEWTON & CO., 132 Front Street, NEW YORE 
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MISS PARLOA GIVES TWENTY-FIVE HINTS AS TO 
HOW TO BE COMFORTABLE AT HOME 


S SOON as summer 
draws near take 
down all draperies, 


remove all carpets from the 
floors, and have the floors 
nicely painted. If properly 
done they will not need 
doing again for several 
years. Keep your rooms 
free from dust, exclude the 
strong sunlight, and you 
will havea delightfully cool 
house. 

Do not forget that, for 
health’s sake, for an hour at 
least each day every room 
in your house should have a thorough airing 
and the sun be allowed to shine in, no matter 
how hot or how cold the day. 


Home-Made Ice-Box 
AKE a store box, any convenient size, and 
place in this a smaller box, having the 
bottom and space around the sides packed 
with sawdust. Have a galvanized iron pan 
made, the size of the inside box and half as 
deep, to hold the ice. Have the pan made 
with a spout six inches long to drain off the 
water as the ice melts. Bore a hole the size 
of the spout through the double bottom and 
sawdust packing to admit the spout. Short 
legs may be nailed on the sides of the box 
and a vessel set underneath to catch the drip- 
pings. Put ona tight board cover. A shelf 
may be placed in the box above the ice. 
This box will keep ice for three days. 
Substitute for a Refrigerator 
ELECT a large cracker box with a hinged 
cover. Knock out the bottom and cut 
‘ windows ”’ in each side, leaving a three-inch 
frame, over which tack wire gauze. In the 
coolest part of the cellar dig away the earth 
to a level depth of three inches and fit the 
box into the space. 

Mix plaster of Paris to a consistency of 
thick cream and pour into the box for a half- 
inch-thick bottom. Twenty-four hours will 
harden it sufficiently. Put a hook and catch 
on the lid. <A box of this sort can be cleaned 
easily, and insects cannot penetrate it. 


Secret of Keeping Flies Out of a House 


EVER allow a speck of food to remain 
uncovered in dining-room or pantry any 
length of time after meals. Never leave 
remnants of food exposed that you intend for 
cat or hens. Feed at once or cover their 
food up a distance from the house. Let 
nothing decay near the house. Keep your 
dining-room and pantry windows open a few 
inches most of the time. Darken your room 
and pantry when not in use. If there should 
be any flies they will go to the window when 
the room is darkened, where they are easily 
caught, killed or brushed out. 


To Drive Mosquitoes Out of a Room 


HEN retiring for the night take with 
you a leaf of the castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus communis). After bruising it to 
bring out the odor, wave it a minute or two 
about the room to get the air filled with the 
odor, which is very disagreeable to mosqui- 
toes. They will soon disappear, not to 
return that night. 

This plant is grown by many families for 
the ‘‘ mole beans,’’ and the new variety, 
Zanzibarensis, is one of the most decorative 
plants for the lawn, besides being equally 
effective for mosquitoes. 


To Keep a House Cool in Summer 
N THE early morning open wide every 
window and door for two hours. Then 
close the doors, leaving each window open 
not more than six inches. Leave this open- 
ing in every window all over the house, high 
and low, east and west, and draw the shades 

down close to the edge of the opening. 
By keeping the sun out and providing a 
circulation of air, a house may be kept cool. 


Masonry Pit in the Cellar for Food 
_ | Nate years ago,’’ writes one correspond- 

ent, ‘‘ ice being expensive, my husband 
thought of a way to keep things cold without 
ice. Inthe cellar floor he dug a hole three feet 
wide, four feet long, and two feet and a half 
deep. He masoned it with brick at the sides 
and cemented the bottom. This made it dry 
and easy to wash and keep clean. He then 
fitted on a snug cover with an air-pipe run- 
ning through it. In this box we have kept 
things cold and sweet all summer without 
any expense whatever.’’ 


To Deal with the Pestilent Fly 


CREEN every door and window from top 
to bottom. Fit the window screens out- 
side the sash and have the lower half 
adjustable. If a few flies get in slap them 
with a folded newspaper; but if there are 
many wait till four o’clock, which is their 
hungry time, and darken the room, except 
one narrow ray. Set there a plate of poison 
paper and sweetened water. Lock the door 
and leave them to their fate. Plates of fly- 
paper on a shelf outside the kitchen door 
will destroy myriads. To make a shelf to 
hold. the plates of fly-paper nail up a box 
opening outward. 





How to Drain a Refrigerator 
AVE a stout tin funnel 
made, seven inches in 
diameter at the top. The 
tube portion should be at 
least eight inches long and 
of uniform diameter. Bore 
a hole through the floor 
directly under the drain-pipe 
of the refrigerator; insert 
the funnel, then force a piece 
of rubber tubing (a tight fit) over the funnel 
from the cellar side. Passthe tubing througha 
hole cut in the screen frame of a cellar window, 
and drain into any convenient piace. This 
avoids the necessity of continually emptying 
the drain-pan, and prevents the overflow that 
frequently occurs when it is forgotten. 


Another Device for Draining a Refrigerator 
HIS simple device saves the inconvenience 
of having a drip-pan under the refriger- 
ator: If the refrigerator is placed near the 
outer wall get a piece of rubber hose long 
enough to reach from the waste-pipe to the 
outside of the wall. Bore a hole through the 
wall under the refrigerator, where baseboard 
and floor meet. Attach the hose to the waste- 
pipe and pass through the hole in the wall. 
A small trough outside should carry the 
water away from the house. 


How to Trap Moths and Other Millers 
S SOON as the lamp is lighted in the 
evening set it in a shallow milk-pan in 
about four inches of water. Have no other 
lights unless arranged in this manner. The 
millers will fly around the light and drop 
into the water. 


An Easy Way to Wash a Heavy Comfortable 


| hgeaber nape the comfortable, and if you find 
soiled spots soap them and scrub witha 
small brush. Hang the comfortable on a 
strong line and turn the hose on. When one 
side is washed turn and wash the other. 
The water forces its way through cotton and 
covering, making the comfortable as light 
and fluffy as whennew. Squeeze the corners 
and ends as dry as possible. 


Summer Housekeeping Without Ice 


ARTLY fill with water a shallow granite- 
ware pan. Place it in an open, shady 
window where there is a good draught of air. 
In this put bottles of water, milk and cream 
(sealed), wrapped with wet cloths reaching 
into the water. Put butter in an earthen 
dish deep enough to prevent water getting 
in. Over this turn an earthen flower-pot 
wrapped with a wet cloth reaching into the 
water. The pan should be fixed every morn- 
ing and evening. With several of these 
pans one can keep house very comfortably 
without ice. 


Convenience of a Slate in the Kitchen 


WONDER if many housekeepers know 

what a convenience a slate can be when 
hung on the kitchen wall with a pencil at- 
tached. It is a place to write down needed 
articles and kitchen supplies as they run 
low. If you send the washing out each 
week and must make a list, scratch on the 
back of the slate, with a pointed nail, in an 
even column, the names of all articles likely 
to be sent. Then, each week, you have only 
to write the number before each name and 
erase it when the clothes are all returned. 


A Simple Refrigerator 
Spr OCuRe a wire meat-safe —that is, a box 
covered by wire netting on three sides, 
with a fly-proof door. On top place a deep 
pan filled with water. Take a piece of bur- 
lap the height of the pan and safe, and of 
sufficient length to reach around the’ entire 
safe. Tack it fast where the door opens and 
closes. Tuck the upper edge in the water, 
and you will have a well-ventilated refriger- 
ator that costs nothing but water to maintain. 
Place it where there is a draught and where 

the dripping will do no damage. 


A Refrigerator Screen 


UY an ordinary bedroom screen, prefer- 

ably of the largest size. Place upon each 
pair of horizontal bars, instead of the shirred 
goods ordinarily used, a plain, ungathered 
linen crash or cotton sheeting, the heavier 
the better, with a simple outline design in 
wash silk or linen. 

Sponge the sheeting with warm water, 
leaving a foot at the bottom dry to prevent 
dripping. Then place the screen in an open 
window or doorway, and it will be found to 
bring down the temperature of the room to a 
refreshing degree. 


A Siphon for Emptying a Refrigerator Pan 


OUSEKEEPERS who have no drain for 

their refrigerator know the annoying 
consequences of neglecting to empty the 
refrigerator pan. A siphon does the work 
nicely. Take twelve feet of very small 
rubber tubing, fill it with water, close both 
ends, put one end in the pan, the other out of 
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a near-by window and 
down below the floor level. 
Then open both ends. The 
water will begin to run out 
and will continue to do 
so all summer. The flow is regulated by 
raising or lowering or slightly closing the 
outer end. 


One Way to Keep a House Cool 


EEP the windows open all night. Rise 
early in the morning, put a chair at the 
foot of the bed, and throw the mattress over 
it, so that the wind can blow under it. Beat 
up the pillows and put them in or near the 
windows—in the sun, if possible. Leave 
till after breakfast. After thoroughly airing 
the house, close the blinds by nine A. M. and 
the house will keep cool all day. 


Suggestions for Outdoor Life 
Picnic Luncheons 


MOTHER of a large family, with no 
servant, gets rid of dishwashing some- 
times during the hot weather by packing the 
noonday luncheon in a paper-lined basket 
and playing picnic with the children under 
the trees near the house. 
The children are quite ready to accept the 
simple luncheon and do without dishes if 
only mother will picnic with them. 


A Tent for Use as a Dining-Room 


O SIMPLIFY housekeeping during the 
heated term, and also to get more out- 
door air, set up a tent with a large awning. 
In such a one you can take your meals in 
pleasant weather. Use the simplest table 
service that you can devise. Wash the 
dishes on the table and keep them in a little 
cupboard in the tent. The food should be 
cooked in the kitchen and all the cooking 
utensils washed there. The family could 
help to carry the food to the table in the 
tent. All will enjoy the cooler atmosphere. 


Luncheon on a Bread-Board 


OME hot day when the house is heated 
up with baking or ironing, lay a white 
cloth over the bread-board and serve your 
luncheon on it. Use as few dishes as pos- 
sible. The bread can be buttered, and the 
coffee, with the cream and sugar added, can 
be poured from a pitcher. Carry the board 
to the porch or out under a tree, where it can 
be set on a little stand. Call the family, and 
see how much better they will enjoy the meal 
outdoors than in the hot dining-room. 


A Place to Work Outdoors 


5 vain the summer one should live in the 
open air as much as possible. Have a 
chair and table on the back porch, where you 
can prepare vegetables, fruit, etc. Failing 
the porch, if you have a grape arbor or tree 
in the back yard fasten a shelf to one of 
them. This shelf should be fastened with 
hinges and have two legs attached with 
hinges, on which you will rest the front part 
of the shelf when it is lowered. Here one 
can bring a chair and work in the fresh air. 


Helpful Hints for Housewives 


How One Mother Lightened Laundry Work 


HE hardest part of the summer work for 

the mother of four children, who has no 
servant, is the washing and ironing. One 
woman solved the problem in this way: 
Rompers of blue chambray for the baby of 
two eliminated white dresses and skirts; 
seersucker dresses for the girls of eight and 
eleven, and blouses for the boy of six, were 
washed and never ironed. Much of the 
underclothing was folded when taken from 
the line and put away sweet and clean. 
White sheets and pillow-cases were sent to 
the laundry. Enameled tablecloths and 
paper napkins completed the program. 


A Basket Will Save Steps 


URING the warm weather one should 
plan to save as many steps as possible. 
Keep a market-basket within reach. Put all 
the articles that need to be taken upstairs in 
the basket as they collect, and carry them all 
up at once. Several jars of fruit, empty jars 
or anything belonging in the cellar can be 
carried in this way instead of a few at atime. 


To Save Work in Hot Weather 


HEN frying or broiling spread a large 

newspaper onthe hearth. It will absorb 

all drippings and “ sputterings ”’ of fat. To 

remove and burn the paper is much easier 
than to clean a greasy hearth. 


To Do Away with Wiping Dishes 


AKE a rack by putting a shelf over the 


kitchen sink, slanting it so that the 
water will drain off into the sink. Put a 
lattice railing about six inches high at the 
front and ends of the shelf so that dishes can 
be set against it on their edges without fall- 
ing out. Havetwopansof hot water. Wash 
the dishes in one and rinse them in the 
other. Set them on edge in the rack and 
leave until dry. 
In the next issue of The Journal there will be another 
page of hints for the summer housekeeper —all of them 
just as good as these, and many of them even better. 
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Put on your meat or fish, set it going 
and simply watch the clock. Quicker, 
cleaner, surer than the old way. Broils 
both sides evenly at same time. Praeti- 
cally NO SMOKE. Prices $1.50 to $2.40, 
according to size. Best adapted to oil, 
gas or gasoline stoves. 


Send for Free Book 


telling all about it— give name of vour 
dealer. Where dealers dlo not sell The 
‘*Leland,”’ we ship direct — express pre- 
paid east of Missouri River. Points 
beyond, soc. extra. Write us to-day. 


LELAND MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. D, Great Barrington, Massachusetts 


SWS 


‘\ SUMMER 
+ FRUITS 


California, the Eden of America, sends 

her summer fruits to all markets—they 
are most delicious and healthful, having 
a delicacy and richness of flavor un- 
matched by fruits from any other part 
of this or any other country. 


The Time When Fruits will be on Sale: 













































JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
Peaches Peaches Peaches Prunes 
Plums ums Plums Pears 


Fresh Califorma fruits are the most 
luscious, appetizing and healthful 
that may be obtained for table use 
and are superb for preserving. They 
have a firmness and solidity that pre- 
vents their becoming broken up and 
soft; and all, early and late, retain 
their beauty, color and rich flavor 

Do your preserving from the early 
shipments of California Fruits. 


H It is test to purchase 
Caution + cauieris tree ss 
roken es name an 
trade aH of a California Grower ; this 
will avoid the risk of havi other 
fruits mixed in and palmed off as real 

California grown. 


‘*Eat fruit and be healthy.’’ 
California grows the best. 





‘WHEN MAMA 
COMES HOME 


I will have 
the dessert 
allready. | 
often prepare 
JELL-O for 
my parties and 
it’s just as 
good as Mama 
makes. She 
makes it in 
about a mil- 
lion different 
ways, it seems 
to me, and it’s 
like a new dessert every time. Why don’t 
youtryit? It’stine! Every one saysso.”’ 
JELL-O is sold everywhere, 1o cents 
per package. Takes only two minutes to 
prepare. 
Send for New Book of Recipes with col- 
ored illustrations mailed FREE. Address, 


THE GENESEE PuRE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 











GENUINE HAND-RKAISED 


‘ 
Mexican Double Yellow Heads 
‘* The Human Talker’’ 

The only kind known to learn to 

talk like a person. Imitates the hu- 

man voice to perfection, learns long 

sentences, never forgets a word. 

Young, tame nestbirds dur- 

ing July and August only $10.00 
Cheaper grades from $3.50 up. 

Sent any distance in the U.S. with 

perfect safety. Cash or C.O.D. Each 


Parrot sold with a written guarantee 
to talk. 





WAUSAU, W1s., April 4, 1904. 
My D. Y.H. Parrot is not a year old and says nearly 
everything. He is worth $100 to me, and then I would. not 
sell him for that. Geu. S. JOHNSTON. 
Write for Booklet on Parrots and Testimonials. 
lt is free, alsa large illustrated catalogue. 


GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept B. Est. 1888. Omaha, Neb. 






















The Girl Who is Going to St. Louis 


XPOSITION summer in St. Louis is 
attracting a vast army of eager sight- 
—” seers. Among them will be some of 
you. Whether you want to go to 
St. Louis for pleasure only, or, like 
the famous ‘‘ Mrs. Gilpin,’’ have ‘‘a frugal 
mind,’’ and mean, if you can, to earn money 
while at the Fair, or whether you hope to find 
better and more profitable situations there 
than elsewhere, it is perfectly natural that 
St. Louis should beckon you. Every great 
Exposition is a magnificent opportunity for 
the home-staying person to see beautiful 
things and take in new ideas. 






HAVE an earnest word to say to you if you 

are contemplating a trip to the Exposition, 
and must make the journey by yourself. By 
far the enviable young woman is the one who 
has an escort of her dear home people on such 
an occasion as the Exposition presents. 

The girl who goes alone probably belongs 
to the immense contingent of self-reliant and 
true-hearted working-girls. To her I have 
something to say. 

In the first place, do not go to St. Louis 
to look for work. If you have not made 
your definite arrangements and secured your 
niche before the date when this talk reaches 
you there is slight probability of your find- 
ing vacancies unfilled. No girl should go to 
a big city at any time, even when conditions 
are normal, without knowing pretty well 
where she is going and what she may expect, 
and what surroundings may be hers in the 
matter of a boarding-place or home. 

So if you must go by yourself, and have 
saved money enough for the trip and the 
return ticket, count your dollars and cents 
carefully and see if: you have enough to keep 
you in comfort during your stay. Prices are 
always high for board and lodging in an 
Exposition summer in an Exposition city. 
There will be car fares every day, fees for 
entrance at the gates, and fces to admit you 
to various pleasant places. Board will be, at 
the very lowest, a dollar a day, and this sum 
may not include all your meals. Should you 
be ill or meet with accident there must be 
a margin for the doctor’s bill. At every 
Exposition thus far given in America young 
women who left home supposing themselves 
supplied with needed funds have found their 
purses empty, and have sometimes been in 
terrible straits before they could receive help 
from home. 


HE Exposition Travelers’ Aid Committee, 

organized by women of various creeds, that 
girls may be protected and assisted should 
they require relief in an emergency, has its 
sub-committees in every town and hamlet in 
the country. Before you leave home apply 
at the headquarters of the committee in 
your own town for a Travelers’ Aid card. 
If there is no such committee near you, and 
no Young Women’s Christian Association 
within reach, write to the latter at St. Louis, 
addressing the resident secretary. She will 
send youacard. She will also, on applica- 
tion, send you a list of boarding-houses where 
you may be agreeably and safely entertained. 
These houses have been entered on the books 
of the Association in St. Louis, and are 
known to its Managing Board. 

Your Travelers’ Aid card will bear your 
name and address and commend you to the 
affectionate care of the St. Louis Association. 
It is in the nature of a personal introduction. 

On your journey seek no assistance and 
ask no advice from fellow-passengers, either 
men or women, Ask all your questions of 
the conductor or other railway officials, and 
be guided by what they tell you. 

In every large railway station and on 
every wharf this summer in St. Louis there 
will be persons bearing the badge of the 
Travelers’ Aid Committee. They are ad- 
mitted by the railway or steamboat manage- 
ment to meet incoming boats and trains, and 
they may be trusted. A young woman with- 
out escort should speak to one of them, or 
fearlessly answer their queries if they speak 
to her. 

HOULD your pocket be picked, your money 

give out, or you be separated from your 
friends, go at once to the headquarters of the 
Exposition Travelers’ Aid Committee, at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, at 1814 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis. Friends will 
meet and greet you and tell you what to do. 
Accept no hospitality, no loan, and no assist- 
ance from strangers. 

Now, let none of my girls think that I am 
trying to deter them from this great summer 
pleasure. Go if you can, even if you go 
alone. Find work if you can. But do not 
accepl work without exchanging references. 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered by Margaret E. Sangster, 
but inquirers must give their names and addresses. Correspondents in- 
closing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Summer Friends 


SYMPATHIZE with Belle, who has writ- 
ten me that she hopes the summer in the 

mountains will make her richer in friends. 
Looking over my letters I am pleased to find 
that so many of my girls have the same 
bright outlook. 

One of the qualities that I most esteem in 
a young girl is a capacity for enthusiasm. 
Possessing this trait, dear Belle, the charm 
of a winsome personality and the grace of a 
cordial manner will draw both friends and 
strangers to your side. It is beautiful to bea 
happy girl, not merely a contented girl, but 
a girl who has such joy in life that it over- 
flows and blesses her home and her people 
and every one she meets. 

You will undoubtedly have a_ beautiful 
summer in the mountains. You will forget 
that a few months ago your life was all on 
the level of routine. On the uplands you 
will learn new lessons from Nature’s book, 
and gain new breadth and freedom. I hope, 
dear, that you will not ignore the advice of 
the great doctor who did not give you glasses 
for your wearied eyes, but told you to rest 
them by taking long views, away off over 
wide fields and airy heights, and to bathe 
them in the deep green of the forest. ‘‘ All 
you need,’’ he said, ‘‘ is to lose your heart to 
the woods, and gaze not at the things close 
by, but at the things farthest off.’’ 


PEAKING of summer friends, they would 
be worth very little to you and me if they 
were to be friends only for the summer. Of 
course, we do happen upon agreeable ac- 
quaintances now and then who please us for 
a few flitting days, then pass out of our orbit 
and are seen no more. 

Looking backward I recall more than one 
such experience of what I may, perhaps, best 
call veranda friendships. Incidentally one 
does meet people whom one likes, and whom 
one would be delighted to know better, but 
they are not staying on long enough for more 
than the merest hand-clasp. 

For instance, Belle, you remember Amy, 
who was the class beauty till she left college 
and went home in her junior year? Poor 
Amy is dead; she melted out of life like a 
snowflake, and she had no people of her 
very own to grieve for her, so that I may 
speak of the great mistake she made in the 
last summer of her life. A vivid, eager, 
emotional girl, she always spent her strength 
too fast, lived too intensely; the oil in her 
lamp that should have burned with a clear 
flame for the years of an ordinary life was 
used up before she was twenty. 

Amy went to the mountains as you are going, 
Belle, and in the pleasant inn, where she and 
her cousin Myrtle had rooms with a glorious 
view of the sunrise, she ought to have thriven 
like a strongly-rooted plant. She did noth- 
ing of the kind. She was never a deeply- 
rooted being; she was too much at the mercy 
of every wind that blew. Myrtle was a 
middle-aged lady much absorbed in delicate 
needlework. She was not the best chaperon 
for a girl like Amy, and, when Amy fell vio- 
lently in love, Myrtle was deaf, dumb and 
blind. It never occurred to Myrtle that there 
could be the slightest danger to Amy in falling 
in love with another girl. 


HE other girl was accustomed to homage. 

She had received it all her life. She ac- 
cepted it graciously as her due. Indeed, she 
was faintly amused and inclined to smile at 
Amy’s unstinted devotion. To do her jus- 
tice, she did not dream of the mischief she 
did or allowed to be done when Amy became 
a parasite, fastening on her as a vine fastens 
upon a sturdy tree. When the summer was 
ended she said good-by very kindly, but very 
lightly, went her way, and left a broken- 
hearted worshiper behind her. Amy died of 
her disappointed affection. 

This, to be sure, is an extreme case. I am 
not afraid that a level-headed girl like you 
will drop into such a pitfall. Yet there is 
no season when a caution of this kind is so 
needed by most of us as in the time of sum- 
mer leisure. We must not too hastily rush 
into our summer friendships. Friends are 
the better for being tried and true. 

Don’t accuse me of being contradictory if 
I finish this confidential talk by advising you 
to be friendly with many, though intimate 
with few. Cultivate that young girl who 
waits on your table, who during the rest of 
the year is a student at a small college 
away off in Maine. And that lonely old 
gentlewoman who sits in a corner of the 
porch, wrapped in a white shawl, with her 
knitting in her withered hands, has been a 
personage in herday. She has known every- 
body and seen everything. Dear Belle, make 
a friend of her if you can. 
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. SANGSTER’S HEART TO HEART TALKS 


Problems of Girls 


Mary. If I understand you, the problem | 


you are facing is rather complex. You are 
living in your sister’s household and doing 
what amounts to the work of a nursery gov- 
erness, simply for your board and lodging, 
though your relatives could afford to pay you 
asalary. If you speak of leaving them they 
accuse you of ingratitude and _ selfishness, 
and you fear should you persist that every one 
will think you unkind, as your sister is an 
invalid and prefers your presence to hired 
help. It is the condition of her health that 
complicates the matter. I think you should 
make a very plain statement of the situation 
to your brother-in-law, arrive at an under- 
standing about it, and ask for a sufficient 
monthly salary. I fancy that all would be hap- 
pier if this were arranged. Asitis, the position 
is untenable by you, and false in every way. 


Lucy. Ask your escort to sit a while on 
the veranda with the family if the hour is 
early. If it be past bedtime thank him for 
his courtesy and take leave of him at the door. 


REBECCA. A woman with two hands anda 
clever head need never starve. Your mother’s 
plan of renting rooms to lodgers during the 
Exposition at St. Louis is a good one, as you 
have a large and well-located house. Little 
of the work need fall on your mother. You 
could furnish a light breakfast to your lodgers 
if you chose. No doubt you have already 
carried this out. 


ELLEN. The real reason that most young 
American girls have for avoiding housework 
is that they dread the loss of caste. I advise 
you to weigh against this the substantial ben- 
efits, the safe home, short hours and good pay. 


MINNIE. Your mistake, I fear, was in at- 
tributing to the man you mention feelings 
that he did not have. So far as I can see he 
paid you the attentions a courteous man 
always pays a lady in whose house he is a 
guest. He meant only politeness. There is 
nothing you can do to bring him back with- 
out sacrificing your dignity and surprising 
him very much. 


PAULINE. Plain sewing, if very beautifully 





done, commands a good rate of payment. If | 


you can secure private orders to make infants’ 
or children’s clothing you will, I am sure, 
find the work profitable. 


MARION. A walking trip in summer is 
altogether delightful. Choose your compan- 
ions with care. Do not attempt to walk too 
farina single day. Carry very light luggage. 
Be sure to take a camera. Pictures of the 
landscape will be prized as souvenirs later. 
You may send boxes and trunks forward by 
express to points agreed upon when making 
your itinerary. 


HILDA. A very faint perfume, the merest 
suggestion, is admissible in a lady’s toilette, 
but a decided scent, though of violet or rose, 
is vulgar. 


MATTIE. No, my dear, card-plaving for the 


smallest sum is gambling and not to be | 


thought of by you. 


KATHARINE. Summer reading is usually | 


supposed to be principally composed of novels 


and short stories. In very hot weather most | 


people wish to relax mentally as well as phys- 
ically. But if you will perseveringly read 
Motley, Parkman or Macaulay this summer 
you will not find them dull companions. 


Louise. Your brother Jack isadear. It is 
not every girl whose brother wants her as his 
companion wherever he goes, and the fact of 
his preference shows that you are a good com- 
rade. Yet you must not be surprised if Jack 
after a‘while falls in love with your dearest 
girl friend. It is a way brothers have, you 
know. 


ELIZABETH. I think your headaches may 
be caused by your eyes. Consult a physician 


first, and an eye specialist second. The proper 


glasses often cure mysterious headaches. 


CYNTHIA. I have been asked before, but I 


cannot determine what annual sum should 
cover a girl’s allowance. She must take what 
her parents give her. If the money is paid 
her monthly or quarterly, and is meant to 
cover all her expenses of dress, traveling, 
charity and the like, she should keep an ac- 
curate account of what she receives and 
expends. A good deal depends on the place 
where the girl lives and the society in which 
she mingles. Asmall sum in one home might 
be large in another. 


Dora. Is it not the candy habit that is 


ruining your complexion? Sweets, if too lav- 
ishly used, are fatal to good looks. 


MAY. Pet names are only for the bosom of 
one’s family. Your full name is to be used by 
the rest of the world. 


CHRISTINE. I wish you did not think your 
present life a waste of time. Nothing is love- 
lier, to my mind, than the sweet, simple life 
of a home daughter. You need no wider career 
than you have, my dear giri. 











































Have You Ever 
Had a Letter 


from the 


CLUB 


about 
Life-Insurance ? 


Are you just a little bit interested in this 
great and happy subject of investment and 
protection ? 

Would you like to know some new and inter- 
esting facts about the best way of insuring? 
Are your circumstances such that smadl 
monthly instalments would be easier and 
more convenient for you than all cash down? 
Would you like to consider a membership in 
the CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, 
which carries with it many advantages never 
before known in the insurance world ? 

If so, write at once for particulars, which will 
be promptly maz/ed you. In order that you 
may receive complete and personal informa- 
tion concerning the exceptional features of 
the CLUB plan, please DO NOT FAIL TO 
ANSWER the two following questions in 
YOUR FIRST LETTER: 


Ist. What is your occupation ? 
2d. What is the exact date of your birth ? 


These questions, to the uninitiated, may not seem very 
important but they rea//y are, and if you answer them 
it will enable us to tell you by mail a very fascinating 
story of dollars and cents which will contribute towards 
your personal thrift and financial success. 

The CLUB has a national membership of men and 
women representing many trades and callings. All 
readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, House- 
wives, Students, Teachers, Farmers, Merchants, Doctors, 
Clergymen, Stenographers, Nurses, etc., are invited to 
answer this announcement NOW while memberships 
are to be had. 


Century Life-Insurance Club, Section AA 


5,7,and 9 East 42nd St., New York 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary 











THE TRENT 
Reversible 
Gas Iron 


is the only practical portable self-heating 
iron sold. Absolutely safe; thoroughly 
efficient. Hot as you please, but will 
not heat you. No holder needed. Irons 
perfectly things heavy or light. 


SAVES ITS COST IN FUEL 
IN SIX MONTHS 


Saves time and labor. Used on ordinary 
gas burners. Always clean. No odor. 
Perfect heat regulation. Fully guaran- 
teed. Send for booklet. Agents wanted. 


BUCKMAN MFG. CO., Trenton, N. J. 














The King Fly Killer 


You can rid your home or of- 
fice of annoying flies quickly, 
easily and effectively. 








Made of fine, pliable wire, 
with wood handle; will not 
scratch nor mar the wall or 
furniture. You need one, and you will not be without one 
after you try it. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sent 
postpaid for 15c, two for 25c, one dozen for $1.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for special whole- 








sale terms and exclusive territory. 
R. EB. MONTGOMERY @ 0O., Bole Mirs., DECATUR, ILL. 
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FLOWERS ENTIRELY WORKED IN OVERCAST 


of Madeira comes to us the no less beau 
tiful embroidery for which the women 
who live there are noted. 

This embroidery is attracting much atten- 
tion in America to-day, and those who love 
dainty needlework will be anxious to learn 
how it is done. The stitches are few, but so 
differently applied in the numerous designs 
of this work that the effect is different in 
each. The illustration at the foot of this page, 
of a portion of a buffet or bureau scarf, shows 
. beautifully simple scallop, which is pecul- 
iar to this new Madeira work, the daintiness 
and delicacy of its designs and embroidery 
being its chief beauty. As 
demonstrated, this scallop has 


nON the beautiful and picturesque island 


no padding, nor has any of 
this embroidery. A thread is 
run in and out on all the 
stamped lines of both scallop 
and figures to give a_ firm- 
ness, and this is entirely 
covered by the work. This is 


shown in the same illustration 
—which also shows the flat 
‘* satin stitch’’ for leaves and 
the stem and flower in ‘' over- 
cast,’’ forming a little satin 
cord as an outline. 


HE flowers on the scarf are 

formed by a succession of 
holes, as are also the blocked 
band, flowers, etc., on the 
design which is formed 
entirely of holes. These holes 
are stamped ready for work, the correct size, 


and are then carefully outlined. Then the 
hole is pierced by a little steel instru- 
ment called a “‘ stiletto,’’ which grows larger 


as it reaches the handle. The stiletto is 
pushed in until the hole is stretched to the 
size of the outlin- 
ing thread, when 
it is ready for 
working. No 
knots are tied in 
the thread. 

Begin by run- 
ning two or three 
little stitches 
around the line 
of stamping. 
Then place the 
work over the 
first finger of the 
left hand; hold 
firmly and whip 
or overcast the 
entire edge of the 





ELABORATE EDGE OF HOLES 





By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


and worked in overcast After this the goods 
is cut away from the entire edge close to the 
holes and a fine buttonhole stitch is worked 
in the holes, forming a firm edge. 

In a pattern of larger 
piercing with the ** stiletto’’ 
Instead, with a 
very sharp, pointed 
pair of scissors cut 
away the goods, 
leaving a little 
margin inside the 
outlining thread. 
This pads the over 
casting and forms 
the rolled edge. 


ovals 
will not answer. 


holes or 


HE 


used 


materials 

in the 
specimens illus- 
trated are the 
foundation of 
finest round- 
thread linen, and 
a working cotton 
of exquisite satin 
finish. Heavier 
pieces of this work 
can be done, and in 
that case heavier 
cottons must be 
used for working. But the beauty of this 
work lies in its extreme fineness, which 
makes it doubly attractive. 

In the accompanying illustrations I have 
tried to giveonly designsthat are distinctly and 
individually 
Madeira inex- 
ecution, and 
also designs 
appropriate to 
anything, 
from dining 
and bed room 
pieces to 
fancy articles 
and wearing 
apparel. 
This season 
will lead any 


yet in the use of white hand- 
work for personal adornment. 
In giving these specimens of 
work I selected different adap- 
tations only to show them, not 
that it would be in taste to use 
them all in one 
set of the work; 
instead, a given 
design should 
be followed 
throughout. 


e222 e-@.®@ 


HE work is so 

new that few 
have grasped the 
idea yet that it is 
so simple and yet 
so effective that 
practice is the 
great point to 
perfection, as its 
beauty is only shown where care, 
neatness and accuracy have been 
brought into play; for the sim- 
pler the work is, the more easily 
defects show. As I have said 
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DOILY IN SIMPLE SCALLOP DESIGN 


before, it is so new that it is a‘' fad’’ this 
season; by next year it will be a “ craze,’’ and 
yet I argue for it a long life, because it is so 
durable and adaptable to almost any mate- 
rial. In doing Madeira embroidery stick to 
Madeira, for many have already con- 
founded it and 
mixed it with other 
white works, 
bringing in 
ovals and 
stitches, 
‘** Hedebo’’ work, 
and calling it 
Madeira. Madeira 
is strictly a work 
of ‘‘overcast’’ and 
‘*holes’’ done 
finely on fine mate- 
rial without pad- 
ding. Done 
heavily and with 
padding it is 


sO 


large 
lace 


like 


‘English  hole- 
work’’ (as done 
by our grand- 


mothers), and im- 
mediately becomes 


‘“nothing new.”’ 
There can be no 
reason for con- 


founding it with other work. 
know, there 


To those who 
is but one ‘‘ Madeira embroid- 
ery,’’ and it needs no additions. 

The finer the Madeira work is done the 
more valuable it is, for with a little more care 
in working it is easily applied to the most 
delicate fabrics, such as thread cambric, wash 
chiffon and the soft, sheer stuffs so much used 
for this season’s gowns and blouses. The 
cottons used for this embroidery come in fine 
as well as the stouter varieties. For very 
fine work number seventy or eighty cotton 
should be used. 


ARTICULARLY suitable for soft yokes 
for blouses and waists are the designs of 
flowers entirely worked in overcast and the de- 
sign used on the buffet scarf. The elaborate 
edge of holes and the simple scallop design 








ENTIRE DESIGN FORMED OF HOLES 


would be effective for the lingerie frills which 
are so much in evidence this season on the 
sleeves of coats and gowns. 

Pretty material for these frills would be 
wash chiffon or a fine thread cambric. The 
frills should be cut about a 
yard and a half long and not 





hole. To fasten, 

at the end of each 

hole, leave the PRETTY SCALLOP DESIGN 
last three 

stitches loose, and run your 

needle back through them, 

drawing it up gently. Then 


with your needle tighten up 
each stitch, beginning with 
the first, drawing your thread 
up closely and clipping short, 
thus leaving no visible fasten- 
ing. Each hole is pierced as 
it is reached and each worked 
and ended separately. This 
accounts for the exquisite 
neatness on the wrong side. 


HE stitch taken for the over- 
casting in both outlines 
and holes should be only large 
enough to take in the outlin- 
ing thread. This governs the 
width of the roll. 

In the other scallop used in 
Madeira work, which, as may 
be seen, is utilized in the little 
horseshoes forming the edge 
to the doily in which an elabo- 
rate edge of holes is used, the 
holes are first outlined, begin- 
ning at the left-hand side, then 
pierced with the ‘“‘stiletto’’ 








PORTION OF BUFFET OR BUREAU SCARF 


more than five inches in 
depth. When embroidered 
they should be finely gath- 
ered and sewed on the inner 
side of the cuffbands of the 
sleeves. These lingerie frills 
form a particularly pretty 
finish to evening coats and 
wraps. 

For broad white collars and 
cuffs to wear with shirtwaist 
suits this embroidery fur- 
nishes fascinating designs. 
When used for this purpose 
the linen upon which the 
designs are worked should 
be fine in texture and of a 
good quality. 


NEEDLEWORK IN EVERY 
ISSUE NOW 


Hundreds of readers have asked for 
more needlework in The Journal. We 
shall give it. Next month two more 
styles of embroidery will be shown, 
and each month following some class 
of needlework will be presented. We 
are reaching out now to get the newest 
and the best. 
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If you Knit or Crochet 


LION BRAND 
YARNS 


for actual (not claimed 


uniformly excellent a 


superiority They 
d do not vary i 


Weight, Length or Quality 


Soft — Brilliant — Elastic 


and full weight 16-ounce Pounds 


Do you ever weigh what you buy for a pound of 
yarn and see what you actually get ? “ Lion” yarn 
wearing quality repays you for your labor, as- 
suring lasting satisfaction in the articles made 








Free ** Lion in Den Puzzle,’’ interesting to | 


the children, sent on postal request. 


The $1,000 Prize Book 15c¢ 


contains directions for making the cream of the 
6,000 articles sent in our great prize contest, at 
dealers or sent on receipt of price by Lion Yarn 
Company, Dept. 2, 410 Broadway, New York, 











7 
o you Knit: 
j ~ crochet? 
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“aT HEN ETH ISEIS 


One of the many edilion de luxe 


articles this book of Yarn Books.” 
It tells you all you want to 


teaches you how to 
know about everything you 


make. 
a+ i care to make 


This book is indispensable to every 
user of yarns. Its price is only 
Contains 
show flag how 





Written by an expert of country-wide reputation 
128 pages of instriv tions — beautifully illustrated 
to make hundreds of useful and practical articles 
tions are proven by actual test to be abso/utely correct, ane 
simple a beginner can understand them. By far the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate treatise on yarns ever issued 

Order from your dealer, or send 25c in stamps to 


HENRY E. FRANKENBERG CO., J//\s. of Utopia Yarns 
L 459 Broome Street, New York City 














Square 50 <£ 
ry " 
MAKE YOUROWN TENERIFE AND FILETLACE— 5 
THE CONVEX SURFACE MAKESIT EASY FOR YOU. 
The Proctor Wheel anc Square are better than 
m any other lace-making devices because their 
® surfaces are convexed. Both wheel anil 
square are made of hard rubber, practically 
indestructible. Four sizes Teneriffe 
Lace can be made on Wheel, and 
eight sizes Tenerifie Squares on 
Square, besides 





various odd shapes 

and the fashionable Filet Guipure 

This lace is the thing tu-day for 
waist and dress trimmings, col 


lars, cuffs, doilies - 


everywhere 
' 


you see it 
Full instructions 
me with each Wheel ami Square 
Book of Designs illustrates 
seventy beautiful patterns, and 
teaches the art thoroughly 
Prices as above. Ask your 
dealer or send money order. 


em Proctor Teneriffe Lace Wheel C)., 
Dept. A, Viroqua, Wis. 








OUR NEW BOOK 


On Hardanger Embroidery 


Containing 52 illustrated designs of Har- 
danger and Gittertyl Embroidery, with 
full instructions for all stitches, will be 
mailed to any address in the world upon 
receipt of price, 25 cents in coin. 

The Book contains illustrations and complete price 


list of all necessary materials which we furnish at 
lowest prices 


MILLER & RHOADS 
Art Work Department Richmond, Virginia, U.S. A. 
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HE joy of giving pleasure may be best 
TT experienced by those who have country 

homes by including in their hospitality 
the unfortunate dwellers in cities— profes- 
sional men, perhaps, whose responsibilities 
permit them rare holidays, or workers for the 
world’s weal in various fields, whose devo- 
tion holds them to their post while others are 
enjoying the country as God made it. 

Then there are those whose conception of 
wifely duty and pleasure keeps them at the 
side of the family bread-winners —the true 
comrades that they promised to be when they 
‘took the veil’’ of marriage vows —until the 
men, too, are at liberty to seek rest and other 
vacation joys. To such the prospect of a 
few days of country life comes as a delight. 


id YOU are the ‘‘ country mouse’’ do not 
make the mistake of aping city ways or 
of straining after a style of unaccustomed 
elegance. Every true home has an individ- 
uality and charm of its own, and the most 
delightful hospitality is that in which the 
visitor is taken in as one of the family. 

Of course, we want our home to be at its 
best for our friends, but anything more than 
this becomes artificial, and appears so. 

I once heard a city girl, accustomed to the 
advantages that large wealth could give, 
exclaim with enthusiasm at the prospect of a 
country visit: ‘‘ Oh, I do hope that they will 
have pie for breakfast! ”’ 


FFER your city guests the novelty and con- 
trast of ‘‘real country ways’’ if you would 
really please them. They will enjoy the even- 
ings spent on the piazza, particularly if one 
among you can make a little pleasant home 
music. The most modest talent will be 
appreciated if the harmonies of voice or piano 
may be heard from the drawing-room while 
they are enjoying the fresh air out under the 
stars; and banjo, guitar or mandolin as ac- 
companiment, even to a voice of small preten- 
sion, is sure to please in the still night air. 
There are many games that may be played 
that draw upon wit, memory or attention, and 
the half-light is favorable to conversation. 


AVE flowers in the bedrooms — prefera- 
bly those recalling old-time gardens and 
the ‘‘ dear, common flowers ’’—clover, daisies 
or buttercups. See that the rooms are cool 
and freshly aired, the sheets suggestive of 
being ‘‘ laid away in lavender.’’ The lavender 
flowers may be bought at the drug stores, and 
city folk connect such things with the ideal, 
old-fashioned housekeeping. 

A pleasant surprise to city guests would be 
to find the breakfast-table spread on the piazza 
or under the trees. Fruit or berries, fresh 
eggs, and coffee with plenty of cream, wafer- 
thin bread, and butter 
spread on the loaf, 
cresses, radishes or 
young onions amid bits 
of ice, will amply suf- 
fice. Line the dishes 
holding berries, cur- 
rants, etc., with their 
own leaves—they can- 
not be had intown — and 
a few flowers should be 
on the table, of course. 












EAR the simplest 
gowns, but let 
them be so fresh and 
crisp that a bunch of 
daisies at the belt would 
not be incongruous. 
Ask your friendliest 
neighbors to come in for ¢ 
afternoon tea, and serve 
it under the trees. A 
few chairs grouped near 


“THEY WILL ENJOY THE 


the small table holding EVENING ON THE Piazza” 


the ‘‘ steaming urn,’’ or 
tea in tall glasses, tinkling coolness, people 
seated in chairs or hammock or lounging on 
the grass, makes a picture that seems like a bit 
of Arcadia to eyes weary of bricks and mortar. 
If possible have croquet and tennis, the 
newest magazines, and the books most talked 
about for the entertainment of your visitors. 
If the country custom of serving dinner in 
the middle of the day be followed let it be a 
light one, and have ‘‘ high tea,’’ for city appe- 
tites have been bred to their greatest activity 
after sunset. 
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TELLS HOW TO ENTERTAIN IN THE COUNTRY 


** Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done.”’ - 


The Peterkin Papers 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


HEN dawns the ‘‘ glorious Fourth,”’ try 
to give a patriotic character to all fes- 
tivities. Then is the time to ask one’s 
pleasantest neighbors to meet one’s guests — 
possibly at an old-fashioned ‘‘tea party ’”’ 
—jin honor of the early traditions of the day. 
The invitations should be worded in the 
quaint old style, the ‘‘s’s’’ like ‘* f’s,’’ the 
sheet folded so that the upper and lower edges 
meet in its centre, and the sides folded over 
in the same manner but made to overlap so 
that the wafers or sealing-wax may hold the 
letter closed — envelopes being unknown. 

If there are to be decorations and prepara- 
tions requiring time and effort by all means 
let your guests help if you would give them 
a full share in the pleasure of the occasion, 


HE dining-room may be turned intoa tent, 

with alternate strips of red, white and blue 
cheesecloth, meeting at the chandelier, car- 
ried and tacked to the picture moulding, and 
hanging thence to the floor. The first cost is 
small, and such decorations last from year to 
year. Tissue-paper shades of the national 
colors may envelop the glass ones of the lights 
and a liberty bell hang above the table. This 
may be concocted of embroidery hoops of 
three sizes, hung together with cords, and 
covered with scarlet tissue-paper wreathed 
with foliage. The clapper may be a little 
candle-lamp made of a jelly-glass with curv- 
ing rim covered with red paper and filled 
two-thirds with water in which floats a piece 
of candle. A nail inserted in its lower end 
holds it upright and under water to within an 
inch of the wick, in which 
position it will burn an 
hour or two. Fasten a 
cord around the rim of the 
glass and suspend it inside 
the bell. Any relics of 
Colonial times should be 
given prominence. 


HE decorations may be 
the morning's occupa- 
tion, and while resting let 
all wrap simple bonbons in 
white tissue-paper to re- 
semble torpedoes, to be 
hidden about the grounds |) 
for the children to seek in «wave rLowers IN 
the cool of the day. Their 
games and contests may 
entertain their elders in the late afternoon 
‘until the company comes.’’ 

The old, familiar games of children, 
adapted to the national character of the day, 
will please them as well as new ones. The 
rings for the game of ‘‘ Ring-Toss’’ may be 
wound with red, white and blue, the colors 
having different values for the score. A flag 
may be set up ina flower-pot filled with sand. 
Each player in turn removes a little sand on 
a spoon or stick, taking great care not to 
upset the flag. The one who does so must 
pay a forfeit—at the mercy of the company. 

Another game: Two leaders are chosen, 
who divide the players into sides. A line is 
marked off between the hostile camps, and 
about ten feet on each side of it a flag is 
planted in the ground. The object is to seize 
the opponent’s flag and carry it off. This 
the leaders try to prevent by ‘‘ tagging ’’ all 
who come too near. Those touched are 
thenceforth out of the game; but often in 
pursuing one the leader is tempted too far 
afield and an enemy seizes the flag, which 
gives the victory to his side. 





THE BEDROOMS’ 





OR the tea-table have a centrepiece of 
daisies, bluets and scarlet poppies, or 
blue larkspur with red and white geraniums. 
‘ Beg, borrow or steal’’ some old-fashioned 
blue china and fill one blue dish with red and 
white currants, another with raspberries, 
white and red, a third with a 
ring-mould of tomato jelly 
inclosing a salad with white 
mayonnaise, a fourth with 
thirteen star-shaped 
cakes, iced in white. 
The candles should 
be without shades. 
Chicken potpie, cup 
custard, pandowdy 
and other old- 
fashioned dishes 
should form part of 
the menu. Pineapple 
or lemon and currant 
ices in blue dishes 
may be served later, 
when, from the piazza, 
- a display of fireworks 
may be enjoyed so 
as to demonstrate 
noisily one’s sense of 
independence. 


F DISPOSED to more elaborate efforts for 
the celebration of the day a costume lawn- 
party or barn dance might be given — the host 
and hostess dressed as ‘‘ Uncle Sam’”’ and 
‘* Columbia,’’ the guests attired to represent 
our various new possessions as well as the 
native children of the Republic. Home talent 
may achieve most mirth-provoking results. 


What I Am Asked 


ANY are the requests for information that 

come to me concerning the interests and 
behavior of children, some of which I shall 
gladly answer now to the best of my ability. 


Mrs. L. B. You are right about its being 
the present custom for children to omit the 
old-fashioned courtesy of ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ and 
‘*No, sir.’’ The English consider such ex- 
pressions as due from servants only, but their 
children do not say curtly ‘“Yes”’ and “‘ No,” 
but ‘‘ Yes, mamma,”’ ‘‘ No, papa,”’ and the in- 
flection of the voice is so courteous as to 
suggest anything that may be lacking in form. 

In France, not only the expressions, “Oui, 
madame,’’ ‘‘Non, monsieur,” are used by 
children, but by adults as well in their inter- 
course with each other. 

We occasionally hear ‘“‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ and 
“No, sir,’’ in America, but they are con- 
sidered provincial, more polite than correct. 
Neither here nor in England do we use these 
expressions among equals. 


In order that chiliren may learn politeness 
they must be treated with courtesy — thanked 
for little services, spoken to in controlled 
voices, even when reprimanded, and, above 
all, the parents and elders must show one 
another well-bred consideration in their pres- 
ence, Jor children ave very imitative. 


INQUIRER. We who have been brouglit up 
under the old régime can doubtless recall the 
unpleasant insistence with which the proverb, 
‘Children should be seen and not heard,’’ 
was quoted for our benefit in early youth. 
The pendulum has swung perhaps too far the 
other way. The little ones are often per- 
mitted to monopolize the conversation at 
table and make themselves too prominent, 
but when the family is alone they should be en- 
couraged to contribute what they think might 
be of interest. It is well to impress early the 
rule that only pleasant things are to be related 
at table, and that all are under obligation to 
contribute to the cheerful, social atmosphere. 


Never admire children's beauty or their 
clothes, or discuss them in any way, in their 
presence. It sows seeds of vanity and robs 
them of the grace of unconsctousness which 
1s one of the lovable charms of childhood, and 
when once lost is rarely, if ever, regained, 


PERPLEXED. A few points of table etiquette 
for children? Teach them that consideration 
for others underlies good manners, so that 
those who are well bred never serve them- 
selves over-bountifully, or try to secure what 
they think is best, but take what is nearest. 
They are not clamorous for attention to their 
special needs, but courteously wait their op- 
portunity. They do not tease or argue for 
some coveted dainty which has been “denied 
them, but conduct themselves so as to con- 
tribute to the pleasantness of the family 
meeting-place. Having mastered this foun- 
dation thought, the little graces of deference 
may be inculcated so that children shall not 
seat themselves at table before their elders, 
nor pass before a person without a word of 
apology ; that they do not omit a smilin 

‘good-morning ’”’ and pleasant * " Bood- night,” 
or the little amenities of “ please’ and “ thank 
you ” when asking or acknowledging a service. 


If possible, note and remember any lapses 
or mistakes in children’s table deportment 
and speak of them in private. Jt is an un- 
kindness to draw the attention of others to 
them—except when driven to extreme 
measures—and inexpressibly wounding to 
Sensitive feelings when others join in the 
condemnation,. as-is too frequently done, 
though pride may enable the child to hide the 
Jact. The same consideration should prevent 
the correction of a child before a stranger — 
as well for the stranger's sake as for the 
child's. 


A Boy’s MOTHER. Encourage your boy to 
read tales of knighthood to educate his sense 
of the value of courtesy, and teach him that 
the manliest man without it is a boor, and with 
ita gentleman. Show that you expect him to 
be a gentleman — that it is rude to enter a room 
whistling, to slam doors after him, to contra- 
dict another, to pass a friend of his parents’ on 
the street without raising his hat, etc. ; but be 
careful not to “ nag’’ about it. 


Never try to “ show off” children — it is 
an injustice — but encourage them to exer- 
cise their small talents, if they have any,in 
the effort to give pleasure to others. They 
must learn confidence early by doing 
things before people — or they may never 
recover from the painful shyness that 
assails those unaccustomed to it. 


Mrs. M. J.C. No one should ever presume 
to scold the child of another, but a correction 
may be kindly given when not under irritation. 
Should the children of different households 
have a quarrel the mothers show a petty spirit 
in adopting it. Each should try to learn in 
what her child has been the offender, and be 
forward to apologize to the other and insist 
that the child shall ask pardon of his or her 
playmate. 


Questions will be answered on this page and by mail. 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses. Corre- 
spondents wishing answers by mail should inclose addressed 
stamped envelopes. 





THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA | 











a knowledge 
of paper-making, 
years of experience 
and the best guides as 
to good form of two con- 


tinents can do to make per- 

fect correspondence paper, 
has been utilized in the Eaton- 
Hurlbut Papers, the Papers 
that Appeal. 


Highland Linen 
AND 
Twotone Linen 
are but two of our 
popular styles 


They are very popular. They 
are correct in form and finish. 
ere are several approved 
sizes of sheets and envelopes. 
Samples of either for the 
name of a dealer who 
does not carry them. 


EATON - HURLBUT 
PAPER COMPANY 


Pittsfield 








Cc: E. & Co, 


TRADE MARK 


Pea oye?” 


For Beauty’s Sleep 
and Perfect Rest 


you must have the perfect pillow, the 


‘“‘Emmerich’’ Feather Pillow 





bearing the C. E. & Co. trade mark shown above. 
Every pillow bearing this tag is guaranteed to be per- 
fectly clean, to be filled with feathers only (no foreign 
substances). They will not grow musty or emit bad 
odors. They will not attract or breed vermin. They 
will enable you to enjoy your sleep with that delight- 
ful sense of luxurious perfect comfort, that brings so 
much pleasure to tired brain and muscles. 

Be sure our tag is on every pillow you buy and then 
you will know you have the best pillow and one which 
is guaranteed. 

‘* Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows’’ 
is the title of our book which is full of information 
about feathers and down pillows and cushions. You 
ought to read it before buying pillows or cushions. 
Write for it— it is FREE 
It will also tell you how to secure FREE a beautiful 
decorated satin cushion cover, which we are giving to 
ourcustomers. A postal will bring our booklet. Please 
give your dealer's name. Address your request to 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., 




















ie 196 5th Avenue, Chicago a 








Perfumed 
BATH POWDER 


You can have a luxurious bath in your own 
home for one cent by using Bathasweet. 
Cleansing and antiseptic. Used when wash- 
ing your hands and face, in manicuring, mas- 
saging and shampooing, its delicate perfume 
makes it simply delightful. Leaves the skin 
soft, white and velvety. 

If not obtainable of your dealer, 
send us cents and we will send 
you a box—pienty for 2 baths. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY 
343 Broadway, NEW YORK 


aetna. 








—You Can Eat Onions— 


BURNETT'S 


BREATHLETS 


WILL DO THE REST 


5c. per package—6 packages for 25c. If your drug- 
gist cannot supply you we wil! on receipt of price. 
THE BREATHLETS CO., Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. 
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| THE JOURNALS PUZZLES FOR JULY 


agp picture represents an unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency of the United States: a man who has been either his party nominee or 

voted for by State electors exercising their individual rights. For instance, No. 1 is James G. Blaine. Who are the others? In addition 
to this tell us, in not more than twenty-five words, which one of the ten men would, in your opinion, have been the best President, and why. For 
your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in the article we will give : 
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“ROOK/SEAK’ 


applied on an old leaky shingle, tin or felt 
roof will make it absolutely waterproof. 
Stops the rusting process in tin or iron, and 
stops warping or rotting of shingles. Will 
add ten years to the life of a new or old roof. 
@ ROOF LEAK is the most durable sun 
or winter proof paint or coating possible to 
make. Does not crack in winter or soften 
insummer. Easily applied. Imparts no 
taste to water. 
@ ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP renders 
the wood absolutely weatherproof, and when 
the shingles are nailed on the roof they 
become cemented together so tightly that 
warping which causes cracked shingles 
‘ and loose nails is positively prevented. 
oF @ ROOF LEAK is shipped in the heavy liquid 
cement form, and is applied as received on worn 
and leaky surfaces, It is reduced with one quart 
of boiled linseed-oil to each gallon if used as a 


durable paint on surfaces in good condition. 
Shingle Dip is shipped ready for dipping. 

@ ROOF LEAK COATING AND ROOF LEAK 
SHINGLE DIP are made in Black, Maroon and 
Dark Green. Five gallons up to any quantity 75c 
per gallon, freight paid east of Denver. Return- 
able at our expense if not approved. 


@ ROOF LEAK is sold by up-to-date paint and 
hardware dealers. Those who try to sell you 
| something else are not doing you Pry because 
| there is ‘‘ nothing else like ROO ” 


Liquid samples, together with an interesting 
booklet, showing its various uses, will be sent on 
request, or to enable you to give it a practical test, 
we will send you for $1.00, delivered free to your 
door, one gallon, which is sufficient for cementing 
1oo square feet of leaky surface, or painting 200 
square feet. One gallon of Shingle Dip covers 
about 400 square feet, shingles both sides. 


ELLIOTT VARNISH CO. | $5! Fulton, St Chicago 


Manufacturers of Fine Varnishes and Inventors of 


RA Meak? 


> 1,57 ADD BOILING ~< 
A ea sri Mate, 


F 


A Check for $25.00 to the 
Article; 
and the 


Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the 
a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; 
Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-seven (47): 


Best 
a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List 
50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 
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——~O "Ready to Serve” 
| CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made from PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM 


QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED 
Sold by Druggists & Grocers Everywhere 


cL ~J 
A TWO FAMILY HOUSE 
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James Russell Read 


Raised on 
MELLINS FOOD 


We have a sample of Mellin's Food all 
ready to send you, if you will send us your 
name on a postal card. 


MELLIN’'S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 














must be kept warm with soft Flannels. We 
are clothing babies in every State in the Union 
and in many foreign countries with 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS. 


They are the softest, finest Flannels made — no 
burs, no coarse wools — nothing that will irri- 
tate the baby's delicate skin. Beware of imita- 
tions—all wenuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
stamped ** Non-Nettle "* every half yard on 
selvedge, and are sold only by us. 
They cost no more than other flan 
nels. Don't buy until you have 
seen them, and don’t make 


Your Baby's Wardrobe 
until you receive our non-nettle case con 
taining sample book showing all qualities 
of Non-Nettle Flannel; samples of our antiseptic, non-irritant 
Diaper; 90 special values in tine white goods; large illustrated 
catalogue showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and every- 
thing needed for baby's first clothing FREE. Or SEND 25 
CENTS and we will include our 
MODERN PAPER PATTERN OUTFIT 

containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses, skirts 
and pinning blankets with the new band that fastens without but 
tons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts without shoulder or armhole 
seams, and every wanted garment for baby’s first wardrobe, with 
illustrated instructions telling quantity of material needed, etc. 
Please mention this publication. 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333-343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 








Send us the name of 
a dealer who does not 
keep the 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“MN” 
WAIST 


and we will send you 
free one of our 25 
cent * M”™ Waists if 
you enclose 6c. for 
postage. Give age of 
child. Save children’s 
health and figures by 














Minneapolis ‘‘ M’*’ Waist 
showing how hose supporters are attached suspending clothes 
lo fasten: Slip the point of the safety from the shoulders — 
pin at the top of the Hose Supporters the “‘M ” Waist does 
through the hollow tube at the bottom of this and never loses 
thisattachment. Aperfectarrangement. its shape 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Dept. A, Minneapolis,Minn. 





The AerCel is the daintiest, clean- 
est and best washcloth made. 
And it costs only 5¢ 
IT’S DELIGHTFUL TO USE 
It is knit, not woven, and is as soft as 
down. Especially fine for young children, 
as good as a sponge and it’s sanitary 
WE'LL SEND 5 WASHCLOTHS 
together with a dishcloth for 25 cents if your dealer can't 
supply you. Write to-day for this dainty toilet requisite 
and let us know your clealer’s name. 


CAPITAL KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 














STORK 
PANTS 


(TRADE MARK) 


Made of Stork Sheet- 
ing —rubberless water- 

proof fabric—light as 
linen — easily washable— button on neatly over diaper — 
keep baby’s dresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


a sh, keeps baby's food and drink 
Stork Catch All Bi from soiling dress or table- 
cloth. 50centseach. Send for booklet and samples of fabric. 


Goods at dry goods stores, or by mail, postpaid, from us. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING 00., 72-N Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 























Swing and Cradle Combined. 
Used in and out of doors. Finished 
in hand-filled golden oak, or painted 
arich red. Hours of solid comfort, 
amusement and exercise for the 
little ones. To be healthy, children 
must have exercise. Price §5. We 
pay the freight east of Rocky Mts. 

Write for our handsome folder. 


AMERICAN MFG. COMPANY 
| 3201 Kenwood Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 

















NIPPLE CANNOT COLLAPSE 

Price at druggists with a “‘ it’’ Nipple, 
25 cents, or from us, postpaid, 35 cents, 

THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New York 
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By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


ULY is the month when we are called upon 
to pay the most attention to our little 
folks. July and August are devoted 
almost wholly, by the Sunshiners, to look- 
ing out for the welfare of the Sunshine 
The great heat that prostrates the grown- 

ups carries off the children by the hundreds. 
During the very hottest days it is almost impos- 

sible to take a refreshing drink without remember- 
ing the picture of limp, almost lifeless bodies that 
lie on the sidewalks and stoops of the tenement- 
house districts, gasping for air. The Madison 

Avenue cars of New York pass through portions 

of the most thickly populated sections, and one 

can’t get by without seeing crowds of drooping 
little folks, their lives fast ebbing away, like so 

many plants that wilt and die for the lack of a 

drink of cold water. 


babies. 


Don’t Forget the Babies’ Ice Fund This Summer 


NE day last summer I got out of the car in a 

downtown street and went up to a man who 

was trying to cool a baby in his arms by fanning it 

with a newspaper. He sat on the curb of the side- 

walk ; his feet were in the gutter. The air was 
burning hot and suffocatingly foul. 

** Your baby is actually being burned up,’’ I said. 
‘* Why don’t you take it somewhere out of the sun?”’ 

‘* There is no place but the house, ma’am, and 
that’s awful.”’ 

He again began nervously fanning the child, but 
it was only hot air that moved the curls on its pale 
forehead. The baby breathed its last as I stood 
there looking at it. A little money for ice and milk 
might have saved its life. 

The Babies’ Ice Fund Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society expended last summer 
about one thousand dollars in relieving the sick. 
There was no waste. Every penny’s worth of ice 
counted. When you write to headquarters these hot 
days don’t forget to put in as many stamps as you 
can possibly spare for the Babies’ Fund. 

The Sunshine mail at headquarters, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is sometimes very heavy. 
We don’t often have time to stop and count it, but 
one day there were over six hundred letters. 

In these letters there are often valuable sugges- 
tions. I quote a paragraph from a note written by 
Miss N.C. Govan, of Oxford, Michigan, that gives 
me a topic for my July talk with you: 


“Might not each month instances be given show- 
ing by what means some certain lives were brightened 
by Sunshine? It might bring to the minds of many 
readers some parallel case that could be cheered in 
the same manner.” 


In other words, she is asking us here at head- 
quarters to practice what we preach—that is: 
‘* Let your light shine.’’ Iam only too glad to stop 
and tell you of some of our work. For example: 


What We are Doing for Our Blind Babies 
(= Branch for Blind Babies has been growing 

so fast in numbers that it became evident that 
something must be done besides visiting them oc- 
casionally,as the president had been doing. We 
can find no institution that v jl take them in 
under eight years old. It is surprising how many 
of the tiny creatures there are to be found when 
you once begin to notice them. Our number 
jumped from four to thirty-three in no time. 

The president, who is a trained nurse for the 
blind, told, the other day, how she found a blind 
boy hanging around the radiator. He had been 
listening, listening, all day long. When the steam 
in the pipes made a noise he would clap his hands. 

**Hello!’’ called the nurse as she entered the 
door. ‘* Hello, Georgie! ”’ 

** Are you speaking to me, ma’am?’”’ he asked. 

** Of course,’’ she replied cheerfully. 

Then he burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘‘ I have 
been waiting all day for some one to say some- 
thing to me!’’ He sobbed as if his heart would 


| break. ‘* Nobody talks to me but the radiator.”’ 


Then, as if fearing he had said something against 
his best friend, he added, brightening up and 
smiling, ‘* But it pops fine sometimes.’’ 

As we get more help we shall move into larger 
quarters. This care of blind babies will be one of 
the many things attempted that will never die. 
Every hand must find some work to do, and this 
plea for mercy for the little ones who cannot see 
will touch the hearts of our people, I know. 

I am just as contident that some one who reads 
this will send a contribution for ‘* our babies’’ as 
if I heard him say so now. Should I be disap- 
pointed and we get no help I shall not regret what 
we have, for no one can take away from the child 
the joy that even one day in the nursery gives it. 
The rent for eight weeks was paid by a lady in 
Boston. The nurse gives her services for a year, 
perhaps longer. Such universal love solves all 
problems. Our nursery is not going to die. 


The Story of a Baby Who was Left Alone 
ia ELL us some more ?”’ 

Of course I’}] tell you more. I'll go on tell- 
ing, never tiring, until the editor of THE LApIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL bids me halt. One day, quite a 
while ago, I heard one of the young women, who was 
assisting in packing a box of books for a little girl 
in the mountains, say: ** Children always interest 
me, but I can’t stand hearing them cry. Now, 
there is one near us that does nothing much but cry 
all day long. It makes such an odd moaning 
sound that it makes me nervous.”’ 


I left my desk, where I was writing to a little 
girl telling her she was not to get just one book 
that she had prayed for every night for over a year, 
but a whole box of books that she could divide with 
her friends, and asked: *‘ What is the matter with 
the child ?’’ 

‘* Why, I don’t know,’’ answered the young lady. 
** We've lived out there only a month, but all the 
people about say it always has cried ever since they 
can remember.”’ 

** Why don’t you find out why it cries?’’ 

‘* Dear me, Mrs. Alden, I don’t know the 
people!’’ 

‘* Well, I'd get acquainted, some way, long 
enough to see that child. I don’t believe you area 
good Sunshiner, or you would have had candy to 
divide with it or found some other way to amuse it.’’ 

Everybody laughed, and we all went back to our 
work again. To make a very long story into a 
very short one I’ll simply tell you that the young 
lady investigated and found a boy three years old 
sitting alone in the middle of the room. His 
mamma went to work at six every morning and got 
home at eight, sometimes nine, o’clock at night. 

The father had died and left the mother to sup- 
port the child when it was a wee baby. Her one 
fear was that she might have to give the child up to 
some institution. But she got work. The baby 
was left home alone, tied in the crib, with a bottle 
of milk fastened securely so it could not be thrown 
out. The nipple was fastened to the child’s wrist. 

As a result, when three years old the boy did 
not try to move away from the spot where he was 
placed. His legs were of no use to him. He 
never tried to move them. His body had devel- 
oped and his appetite was abnormal, but the little 
legs were useless pieces of gristle and flesh. He 
was taken to the Bellevue Hospital. ‘* Nothing 
will ever make the child exercise his legs,’’ said 
one of the doctors. ‘* At least, we can’t do it here. 
Constant care, rubbing and exercise might restore 
them, but I doubt if he will ever walk.’’ 


How the Litthe Boy was Taught to Walk 
HEN a sweet, blue-eyed woman who lived out- 
side the city came to ourrescue. ‘ I'll take him. 

I can make him walk.’’ She dressed him in warm 
clothes and tied him to a big shepherd dog, and put 
the two on a quilt spread out on the sloping Jawn. 
One end of the rope was tied around the child’s 
waist, the other about the dog’s neck. The two, 
naturally, became fast friends. But every time 
anybody passed along the street in front of the 
lawn the dog forgot the boy and made a dash for 
the gateway, and the child involuntarily found him- 
self changing position. The dog soon learned that 
his companion took no offense when jerked about; 
hence it was not long before they would both reach 
the gateway and have to be carried back again to 
the quilt. The little legs finally wakened to their 
natural duties and assisted in the crawling. In the 
end ‘* George Washington,’ as he was called, went 
home with as well-shaped limbs as any little boy. 
But he spent the greater part of two years witha 
shepherd dog as his daily companion. 

The finding of this child shut up by himself re- 
vealed the fact that there was no day nursery in the 
neighborhood. There, then, was work for Sun- 
shine, and the ladies immediately began a visiting 
tour, with the result that to-day the average attend- 
ance at the Sunshine Day Nursery of Brooklyn is 
eighty babies from nine months to four years old. 
A committee of twenty women has immediate super- 
vision, and everybody is asked to ** lend a hand.”’ 

It is a strenuous life we all lead, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it is good to cultivate all 
the happiness we can as we rush along. A thought 
for others gives a spring tu .:.¢ step that will carry 
us over many a stumbling-block that would other- 
wise trip us, and so we continue our ‘ good 
cheer” spreading. 


Sunshine’s Country Home for Children 

OME one—we don’t know who—has given 

Sunshine one hundred and twenty acres of land 
not far from New York. There is a lake on it one 
mile long and half a mile wide. A fine old-fashioned 
building is big enough to take care of a lot of 
children. A trained nurse, with her husband and 
little girl, went there April 1 to make everything 
ready for the frail little folks that we might send 
there to get strong and well. Different branches 
have furnished the rooms, and now we are waiting 
for other bands to have their good times and make 
a few pennies to send children up there. Every 
one of the blind children ought to go for at least 
two months. All the sick babies and their mothers 
ought to be sent there this hot weather for at least 
four weeks. Since we have no fund to draw from 
for support of the place a charge is made of two 
dollars a week for a child and four dollars for a 
grown person. This will give them the best of 
care. Should there be any shortage at the end of 
the season we shall try and cancel it through the 
good people who can’t give their time, but who 
pay their dues by a money donation, proclaiming 
that they are always better satisfied when making 
others happy. 

When we are having our ‘‘ good time” this 
summer don’t let us forget the babies that, for lack 
of this fresh-air outing we are so anxious to give 
them, will droop and perhaps die. 

Send your mite, be it ever so small. 
lies in codperation, not in competition. 
work together. 


Success 
Let us 





Blue Label Products 


Are Famous for QUALITY 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


In Tin and Glass 


Meat Delicacies—For Luncheons and 
Pi 


icnics 


Soups—2 Varieties—each a good ** Dinner 
Starter 


Tomato Ketchup—veticious—appetiz- 
ing—Satistying 
Write for booklet of Original Recipes and 


describing our full line Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Plum Pudding, Syrup, etc, 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 































FOOD CHOPPER 


CHOPS 
MEAT, VEGETABLES 
AND ALL KINDS 
OF FOOD 
Rapidly. Easily. 
Coarse or Fine. 


Without 
Squeezing, Mashing 
or Tearing — 

It always CHOPS 


Sold by Hardware Dealers 
Send for Booklet No. 4 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn, 











Fine Cream 


DEAR SUE: — Spent yesterday at Walter’s. 
Had the most delicious cream imaginable — 
sweet, velvety, mellow, giving coffee, des- 
sert and fruit an _ irresistible richness. 
Walter uses a Tubular—separates cream 
from new milk instantly, and thick enough 
to cut. Will order one — watch forit. You'll 
be charmed. Our baby May can run it easily. 


Yours, always, JOHN 


P. S.— Write THE SHARPLES CO., Chicago, or 
P.M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa., forcatalog C 300. 





VanDuzer’'s 
VANILLA EXTRACT/ 


You are not doing yourself or your 
cooking justice when you use an inferior 
vanilla. The delicious aromatic flavor 
and high strength of the standard Van 
Duzer’s Vanilla are utterly lacking in 
these cheap substitutes. Grocers will 
often try to sell you them because there 
is more immediate profit on a bottle 
of adulterated imitation than on Van 
Duzer’s pure vanilla. 

The substitute is manufactured from 
cheap artificial vanillin—Van Duzer’s 
from the best Mexican Vanilla bean. 

To make sure of a perfectly flavored dessert 

you must have Van Duzer’s Vanilla — stand- 

ard for half a century. 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT CO. 
NEW YORK Est. —— 


Beautiful Florida Sea Shells 


Upon receipt of $1.00 we will send prepaid 100 


J () assorted specimens of rare and highly polished Flor- 


| ida Sea Shells. WB Bennett & Co.. 1523-A Sherwood Ave.,Louisville,Ky. 
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ATYPICAL 


ESKAY’S 


This is Louis James Gowland of 

San Luis Obispo, Cal., at 11 
months. He has never had any food 
but ESKAY’S since he was born. Like 
all ESKAY’S FOOD babies, he is strong 
and well nourished and his flesh is firm 
and hard. 

ESKAY'S FOOD modifies cow's milk by breaking 
the tough, cheesy masses into digestible, soft curds 
just as in mother’s milk. When it is added to milk it 
assures perfect nourishment. It makes bone and 
muscle and turns sickly, ill-nourished babies into 
strong and vigorous children who do not know what 
sickness is. 


Every mother should have our book, ‘“‘ How To 
CARE FOR THE BABY." We send it free with 
generous samples of Eskay's Food for trial. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











A BABY LIFE-SAVER 


Is What One Mother Named Our 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


The bottle without a neck 
or angle. No nipple but a 
breast. No bottle but a 
cell. No crevice where 
dirt can gather or germs 
can propagate. No funnel as ~ d 
j needed to fill, no brush to y 

i clean the interior which is 

i iit wiped out like a tumbler. 
NN The rubber part is like the 
6 —GF natural breast in size and 
shape; yielding, yet not 
collapsible; seamless, and 
can be turned inside out 
to cleanse thoroughly. In- 
valuable in weaning, or 








when natural supply is 
low, because baby will go Cell for 
from breast to Hygeiabot- Food 


tle without noticing the difference. 
The Hygeia is used and endorsed 
by every children’s hospital in the 
country because it fills every re- 
quirement of a perfect, ideal, sani- 
tary nursing bottle. 

If your druggist don't keep the 
Hygeia, send us name and 38 cents and we will mail it 
atonce. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for free booklet. Address, 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N.Y. 











BABY 
Jumper 


What's a Baby Without 


GLASCOCK’S 
Combined 
BABY JUMPER 
ROCKING CHAIR 
and GO-CART 


A joy in waking hours. In- 
sures restful sleep. Endorsed 
by Physicians, praised by 
mothers. It combines in- 
stantly with a Handsome 
GO-CART attachment for 
street use yet both cost 
less than ordinary go- 
cart alone. Sold on 
Patented 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet. Address 
GLASCOCK BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
Box 206, Muncie, Indiana 


Marqua Go Carts 


(The Pioneer Line) 
12th Mail Season 


Go Carts $7.95 up, Baby 
Carriages $13.50 up, 
Folding Go Carts $2.20 
up, Baby Jumper, Swing 
and Go Cart com- 
bined, $4.95. 

Most complete line 
of these goods to select 
4) from : Factory service 
/ and satisfactory goods 
guaranteed each order. 
Write for our Catalog, 
which will interest intending purchasers. 
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DRAWN By CLARA E PECK 

By 
Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, 
M. D. 
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Of 
The Babies’ Hospital, 
New York City 


THE BABY’S STOMACH IN WARM WEATHER 


The Case of One Baby 

ABY K—— is a breast-fed baby seven 
months old; he weighs sixteen pounds 
and does not look at all ill, but his 
mother says he throws up part of his 
food after each meal. He has always done this, and 
his mother has done nothing to prevent it, think- 
ing it was *‘ only natural’’; but she finds it almost 
impossible to keep him sweet and clean, and wants 
to know if something cannot be done to stop the 
vomiting. This mother has made the mistake, 
common among young mothers, of allowing this 
frequent vomiting, or, rather, regurgitation of food, 
to continue until now it is really a confirmed 
habit and will take some time to stop. ‘The old- 
fashioned idea that it is natural fora baby to throw 

up part of his food has long been done away with. 
On Questioning This Mother I learn that she 


nurses the baby ‘‘ about every two hours.’? Some- 


| times if he is asleep at mealtime she does not wake 
him; again, if he cries a little while before the time 


is up she feeds him then, and at night he is fed 
three or four times. She usually allows him to 
nurse half an hour at a time. 

I do not wonder that this child has what we call 
‘the vomiting habit.’’ He has been overfed and 
irregularly fed. If he had not been an unusually 
strong baby he would probably have been very ill 
long before this; even now if he should happeia to 
have a disease like pneumonia or one of the con- 
tagious diseases he would likely have a hard time. 


What to Do for the Baby. In order to stop this 
regurgitation of food the mother must nurse the 


| baby every three hours during the daytime and not 


at all between the hours of ten P.M. and six or 
seven A.M. If the child is asleep at any of the 
regular meal hours during the day he must be 
wakened and fed; very soon he will waken of his 
own accord almost on the minute. He must be 
nursed just twenty minutes at a time, and if he 
cries between feedings he may have half an ounce 
of hot or cold boiled water given either with a 
spoon, medicine-dropper or from a bottle. 


The Case of Another Baby 

HE second baby we shall examine to-day is a 
bottle-fed child three months old. She weighed 
seven pounds at birth, and until the very hot 
weather commenced she gained six ounces a week 
and seemed very well. For the past three or four 
weeks she has been losing in weight and vomiting 
sour-smelling masses about half or three-quarters of 

an hour after her food has been taken. 
This baby has always been fed on modified milk. 
She is now taking a formula composed of ten 
ounces of cream skimmed from off the top ofa 


| quart bottle of milk, eighteen ounces of boiled 
| water, one ounce and a half of lime-water, and one 
| ounce of milk-sugar. 


She has four ounces of this 
food every three hours during the day and one meal 
between ten P. M. and seven A. M. 


The Trouble with This Child is that she is get- 
ting too much fat or cream in her milk formula. 
During the cooler weather she was able to stand it, 
but now the warm weather has set in, her stomach 
cannot digest so much fat and so throws it off 
after it has been down a short time. Consequently 
the baby does not get enough food to nourish her. 


What to Do. While the weather is so very warm 
it will be better to use no top milk or cream in the 
formula, but to use whole milk instead. The food 
should be prepared as follows: Stir up a quart 
bottle of fresh milk so that the top milk and lower 
part shall be well mixed together; take fourteen 
ounces of this and add to it twenty-one ounces of 
barley-water, two tablespoonfuls of milk-sugar, one 
ounce and a half of lime-water or else a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda. Mix this all well together 
and pour four ounces into each one of seven 
Then Pasteurize the food for twenty min- 
The quantity given at one time and the 
proportion of milk in the formula should gradually 
be increased as the child grows stronger and older. 


The Trouble with a Third Baby 


ABY J—— is two months old. He has been 
brought to the doctor because he vomits his food 
a short time after he has taken it, and it comes up 
looking just about as it did when it went down. He 
is nursed by his mother for twenty minutes every 
two hours and a half. She is very regular with 
him and cannot understand why he should so often 
throw up his food. The mother herself is well, 
and her milk is of good quality. 


Whai is Wrong. On undressing the child for 


| examination I find that he is wearing a flannel 
| band wrapped around his abdomen three times and 
| pinned so tightly that he can scarcely breathe. He 


never uses his abdominal muscles when he breathes, 
but only those of his chest. This band is put on 
so tight that it makes a firm pressure on the child’s 


stomach, and after he has taken a full meal the 


stomach cannot expand a little as it naturally 
would, and so part of the milk taken has to be re- 
jected as there is no room for it. When I take off 
this band the poor baby gives a sigh of relief. If 
the use of this very tight band is continued all the 
organs will eventually be pushed out of ,place, and 
later the child will not be normally shaped. 

The skirt bands which this poor child wears are 
also much too tight for comfort. The mother says 
she has been told by her own mother that a young 
baby should be very tightly bandaged to prevent 
rupture. This used to be the idea many years 
ago, but it has been found that tight bandaging 
does more harm than good. 

What to Do for This Baby. Until the third 
month a baby should wear a flannel band which is 
long enough to go once and a half around the ab- 
domen; this should be just snug enough not to 
wrinkle, but never drawn so tight that the baby 
cannot use abdominal breathing. It should not be 
pinned, but should be neatly basted on the left 
side. When he is three months old the baby may 
give up the flannel] band and wear a ribbed knit one 
instead. The bands of the flannel and white skirts 
should also be sewed on the side, and, like the 
flannel band, be only tight enough not to wrinkle. 


A Little Girl Four Years Old 


agus little girl, four years old, has thrown up the 

greater part of her food for the past two days. 
The mother says that for some time the child has 
been restless at night and complained of pain in her 
head and stomach. The little girl now looks pale 
and has a temperature of 102°. She has not hada 
movement from the bowels for two days. 


The Trouble with This Child. On asking the 
mother what the child eats, and when it is given, 
she answers, ‘*‘ Oh, she eats whenever she is hungry 
and whatever we happen to have in the house.’’ 

Is it strange that this child’s stomach should 
begin to rebel against such treatment? No, not 
at all. While it is not necessary to feed this little 
girl on a diet suitable to a child of two years old it 
is necessary for her to have three regular and 
nourishing meals each day. She should have her 
breakfast at seven or eight in the morning, her 
dinner at twelve or one, and a light supper at six 
o’clock. Between these meals she should have 
absolutely nothing to eat and only water to drink. 


Her Food Should Consist of well-cooked cereals, 
soups and broths from which all fat has been 
skimmed; either beef, mutton, lamb or chicken 
once a day, or else boiled or broiled fish; fresh 
green vegetables and baked potato, all well cooked; 
stale bread or zwieback; fresh ripe fruits, except 
bananas ; simple desserts, and plenty of milk to drink. 

What to Do. The mother should insist upon the 
child’s taking plenty of time over each meal, and 
that all food should be cut up fine and chewed well. 

For the present, while the little girl has a fever 
and seems so ill, she should be undressed and kept 
in bed. Light broths, and milk with a teaspoonful 
of lime-water, or a pinch of bicarbonate of soda to 
each cupful of the milk, should be given her every 
three hours, and no solid food until her tempera- 
ture is again normal and all inclination to throw 
up her food has ceased. Her bowels should be 
made to move as soon as possible and should be 
kept open at least once a day. One ounce of 
citrate of magnesia, repeated every two hours 
until the bowels move freely, will prove very bene- 
ficial now. For the next week the child should 
also take a teaspoonful of rhubarb and soda 
mixture before meals three times a day. 


Still Another Baby 


ABY T——, eight months old, is brought to the 
doctor because he has had several attacks of 
vomiting during the summer, and his mother 
wishes to know what to do when the child cannot 
keep milk on his stomach. His usual food for- 
mula consists of equal parts of milk and barley, and 
this usually agrees with him very well, but after a 
prolonged spell of hot days he is apt to have one of 
his attacks. He has no diarrhea. 

What to Feed This Baby. When the child has 
his next attack I should advise the mother to give 
him whey made in the following manner: One pint 
of fresh milk heated just lukewarm, a pinch of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
liquid rennet; stir well and then allow it to stand 
off the stove until the clot is firmly formed; place 
it in the refrigerator until it is very cold, then 
break up this clot with a fork and strain the whey 
through muslin. Give two or three ounces of this 
every two hours, increasing the amount as the stom- 
ach grows stronger until the usual food can be borne. 

To Ward Off These Attacks I should advise the 
mother to give the child one meal each day of 
mutton broth and barley-water, and on very warm 
days to pour out an ounce or two of the regular food 
formula and substitute extra barley-water. 
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When Elgin 
Meets Elgin 


there’s no doubt 
about the time. 


Watches 


are made for those people who 
want to snow the time. 
An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Il. 














Your 
Baby’s 
Disorders 

of 

Summer and Teething 





ARE OVERCOME BY THE USE OF 


Imperial Granum 


an unsweetened FOOD 


Trial Size, 25 cents, at Druggists 





SEND a postal for 32 pp. 

book, ‘*The Care of 
Babies."’ Every page is 
filled with information 
helpful for every mother. 


JNO. CARLE & SONS, Dept. J, 
153 Water Street, New York City 








KEEP FLIES AND MOSQUITOES OFF 
THE BABY WITH 


—. 
—_ 


eel oe 





p ? Folds Co tly. 
Wilson’s Baby Screen iiitsic Realy, 
Sent Prepaid in United States for 
WILSON NOVELTY COMPANY, SALEM, IND. 


ic 





Baby WARDROBE Pattern 


For 40 different articles, long and short 


MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY CO. 


clothes; and full directions for making, 

Department A, Cincinnati, Ohio showing necessary material, etc. Sent 

postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 

my booklet ‘‘ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 

also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 


A YOUNG MOTHER’S BOOK FORK NOTHING 


Hundreds of young children have been successfully raised by Dr. Louis Starr's “* Hygiene of the Nursery”: 
thousands of young mothers have blessed its advice. No book for young mcthers has ever approached this 
wise and standard volume. It has now passed through fourteen editions. To help a young mother with her 
baby through the trying summer months it is invaluable. What other mothers have been glad to pay for 
The Journal now offers for nothing. Send your name to The Journal’s Book Bureau, and it wil] tell you how over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
you can get a copy of Doctor Starr’s book for nothing. Doctor Coolidge will answer questions about babies, entire satisfaction or will refund money. , 

by mail, provided addressed stamped envelopes are inclosed. | Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 











“CLING. LE 7 
PURE GUM, RIGHT SIZE. Right 
Shape. Clings tightly. Oxtlasts 3 
ordinary nipples. At druggists, or 
from us, 50c. dozen, postpaid. 

The Gotham Co.,62 Warren8t., N.Y. 7) 





























CARRY DISEASE 


Dr. Henry Skinner, during an illustrated 
lecture in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, said: 


“The housefly is a mechanical con- 
veyance of disease germs, notably of 
typhoid fever, the germs becoming 
attached to the feet and legs, and by 
these means are conveyed to food on 
which the fly may alight. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that the 5000 deaths from 
typhoid fever which occurred in the 
American army in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War were largely the result of the 
presence of houseflies in the camps.” 


Tanglefoot 
Sticky Fly Paper 


not only catches the Fly but holds and 
destroys the germ 











Frozen Desserts 


that every one loves — desserts that vou might be en- 

joying every day in the year—are described in our 
beautiful little book “ Frozen Dainties” (sent you 
Sree if you ask) Every receipt contained in it may 
be depended upon, as well as every statement mace 
about the easiest and quickest freezing apparatus ever 
invented — the 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


made to save and fijecase 

in your home You pay 

the small purchase 

price now—7/ pays you 

back a little later and 
keeps on paying 
Write now 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 


($200.00 CASH 


For Little Rhymes 
CAN YOU WRITE US ONE? 


This verse won 2nd prize in our previous contest: 











* Breath as sweet as violets, 
Teeth as white as pearls, 
Are the signs by which you'll know 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste girls.” 


We pay liberally for catchy advertising jingles about Hy-Jen 
Tooth Paste and we want everyone to compete in our $200 
contest. Some of the rhymes which occur to you may be just 
what we want. It costs you but a few minutes’ time and a 
stamp to send them in and bright ideas win from §2 to $50. 
We don't care for literary excellence or poetical polish — we 
want little jingles that will stick in the public's memory. For 
the best advertisement in rhyme containing not more than 
eight lines, submitted before July 20th, we will give §50 in 
cash; for the second §25; $10 for the third; §5 each for the 
next three and §2 each for the next fifty. The Robert John 
Advertising Co. will act as judges in this contest. We 
also reserve the right to purchase from those which do 
not win a prize, but which we con;sider suitable for adverti- 
sing, a sufficient number to make up our calendar of 365 
advertising rhymes, with which we shall burn the name Hy- 
Jen Tooth Paste into the minds ofthe people. We want to 
make every one acquainted with the real qualities of Hy-Jen 

Tooth Paste, which is endorsed by dentists every where as the 
best amd safest, the daintiest and most agreeable dentifrice 
made. Get a Sc. tube at your druggist’s and try it thoroughly 
— it has so many refreshing qualities you will be — 
low easy it is to think of simple little rhymes about it and 
it’s the simple ones that make a hit in 
advertising. The catchiest one wins HY JEN 
$50 in this contest. To show that you 
have used it each competitor must send 
in the front of the green box Hy-Jen 
Tooth Paste comes in, along with their 
rhyme — that’s all that is required. You 
may send as many different rhymes as 
you like providing you send one box- TE 
front for each separate rhyme ; but posi- 
tively no rhyme will be considered unless a bex-front does 
accompany it. If your druggist doesn't have Hy-Jen Tooth 








Paste ask him to get it of his jobber or send us his name and 
25c. and we will send you a package postpaid. Address Adv. 
Dept., Hy-Jen Chemical Co., 200 Kinzie St., Chicago, =) 








LAMSON PRINTS 


Hand Colored Platinum Photographs, possessing 
unusual artistic merit, illustrating Maine scenery. 
Sample miniature size by mail, 25c. Illustrated cat- 
logue sent on request 
LAMSON 


STUDIO, 5 Temple St., Portland, Maine 





AN ABSENT- MINDED | 
COURTSHIP | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
said with a supercilious air, ‘‘ you have had things 


pretty much your own way lately, haven’t you? 
And I know from experience just how charming 


that is Sut I think we can dispense with you 
now. Miss Penrose, I fancy, will be glad to wel- 


come me again.’ 

Priscilla looked at Alexander’s white face with 
beating heart, tears of humiliation in her eyes. 
**Oh, he will kill him in another minute,” she 
thought. ‘* It is dreadful, but I must talk just as 
fast as I can so that odious man will be quiet.’’ 

So Priscilla leaned forward and spoke to the 
Captain with as much of a smile as she could sum- 
mon. ** Sit down, won’t you ?’’ she said, trying to 
be easy and natural, while her heart was in her 
mouth. ‘* Auntie, let me present Captain —— ah 
— Captain——”’ she hesitated. A blank look came 
over her face, and she stammered, ‘* Oh, I beg your 
pardon, but I simply cannot think of your name!’’ 

For once in her life Priscilla’s failing did her a 
good turn. No man, not even this unmannerly 
military man, could truthfully boast that a girl was 
sighing out her heart for him when — she had for- 
gotten his name! 

The Captain stared at Priscilla uncomprehending 
for a second, then, apparently too hurt and indig- 
nant for words, he marched to the other end of the 

car. Alexander, with a beaming smile, slipped into 

the seat opposite Priscilla and began an animated 
conversation, while Aunt Penrose and the Colonel's 
wife talked excitedly across the aisle. 

But Priscilla looked out at the landscape witha | 
chastened spirit. ‘‘ It serves me right, it serves me 
right,’’ she repeated to herself again and again, 
while outwardly she said ‘* yes’’ and ‘* no’’ with 
lips that trembled. In the midst of a fit of abstrac- 
tion she became aware by an intuitive feeling that 
she had been asked some question and that an answer 
was evidently expected. 

** Oh, dear,’’ she thought, ** what under the sun 
has he been talking about! I haven’t any idea, and 
he will be so angry if I tell him that. Ill say 
‘no’ this time. That is safest.’’ 

But her ‘‘ no”’ produced such an effect that she 
felt bound to repeat it. ‘* I must stick to it,’’ she 
thought with trepidation. Then the brakeman 
threw open the door, everybody got up, and in the 
bustle and confusion of arrival Priscilla had only 
the chance of a hasty good-by to Mr. Alexander 


* 


When Bob came down to a solitary breakfast next 
morning, as was often the case when Priscilla had 
been dissipating, he found sitting in the library a 
pale, disconsolate little sister, looking gloomy 
enough to darken the sunniest prospect. 

** Well, Sissy,”’ he said, staring at her in surprise, 

‘why this early-birdness ? and why so pale?’’ 

Priscilla produced a handkerchief to have ready 
in case of an emergency and looked at Bob implor- 
ingly. ‘* Now, don’t laugh, Bob. I am in great 
trouble,’’ she said in a tearful voice ‘I must tell 
you, for I don’t know what to do.’’ 

‘* Fire away,” said Bob, composing his features. 

** Well, you know,’’ said Priscilla, twisting her 
handkerchief, **‘ Nathan Alexander went to town 
with me last night.’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ said her brother dryly: * 
of his being with you occasionally.’ 

Priscilla went on. 

‘* We were talking together, and I did not pay 
strict attention, for —something unpleasant had 
happened, and I really could not listen. I said 
‘no’ to a question he asked, and he seemed so sur- 
prised that I was sure I had given the wrong answer. 
But I still said ‘ no,’ for you told me once, Bobby, 
that if I ever did tell a lie to tell a good one.”’ 

Bob exploded with laughter. ‘* Now, Priscilla, 
don’t say those awful sentiments are mine! and I 
must say that I don’t yet see why tliese tears.”’ 

‘It came over me afterward,’’ she said, blushing 
vividly, ‘‘ that perhaps Mr. Alexander was — pro- 
posing to me; and oh, dear, I wouldn’t have said no 
to that!’’ and she dropped into a big chair. 

**Rubbish!’’ said Bob. ‘“‘Don’t you know a 
rejected suitor when you see one? He was probably 
inquiring if you believed the Bible or if you had 
read the latest novel. How did he behave? Was 
he in the doleful dumps ?’’ 

**T don’t know,” replied Priscilla. Auntie 
whisked me away so fast. Then I had the blues 
and made Dorothy Winslow come down to the 
eleven o'clock train with me, and we came back 
with Mrs. Webster. And Dorothy will be down in 
a minute.’”’ 

«At this announcement Bob straightened his tie 
and looked expectantly at the door. ‘** Priscilla, 1 
don’t see how I can help you. Your love affairs 
are always too complicated for my simple mind to 
deal with. But cheer up, Sissy; if Alexander is 
knocked flat by the first ‘no’ that hits him he is 
easily killed. Good-morning, Miss Dorothy.’’ 

**It was twice I said‘ no,’’’ murmured Priscilla 
as she led the way to the breakfast-room. 

Fortunately, Bob and Dorothy found plenty to 
talk about, and Priscilla was left to her own retiec- 
tions. She was filling Bob's coffee-cup with lumps 
of sugar when Dorothy’s look of mild surprise 
caused Bob to remonstrate. It was a matter of 
importance what that young woman thought of him. 


- 


When the door-bell rang,and Mr. Alexander was 
announced, Priscilla excused herself to two people 
who got along very well without her. They were 
still lingering at the table when Priscilla returned. 
She looked radiant. *‘ Bob,’’ she said shyly, ** will 
you go in andask Mr. Alexander to breakfast? He 
walked down from town; and just think. Bobby, I 
have been engaged to him since last night avd / 
never knew it!” 

**Well,’’ said Bob, *‘ I suppose, being from 
Boston, Alexander is such a grammarian that he 
knows two negatives make an aftirmative.”’ 

** No,’ said Priscilla with a happy laugh: ‘* but 
that question he asked was, * Would you object to 
marrying such a quick-tempered fellow as 1 am?’ 
And he looked surprised when [ said ‘ No,’ for he 
really thought I did not care for him.”’ 

Bob kissed the sweet little face of his sister, and 
left. Priscilla moved about arranging a place for 
the unexpected guest. She absent-mindedly put all 
the spoons at Alexander’s place, quite unaware of 
the deep significance of these symbols. 

** Dorothy,’ she said earnestly, ** this will be a 
lesson to me. 1am going toreform, and shall never 
let my woots go will-gathering again.” 


I have known 


In the next issue of The Journal Miss Wilson’s story, 
** How Priscilla was Married,”’ will tell of Priscilla’s amaz- 
ing absent-mindedness at her own wedding, capping the 
very climax of a gir!’s forgetfulness. 
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“FORCE” 


grown-ups only. 


isnt for 


It puts chubby cheeks and 


roly poly arms and legs on 
boys and girls. 

I suppose there are some- 
thing over a million of them, 
here and there and every- 
where, who owe the biggest 
part of the fat on their plump 
little bodies to me. 


* FORCE" satisfies. It fits in with any meal. It contains 
nothing that will not harmonize with other fcuds. It goes 
with fruit, meats, fish, and eggs or by itself. It is a stz iple at 
breakfast, a dessert at dinner without palling. Its variety is 
the infinite variety of simplicity. 

It comes in packages, cooked ready for the table 

You can get it at any grocery store 
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CRYSTAL | 
Domino| 


$ BELDER. 
yp WAL ST_REM YORE 


Triumph 
in 


Sugar 


Sold only in 51b. sealed boxes! _ 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. Every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds the result of its perfect crystallization. 
You will be Ficesed th the moment you open a box. U WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN 
YOU HAVE IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


Remember that each package bears the design of « “DOMINO” MASK, “DOMINO” STONES 
and the names of the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). 


INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE 




















| 
25c., 7 lots 50c. We have fine laces—20 yds. 
—in 5 sorts,for 30c. Money back if you say so. 
Porter & Co.,623 Pulton St.,Dept.14, Chicago, Ill. 


SEND KODAK FILMS 


TO US TO BE DEVELOPED. Perfect 


‘ » work guaranteed. Size 342, x 342, 


15 cents per roll. CatTaLoG Free. Agents wanted. 
MORRISONS, 108 SIXTH ST., PITTSBURG, PA. 


SILK 10c a lot. Fancy mixed colors—large 
pieces —just the right material for Crazy 
uilts, Biscuit Quilts, Sofa Pillows, Slumber 


obes, Pin Cushions, etc. Big lot 10c., 3 lots 
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The Ladies’ 


Learn with 
these 
to Knit 
with 


instr 

knitting and crocheting wonderfully 
simple 

Practical workers delight in the mar- 

velous shades, fast dyes, even thread, 

downy wool, and artistic results of 


Golden Fleece Yarns 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 

The Instruction Book, too, explains 
and illustrates every possible stitch 
and garment. 

The 10,000 books, offered free, are 
exhausted. Instruction Book may be 
had of dealer, or by mail, at the nomi- 
nal price of 15 cents. 


This Ticket attached 
to every skein. 
Dept. A 





between winters 


Insure next winter against 
jj) discomforts like those of last 
winter by installing 


AMERICAN . [DEAL 


RADIATORS set 


Put in now at 
summer prices, by 
best mechanics. 
Put in OLD cot- 
tages, houses and 
all OLD buildings 
as easily as in new. 
They give sure 
homecomfort,with 
marked fuel econo- 
my, and least care. 
Ask for valuable 
booklet (FREE). 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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PICTURESQUE 
COTTAGES 


That fit their surroundings and 
your purse. Every stick and 
stone rightly placed. Send for 
our big book of 150 designs for 
25c silver. Choose the gen- 
eral plan and we will modify 
it to suit you. You only build 
once. Build right. Send for 
book to-day. Enclose 6c. for 
postage, if you please. 


J. H. Daverman & Son 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
100 Smith Block 











| To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Delightfulfy cool place to REST is 





CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
rhe finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the er Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes 
ride to Chicago’s shopping and theater center. Built of 
Stone and pressed brick. 450 large outside rooms; 220 
private bath rooms. Has nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda 
overlooking Lake Michigan. 


Geo. W. Reynolds, Mgr.(formerly Mgr. Hotel Del Monte,Cal.) 
Send for Handsome New. Illustrated Booklet. 
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HER MOTTO: 
“Think Before 
You Spend” 


HAT have you done with your old um- 
brella? Had it covered? or have you 
given it away to a small boy to play sail- 


boat with? or maybe yon’re just keeping it out of 
respect, like one that Ihave. It has weathered me 
through many storms, but now I shall have other 
uses for it owing to some very convincing and lovely 
suggestions that came from a correspondent the 
other day. The letter read: 


“The silk of my umbrella was strong except down 
the line of folding, where it had worn through. I 
carefully ripped the silk from the frame, dipped it in 
gasoline to cleanse it, and hung it out in the air to 
dry. From some parts of it I made stock collars 
according to the prevailing styles, and was delighted 
with the result. I purchased a wire frame for a 
black hat, and covered the crown with the umbrella 
silk, which I shirred and puffed (the piecing com- 
ing in the gathers). The wide brim was covered with 
maline shirred full on the edge, aud suitable trim- 
mings were placed on becomingly. 

‘Sister made one of the popular bead bags. Upon 
being consulted in regard to lining I offered a piece of 
my much-talked-of silk, aud it auswered the purpose 
very nicely. 

“Grandfather often complained of uncomfortable 
draughts upon his bald head, which suggested the 
need of a silk cap. I fashioned a crown in four 
pieces, to accommodate the shape of my materiai, 
and for the band I pieced the silk at the sides, lined 
it with sateen, and when the cap was finished grand- 
father pronounced it a ‘joy forever.’ 

“The smaller pieces of the cover I saved to line 
stocks, collars aud belts, also to use as binding for 
the inside seams of gowns. Lused the left-over scraps, 
folded twice, and stitched in three-inch-length pieces, 
as hangers for skirts. 

“There are doubtless many other uses which a 
more inventive mind could suggest in attending the 
last obsequies of a faithful rain-protecting friend, 

C.A. WwW.” 

The last sentence of the letter encourages me to 
tell of a use for the handle. Remove the ferrule, 
the ribs and the spring at the handle, then fill up 
any small holes with putty, sandpaper the stick until 
it is nice and smooth, and then add a coat of stain 
—any color you like — and it will be ready to use as 
a picture holder. ‘To any photographs or pretty 
views that you’re fond of fasten cords of different 
lengths and tie them around the umbrella stick, 
arranging the pictures 
so that one does not 
cover the other. Let 
the stick rest on two 
small brackets nailed 
to the wall, and you’ll 
have a pretty ornament 
for any room. 

Now, will somebody 
please tell us what to 
do with the ribs ? 


How do you like this 

seed bag ? I bought 
it in one of the fascinat- 
ing shops on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City Jast winter. It is a curiosity 
in its way, being made of Columbella seeds by 
the natives of Samoa, or the South Sea Islands. 
Several people who have seen it consider it sucha 
unique piece of seed work that I thought maybe it 
would be interesting to the girls who make pretty 
things of melon seeds in the summertime. In this 
bag the seeds are not mixed with beads, like many I 
have seen; they are simply sewed very close together 
at both ends with a strong thread, and the bag 
shaped to suit the purpose for which it is intended. 


A UNIQUE SEED BAG 


\ Y FIRST outdoor party this season was a trol- 
: ley ride which was not a bit ordinary, though 
the idea sounds very commonplace. We had a 
most lovely time. We started about tour o'clock 
in the afternoon from the car depot in order to 
secure places at the front ot the car, which we occu- 
pied during the entire ride. 

Our hostess had compiled a little pamphlet, 
entitled ‘* The Adorable Summer Trolley,’’ which 
we read during the ride, after which we talked about 
this great modern method of travel, the making of 
the cars, the system of fares and exchanges, the first 
trolley, and a host of other interesting facts upon 
the subject. 

At that hour in the afternoon the car was not 
crowded, and we made merry to our hearts’ content. 
At the terminus of the road we found ourselves ina 
pretty suburb, and after wandering about under the 
trees for a while we found a secluded, shady spot 
where we ate the supper of dainty sandwiches, fruit 
and wafers which our hostess had most thoughtfully 
brought along in a basket. There were eight of us 
in the party —all congenial and full of fun. 

We arrived home again early in the evening, 
simply delighted with our little outing. 


=_— are three little hints tor July : 

Button moulds covered with white linen em- 
broidered in forget-me-nots, daisies or any pretty 
flower, for summer waists and belts. These will 
live through the wash. 

Remnants of narrow lace sewed around the edges 
of dress shields make a pretty finish for those neces- 
sary articles when used in a thin lawn dress waist. 

Put this in the bottom of your trunk —a bath 
mat, as you may not have the use of a bathroom 
during your vacation. To make one buy a yard of 
white table oilcloth and make a rolled rim all 
around by stitching the edges down firmly over a 
strand of rope. 


Yours for a cool, happy summer, Do.tiy 





THE 
GIRLS’ CLUB 









WITH ONE IDEA: 
“To Make 
Money ” 


‘TT MAKES me unhappy to read THE 
| JOURNAL,” a girl triend once said to me. 

* IT always want to make all the pretty things 

it describes, and very often I can’t afford to buy 
the materials, even though they are inexpensive.”’ 
That was a good while ago, before I ever thought of 
having any part in THE JOURNAL except asa reader, 
and no one had thought of starting The Girls’ Club. 

THE JOURNAL doesn’t want to make anybody 
unhappy, but I fear it sometimes does so, for I find 
so many girls who say just what my friend said. 
There is this difference now, however: they are 
sure of finding help when they write to the Club. 
And they do write! 

Indeed, I believe that every girl who finds in THE 
JOURNAL an idea which she lacks the money to carry 
out straightway writes to me and asks, ‘*‘ How?’’ 
Whether it be a bit of fancy-work, a new gown, a 
vacation trip, one of Mr. McFarland’s ‘*‘ Beautiful 
America” gardens, or a new house, the first thought 
seems to be that our Club can help. Soitcan. It 
has helped very many girls. For instance, I do 
not know how many gardens have been planned 
according to the ‘* Beautiful America’ models, 
and planted with seeds and plants bought with 
money earned through The Girls’ Club; certainly 
there are enough of them to add much to Amer- 
ica’s beauty, and IT am sure they would make Mr. 
McFarland happy if he could see them. 


Vacation Plans 

\ ANY girls have been eagerly waiting for THE 
. JOURNAL'S vacation plans, and meanwhile 
have been earning and saving money to pay their 
holiday expenses. When you read this many of 
them will be already enjoying the fruits of their 
work in various delightful spots. Some bright, 
resourceful girls will be sure to improve on the good- 
times plans they have adapted from THE JOURNAL, 
and perhaps next year they will tell others, not only 
how to earn money, but also how to get the greatest 
amount of enjoyment out of spending it. 


A Kind-Hearted Canadian Girl 
CANADIAN girl, away up in Northwest 
Territory, has been one of our most successful 
members. She has made many friends for THE 
JoURNAL and has won four prizes during the winter. 
The money has all been spent, because she was 
working to add little ** prettinesses ” to her trous- 
seau — and now she is one of our married members. 
When she wrote that she intended to join a little 
club of two members, and would therefore resign 
trom our big Club, leaving the work for other girls 
to do, I felt sorry, because she had been such a 
bright and helpful member. <A few days later she 
wrote, ‘‘ I have changed my mind about resigning 
from the Club. Some one gave mea good idea. I 
am going to keep on with the work and give the 
money to a home for incurables in which I am 
interested, hoping that some one will be made hap- 
pier through my efforts.” 
Every member of the Club should be interested 
in this thoughtful, kind-hearted girl, and wish her 
all the happiness she deserves. 


Earned Five Dollars for Books 

A NEW JERSEY girl was compelled to relinquish 

her cherished desire to enter college, but was 
determined, nevertheless, to keep up her habit of 
study. The Chautauqua course appealed to her, as 
it has to so many other girls, and she determined to 
begin it in the autumn. But first she must have the 
books, and before the books could be secured she 
must have the money to payforthem. Taking cour- 
age from what she had read about The Girls’ Club 
she wrote, ‘‘ Can you tell me how to earn five dol- 
lars? I should love to do it through The Girls’ 
Club.’’ Five dollars is considerable when one wants 
it badly and when one’s purse is empty, isn’t it? 
But it can be earned, and our New Jersey girl earned 
it, and earned it very quickly. 

The next step was to find six other girls who 
wished to join her in her reading course, explain to 
them how she did it, and show them how they could 
do the same. Can’t you imagine their cozy and 
interesting meetings during the winter ? 

I think their plan a fine one, don’t you? Doubt- 
less, after their reading has begun in earnest, they 
will want to earn more money to buy other books. 


FTER inviting girls to write to the Club it 
seems ungracious not to answer their letters, 
doesn’t it? Iam sorry to say, however, that there 
are a good many girls who have waited patiently, 
but vainly, for a letter, doubtless feeling much 
aggrieved at my failure to reply, and finally con- 
cluding that The Girls’ Club does not keep its 
promises. They would never guess why they 
received no answer, but the reason is, they did not 
tell me where they live! One girl wrote twice, 
inclosing a stamp each time, and gave no address. 
Sometimes it is only the name of a street, sometimes 
the name of a town, without the State. Sometimes 
the postmark helps out, but very often that is blurred 
and illegible. If you will tell me where you live I 
will write: but how can I do so otherwise ? 


“HE Girls’ Club cordially invites you to come and 
earn money. The latchstring is always out, 
and every girl is welcome. The sooner, the better. 
You may be a member just by asking. Will you 
join? Always address 


‘THE GirRLs’ CLusB 
THe LApres’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 














Keeping step with the 


IKODAK 
Progress 


is the new model of the No. 


2 Folding Pocket Kodak 
which is equipped with 
Rapid Double Combination 
Rectilinear lens and the | 
F. P. K. Automatic shutter 
with pneumatic release and 
iris diaphragm stops. 

By the meansof ournew au- 
tomatic focusingdevice these 
cameras instantly become 
either fixed focus or focusing 
instruments as desired. 

The most compact and 
capable instrument made in 
the popular 3% x 3% size. 


Price, $15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Kodut Catalogue free Rochester, N. Y. 


at the dealers or by mail. 





















Ostermoor 
























Ostermoor 

Mattress $15. 

Our handsome 136-page book, “ The Test of 
lime,” treats exhaustively the mattress 
question, and describes and illustrates the 
OSTEK MOOR productions — sent free. 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 
3 feet wide, . 30 lbs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 


. . 
6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes, special prices 


SENT ANYWHERE 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


and your money refunded if not all you hoped 
for after Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and 
Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








The round iron hoop 


electric-welded and guaranteed 
not to fall off — is an exclusive fea- 
ture of the best freezers made — 


Lightning, Gem and Blizzard 


Drawn-steel can-bottom that will 
not leak, break or fall out is another 
point of superiority not fownd in 
other makes. ok let of ** Frozen 
Sweets,’ by a prominent cooking 
authority, free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, 





iy “Only one to a jaa, cthevates loc. 
each. To make you acquainted with 
WHEATLET, we send this perfumed 
A charm free, together with U.S.Gov. 
Analysis showing superiority of 
S WHEATLET, if name of grocer who 
S does not keep WHEATLET is sent. 


U.S.A. 
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“His Master's Voice” 


at the St. Louis Exposition 


Tiffany & Company, the greatest goldsmiths of 
America have made a gold 
trade-mark —the Victor Dog, with the original ctor 


Talking Machine, 


Life-size in 24-Karat Gold 


The work has been done in a manner worthy of 
the material and the subject, and can be seen all 
summer at the Victor exhibit at St. Louts. 


The ctor 


It is a musical instrument of the very highest order. 


Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 


The original makers of the Gram-O-phone 





Talkine Machine is as good as gold. 
ro) > > 


model of the Victor 





Are You Interested 


in the 


Government 


of any 


Village 
‘Town? 


A complete modern gas plant to manu- 
facture and = distribute Acetylene yas 
through underground pipes for lighting 
the streets and all buildings in a town is 
not expensive to build and costs little to 
operate. The town can own the plant 
and sell gas to the residents, or a private 
company or individual can own = and 
operate it at a profit. 


Among such plants recently installed 
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Write us for specific information regarding Ac 


You will be interested in the general inform: 
Gas Lighting contained in our new booklet, sent you 


UNION CARBIDE 


157 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Works at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Sault 


Distributing Warehouses in all parts of the United States. 


Acetylene is “Artificial 
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5 | SET 
Without Cost; $20 Worth for $10 


rhis dinner service i: made of the highest grade of 
vitreous porcelain, ard has the appearance of genuine 
china in richness of color anid artistic embossed cde- 
sign. Beautifully decorated in French decalcoma- 
nia, natural pinks and violets and with gold. 
Flowers are in dainty shades of celeste, violet and 
heliotrope on a background of green foliage. 

We vive this $10 Dinner set as a premium with the 
$10 assortment of gourds shown below — $20 in value 


for $10. 
Combination No. 9 
50 Cakes Walker's Soap, Rooster Brand, Ea 5c. $2.50 
_ = Walker's Floating Wax Soup. 5c. 1.00 
> Refined Pine Tar Soap . . 15 15 








1 carton, 3 cakes, Vatmeal Soap ° so = Bete 25 

1 ng “Magnolia Soap . 40c. 40 

10 packages Ammoniated Borax Soap Powder 10c. 1.00 
10 24 Common Sense Scouring Powder 10 1.00 
l carton Perfection Bag Blue a 5S. -05 

lcan Baking Powder ‘ur ee Se 25 

1“ Old Gov't Java Coffee, 3 lbs - + 1.00 1.00 

1 * Formosa Oolong Tea, 11 : RO: 80 

1 Bottle Extract Vanilla. . . 2c. sae 

ee oe Lemon . : 2k 

1 package Sachet Powder, Violet . . . . 1c. .10 

1 tablet Cream Shaving Soap. o « « AO -10 

1 bottle Antiseptic Tooth Powder . 2 25 

1 can Borated and Perfumed Talcum Powder 15 15 

1 bottle Violet Perfume ‘ 50. 50 

Value of goods $10.00 
Vaiue of Premium $10.00 
Si ae - $20.00 


YOU GET ALL FOR $10. 

Or you can send for our Rees C, choose your pre- 

mium from over 200 and make your own selection of 

goods to the necessary amount. 
BOOK C tells all about the Walker plan by which we sell 
direct to the consumer and give the usual dealers’ protits 
te the consumer in the form of a valuable premium ; 
describes and illustrates all our goods and premiums, 
tells how to form a Walker Club, ete. Send for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER (Founded 1837), Pittsburg, Pa. 















Woodburys 
Facial Soap | 


agrees with the tenderest skin. Special 
antiseptic qualities, so valuable in 

preventing eruptions, 
refine, but do not hurt the delicate 
texture. 


~ ~ = + 


cleanse and 
Complexions that know 
its everyday use are clear and 


The skin soap. 


smooth. 
Twenty-five cents everywhere. 


Write for beauty booklet ( Free ) or send 10c. 
in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages 
g x 12 inches, containing large photographic 
portraits of leading actresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 


Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 


4 ; 





Rest 


AND 





Comfort 


HE 


“Inside Inn”’ 


THE ONLY HOTEL INSIDE THE GATES 


WORLD’S FAIR 
ST. LOUIS 





Cool, clean, quiet. Over 2,000 Rooms 
— with and without Bath. Dining-room 
seats 2,500. Splendid service. Rates 
include daily admission. Save time, 
money and trouble by living right inside 
the grounds. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American plan. 
Reservations may be made any time up 
to December 1. 

Write for Booklet, 











The American Boy 


A wonderful magazine filled 
with everything for the boy 
and everything the best. 
Games, Sports, Exercises, 
Inventions, Clean, inspiring 
fiction, History, Travel, Ad- 
venture, Animals, Stamps, 
Printing, Photography, De- 
bating, Puzzles —every- 
thing that interests the 
boy and does him good 
# is found in The American 
Boy, profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. Send for 
it. , 3 mos. 10c. 
Regular, $1.00 a year. 
Sprague Publishing Co. 
359 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


‘¢<Mum”’ 


is the snow-white cream that chemically 
neutralizes all odors of the body. Harm- 
less, odorless, does not perspira- 
tion ; just 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 
25C by mail, postpaid, or at drug- and department- 


stores. 


**MUM’’ MFG CO, 1106 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 


stop 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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rH. & H. Velvet Powder Paper, 


A dainty Paris substitute fur the powder puff or chamois. 
A little book with delicately coated and perfumed leaves. 
One leaf removed and passed over the face takes off the oily 
secretions, «dust and perspiration, and gives the smooth, 
clear, fresh look, soft and pearly. Carried in the pocket 
book and used anywhere without attracting attention : adopted 
by ladies of refinement in all European cities. Usual import- 
ers’ price 25 cts., our price 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts., postpaid. 
In white and pink 


mwanle 


Henderson & Henderson, Inc., Dept. R 43, Buffalo, N. Y. 


stelive agent 











WATSON’S 


ANT-SUGAR 


Drives Away Ants 
Pleasant and Harmless to Use 
Postpaid for 25c or at Druggists 


The Bristol Drtig Co., 96 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 

















INSIDE INN, World’s Fair Grounds 
ST. LOUIS 














GET 4cory oF CONKLIN’S 
WRITING DESK BOOK 


HAVE I USED THE RIGHT WORD? Consult 15,000 Synonyms 


ant Antonyms. Page 191 


ficult to Spell. Page 277. 
SHALL I USE A CAPITAL LETTER? Consult How to Use 
Capital Letters. Vage 1 


1 
IS THE SENTENCE GRAMMATICAL? Consult Kules of Gram- 
mar. Pages 20 and 24 
IS IT PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED? Consult Rules of Construc- 
tion. Page 32 
HAVE I PUNCTUATED IT CORRECTLY? Consult How t 


-unctuate Correctly Page 11 
position. Pages 33 and 72. 
This volume has also Forms of Address; Slips of the Tongue 
and Pen; Abbreviations in Common Use; A Dictionary of 
Quotations,and much other miscellaneous matter of great value 
Bound in leather. 355 pages. Mailed on receipt of 50c. by 
GEO. H. CGILVIE & CO., 181 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


IT HELPS ALL WHO WRITE AND CONTAINS | 


HAVE I SPELLED IT CORRECTLY? Consult 50,000 Words Dif- | 


18S IT CORRECT IN STYLE? Consult Kules of Style and Com- 

















A Beautiful Human Hair 


$1.75. 2 oz. 22 in. Wavy Switch, 
$2.00. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
wice, with sample Money re- 
funded if misrepresented. 
Miss E. DE LEON 
1025 Opera House Bidg., Chicago 





Wonderful New Invention 


“O-HI-O” combination Baker— Steam Cooker. 
Bakes bread, cake, and reasts meats perfectly cl 
Lower compartment cooks by steam. Steam can ¢ 
be used in both compartments. All done over 
one burner, and saves 50 per cent. in fuel, labor 
and time. Invaluable for gas, gasvlene or oil 
stoves. Cool kitchen Fills a long-felt want 
Price $4.00 antiup. $1.00 Cook Book free, 4 cents 
postage. Handsomely illustrated « atalogue free. 
Grand opportunity for Good Agents, Loth sexes. 


The Obio Cooker Co., 748 Jefferson St. Toledo, 0. 





DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.: Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
1.1. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Bishop Cyrus D 
Foss. D..D.. LL. D., M. E. Church, Phila 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


l}lus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 
20th YEAR 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
SUMMER SESSION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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MRS. RALSTON’S CHAT 


ON 


A Special Word to Readers of This Page 


Mrs. Ralston is still in Europe looking over the 
advance fashions and getting new ideas for her 
JOURNAL work. She will be absent until about 
July10. Any letters sent to her during her absence 
will be opened and answered by her assistant. 


batistes seem to be the favorite materials 

for the best summer gown. The second 
place in popular favor is held by linen in its 
various varieties, this latter material being 
used for coat and skirt suits and for shirtwaist 
suits, the Swisses, organdies and linons being 
reserved for the dressy gowns made with long 
beruffled skirts. The making of these gowns 
in the present styles renders them in many 
cases rather difficult to launder well; espe 
cially is this true in the case of much-shirred 
gowns. A practical way of arranging shirr- 
ing so that the gown may be laundered with 
little difficulty is by running the very nar- 
rowest cotton tape through small casings to 
form the shirring. The tapes may be let out 
when the gown is being washed and ironed. 
This fashion of tapes and casings goes back 
to the days of 1830. Where the casings and 
tapes are used the rows of shirring may be 
reduced in number, as the casings cover as 
much space with far less work on a gown 
than the usual method of shirring, and will 
be found most satisfactory in the case ofa 
gown which requires frequent ‘‘ tubbing.”’ 


Sos ES, organdies and the very soft linen 


F YOU have any skirts of piqué or linen 
left over from last summer which require 
remodeling a good plan would be to open the 
gores from the hem to the knees —taking for 
granted, of course, that these 
skirts have been made on either 
five or seven gored models— 
and insert V-shaped pieces of 
heavy strips of insertion sewed 
together, or inverted plaits of 
the material itself; this will 
give the skirts the required 
fullness. It is always a very 
unwise planto lengthen a gored 
skirt from the top by inserting 
a yoke, as by so doing the full- 
ness around the hips and the 
knees is lessened and the skirt 
is made to appear very scant 
and skimp, which is particu- 
larly undesirable in a washable 
skirt. ‘‘ Tub’’ dresses should 
always be lengthened from the hem and not 
from the top. In cases where very few 
changes are needed simply open the two front 
gores and insert band strips of either the 
material or of embroidery, fagot-stitching them 
in to the skirt. A band of the same kind 
could be attached above the hem, using 
the fagot-stitching as a finish. Plain-colored 
bands of linen or piqué look well with white 
skirts, and you could cut up an old skirt of 
blue or tan linen and use it when making 
over a white piqué or linen skirt. 





A MUCH 
SHIRRED GOWN 


ELTS and sashes are a feature of the 

summer clothes and will continue to 
grow in importance. It is not always an 
easy matter to finish off the waist-line neatly 
in summer clothes. Particularly is this true 
in the case of the stout woman, to whom the 
full gathered belts of ribbon and silk are not 
becoming. A very simple and neat way for 
the stout woman to finish her shirtwaist suit 
belt is to cut a strip of the material on the 
bias from eight to ten inches wide and lay 
this in the tiniest tucks, stitching the tucks 
perfectly flat on the edges and placing two 
pieces of whalebone at each side of the centre 
back and at each side under the arms. 
These whalebones should be run through 
casings of tape and one wide piece should be 
put in the centre front. The fastening of 
the belt may be slightly to the left side, either 
with the snap-ball fastenings or by having 
buttonholes on one side and pretty pearl 
buttons on the other. A belt of the same 
material as the gown will be found becoming 
to a stout figure. The nicest belts to wear 
with Swiss or organdy gowns are cut ina 
different way from the belts which we have 
been wearing; they do not have that pro- 
nounced dip either in the back or front, but 
are cut with quite a straight line at the lower 
edge, and the point, if there be one, is at the 
top, either in the centre front or back. This 
change is due, doubtless, to the fact that 
there is so much fullness in the skirts below 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


the waist-line that when the belts with a dip 
came over them it made an extra thickness of 
goods and unnecessary clumsiness. There 
is one exception to this rule of cutting a belt 
that applies to the belts of the brocaded silks 
and satins, which are made in the pointed 
corselet shape in front—that is, with a point 
up and down which must fit and set smoothly. 


OWNS of Swiss and organdy are very 
pretty when worn with wide sashes made 
of the same material. These sashes are cut 
from ten to twelve inches wide, and both 
sides of the sash and the ends are finished 
with a tiny ruffle put 
on with a heading; 
the ruffle at the ends 
is wider than the 
ruffle at the sides. 
These sashesare tied 
with short loops and 
long ends. 





LINGERIE HATS ARE MUCH 


WORN 


HE lingerie hat which was so much worn 
last summer is again being used this year, 
and not only is it made of muslin, batiste 
and lace, but also of the embroidered and 
plain linens and of the fancy and plain 
piqués. The piqué hats are confined exclu- 
sively to the stiff round shirtwaist suit hats 
and are made principally with plain stitched 
brims and rather full and low crowns, the 
trimmings consisting of bands of ribbon and 
stiff rosettes of the same. The dressier 
hats of linen are made with preity floppy, 
frilly brims. These hats of lingerie and 
linen may be easily made at home at a small 
expense and with great ease by the girl who 
is the least bit clever with her fingers. Asa 
foundation you can use any old chip, lace or 
tulle hat of no matter how many summers 
ago, or you can buy ready-made in any of the 
shops, at small cost, wire frames already 
covered with chiffon or tulle. 

If your old tulle, lace or chiffon is worth 
doing over first steam the material, then dip 
in wood alcohol and pin smoothly over a 
covered ironing-board to dry. Cut the cover- 
ing for the brim out in the shape of a circular 
flounce, allowing the edges to ripple over the 
edge of the brim an inch or so as a frill; and 
baste the edge of the circular flounce around 
the crown. These ruffles are often cut with 
more width in the back than in the front, or 
with more width at each side and narrower 
in the back and front—the arrangement of 
the width depending entirely upon the size of 
the frame and its becomingness to the wearer. 
The crown may be made of a round piece 
of the material gathered up with shirring 
strings, and the trimmings consist of a band 
or a wreath of flowers around the base of the 
crown. In hats of thin materials the trim- 
mings are usually quillings of tulle, lace or 
gauze ribbon. 

If you have an old Leghorn hat or a black 
chip which is past its first freshness you can 
remodel it beautifully by using one of the 
fancy all-over net laces for its covering and 
plain tulle or blond-net for the quillings and 
ruffles; the ruffles are always pretty when 
made with a heading, and if extra fluffiness 
is desired the edges may be finished with 
smaller ruffles. 


OR the shirtwaist, and also for the shirt- 

waist suit, for practical every-day uses, 
the heavier weaves of linen will be found 
the best and in the end the truest economy, 
as they will wear and last and look well as 
long as two threads of them hold together. 
These linen suits are pretty when made with 
the utmost simplicity, the perfect absence of 
all trimming giving them a very distinctive 
charm. The skirts of such suits are usually 
made in five or seven gored models with 
deep hems. The hem on such a skirt need 
not be formed entirely of the material of the 
dress; just turn up enough of the edge at the 
bottom for future alterations, and make the 
rest of the hem of a lighter material, such as 
lawn; this facing will be found of advantage 
in preventing the wear and tear of the skirt, 
and will also hold it out with a nice flare. 
Make the facing from twelve to fourteen 
inches deep, and when stitched at the top it 
will look like a very deep hem. The skirt 
around the hips should be arranged in a full 
cluster of plaits; the back fastening should 
be a very wide quadruple box-plait—not 
really a box-plait, but clusters of side-plaits 
going in opposite directions and giving the 
effect of a box-plait. 


THE MIDSUMMER CLOTHES 


Blouses are made to fasten either down the 
centre back or in the front. The backs of 
blouses are laid in inch-wide box-plaits, the 
edges of which are stitched —not stitched to 
the blouse itself, but simply the edges of the 
plaits. The sleeves have a cluster of plaits 
from the shoulders to the deep cuffs; the 
cuffs are also plaited and put on with the 
plaits running around the arm. The collar 
is plaited, too, with the plaits running around. 

These shirtwaist suits are the simplest 
things possible, and yet they are very pretty 
and stylish. An effective shirtwaist suit may 
be made of a striped material, as one stripe 
can be brought on the top of the plaits with 
the contrasting color on the under side. 


i YOU happen to need an extra bodice, one 

that you can wear for very best all the year 
round—at this season with a voile or. silk 
suit, and next winter with your cloth jacket 
and skirt — choose a mousseline taffeta. This 
is a lovely thin, brilliant material, very dressy 
in character, and of the soft, subtle nature 
now so necessary in clothes. Trim with 
some handwork, such as fagoted stitched 
bands arranged in a fancy yoke, or a pretty 
small yoke and stock collar of thin lace over 
a chiffon foundation. 

A very pretty substitute for the yokes and 
collars of lace are yokes and collars of the 
embroidered linens, which are used with the 
silk, satin and brocaded silk blouses. This 
summer the plain linen and écru_ batiste 
blouses are run in the tiniest hand tucks; the 
edges of the collars and yokes are scalloped 
and done in a buttonhole stitch, and the edges 
of the yokes appliquéd over the edges of the 
blouses, thus making trimming and finish in 
one. The heavy linens are embroidered in a 
cut-out open-work pattern; this can be bought 
already embroidered, but, of course, it is far 
more economical to do it one’s self. If you 
have some left-over pieces of linen from your 
clothes of last year you can easily embroider 
them; it will not require any trouble to have 
them stamped, as the prettiest designs this 
year are done in rings and, half-moous and 
small set figures of that kind. You can use 
a bodkin or an eyelet puncher to make the 
round holes; arrange them in groups and 
then embroider them in buttonhole stitch and 
fill them in with cobweb stitches, using the 
heavy mercerized linen thread. 


ERE area few hints for the stout woman’s 
shirtwaist. The fastering should be 
either in the centre front or at the left side 
front. A shirtwaist fastening down the 
centre of the back is not becoming to a full 
figure, as it is apt to accentuate the bust-line. 
A good shirtwaist model for astout woman to 
follow is one made with a flat plaited back, 
the plaits extending from collar-line to waist- 
line without any break such as a cross 
trimming of embroidery or lace, or tucks at 
the waist-line. The 
fronts should be laid 
with fullness on the 
shoulders. The most 
important point to re- 
member is to lay a 
small plait near the 
armhole; this plait may 
be concealed beneath 
the other plaits or trim- 
mings which are on the 
shoulder of the shirt- 
waist; it should be put 
in as a gusset and 
should be half an inch 
from the arm’s-eye, 
turned toward the front 
of the shirtwaist, and 
stitched a few inches 
down from the shoul- 
der. The object of this plait is to give more 
fullness and spring where it is most needed, 
across the bust, especially under the arms. 

A stout woman would also find it becoming 
to have an extra side body put in her shirt- 
waists; this will make them set and fit more 
smoothly under the arms, and there will 
not be so much danger of the material’s drag- 
ging and pulling as is apt to be the case with 
the ordinary shirtwaist. 





BLOUSES FASTEN iN 
THE BACK 


NOTHER good rule for the stout woiman’s 
shirtwaist is to insert V-shaped gussets 
over the hips in the lining, or in the material 
of the unlined shirtwaist, just below the waist- 
line. One or two gussets may be used, 
according to the size of the hips. 


' 
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Guaranteed Materials Latest Styles 


Reduced Price Sale 


Suits and Skirts 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
NOTHING READY-MADE 


Samples and Catalogue Free. 


$10.00 Suits now $7.50 | $5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
, - Pe * i! Pe 
30.00 “ ** 22.50\12.00 “* * 9.00 
40.00 “ * 30.00'20.00 * * 15.00 


Prices also reduced on Jackets, Traveling 
Suits, Rain-Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. S. 


If you wish to take advantage of our 
reduced price sale, send at once for our 
samples and catalogue, as the offer will 
be withdrawn in a few weeks. 

During the continuance of the sale we 
will make any suit, skirt or jacket illus- 
trated in our catalogue, from any of our 
materials, af a reduction of one-fourth 
Srom catalogue prices. 


120 New York Styles and 400 Guar- 
anteed Materials to Select From. 


By means of our system you make a careful and sat 
isfactory selection in your own home, at your leisure 
and with the assistance of your friends. 

We have a splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, Mo 
hairs, Brilliantines, light-weight Broadcloths, and 
other fabrics particularly adapted for Summer wear, 
as well as firmer materials for traveling costumes and 
walking suits. We also have a fine line of Zibelines, 
Cheviots and mannish mixtures, suitable for early Fall 
wear. We do not carry wash goods or make silk shirt- 
waist suits. 

Our handsome Catalogue contains full and explicit 
instructions for taking measurements accurately, and 
explains our exclusive system of making perfect-fitting 
garments from measurements sent us by mail. 


Knowing How is Half the Secret, 
and We Know How. 
We Guarantee to Fit You. 


Everyone likes our garments and our system. Old 
customers bring us new ones, and new ones send us 
others 

Remember, you take no risk in dealing with us. Any 
garment that fails to give entire satisfaction may be 
returned promptly and we will refund your money. 





One of our customers writes : 


“It gives me great pleasure to say that the suit 
received from you a short time + entirely satis- 











fac , no alterations ng ry. My 
ex in ordering from you has been very sat- 
isfactory, and I hope to give you all my future : 





We Have Satisfied 180,000 Customers 
and Feel Sure We Can Please YOU. 


If you are contemplating the purchase of a garment, 
write to-day for samples and Catalogue No. 31 — sent 
free by return mail to any part of the United States. 
Kindly mention the colors you prefer, and about the 
price you desire to pay for your garment, and we will 
select and send you a full assortment of just the 
samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders 


No Agents or 
Only 


Established 15 years Boanch Stores 




















ELL-INFORMED persons know 
that a dentifrice is something 
more than the accessory of a | 
coquette. It is an absolute | 
necessity to health. 





Rusifoam 


It is absurd to talk of cleaning the teeth | 
without a dentifrice. The fact is they are | 
not clean and the mouth is not sweet. | 

Unless the bacteria, which multiply | 
rapidly, are destroyed the teeth decay, | 
and even the process of mastication and | 
digestion suffers. 


Rupifoam 


Its antiseptic qualities destroy these 
germs in addition to cleaning the teeth. 
The gums are made sound and the 
mouth clean and wholesome. 

Its work counts with old and young. 
It is the best way of teaching children 
to care for their teeth and the sure way 
of keeping teeth to care for. 


Rusifoam 


Sells everywhere for 25 cents. If you | 
cannot find it or want to test it first, 

send name and address for 
Free Sample to E. W. Hoyt 
& Co., LOWELL, Mass. “tf 











7 HAMILTON oman, 
| Japanese Opera Flannel 


A new, fine, double-faced fabric with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


| All the standard colors are used—one color only 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 





Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc. 


| It has great Merit and is not expensive. RAGE 
Atall dry goods dealers. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
Boston and New York MARK) 
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UNDERSKIRTS 


are unequaled for comfort and style, being made 
from a new fabric that is very soft and fine, and 
wears superbly. Fancy stripe, embroidered edge, 
35c. Other styles, 50c., 75c., and §1. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


If you do not easily find ** WEARWEL_L " skirts, 
write us enclosing price and 10c. extra for post- 
age, with name of dealer where you inquired, 
and we will send you the skirt by postpaid mail. 


WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 3577, Boston, Mass, 


The “E NDOWN” Way 


It will 
Cost 
You 
Nothing 


to learn the better 
way of Lacing 
Shoes. A postal 
card will bring 
you full informa- 
tion. Write it to- 
’ day. 

MORLEY BUTTON MPG. CoO., Boston, Mass. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, 
for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first short clothes, 
for 25 cents, or 40 patterns of both long and 
short clothes 25 cents. Full directions for mak- 
ing, material to be used, etc., with each set. An 
illustrated booklet on baby things and helps and 
hints to expectant mothers with order. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 1309 Mitchell St., PETOSKEY,MICH. 
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SUIT OF SNUFF-BROWN 
LINEN 


HIS month, girls, 
my models are 
the very simplest 


that I could design, 
and for two special reasons: first, because 
they are intended for ‘‘tub’’ gowns, of ma- 
terials that are just a little difficult to launder; 
and next, because I want any girl who sews 
the least bit to be able to duplicate one of 
these models for herself. 

The designs are for the useful coat and 
skirt suits of fabrics such as duck, linen, 
piqué, linen etamine or the Galatea cloths; 
and, allowing good materials, no model 
should exceed, in its development, a cost of 
three or four dollars. 

Materials, and good ones, can be found to 
suit all purses. For washable goods one 
may pay as much as a dollar and a quarter, 
or more, a yard, but with goods at these 
prices we shall have nothing todo. Materials 
at twenty-five or thirty cents a yard will an- 
swer all practical purposes, and when made 
up look as pretty as any girl can desire. 
Why, I have found an excellent cotton duck, 
twenty-seven inches wide, in white, tan, the 
different shades of blue and brown, at nine 
cents a yard, and it is staple goods! Allow- 
ing twelve yards of material, which is a 
fair-sized pattern, a suit of this duck would 
cost but one dollar and eight cents! 

Other moderate-priced goods range as 
follows: 


Cotton ducks, from 16 cents to 30 cents a yard. 
Linens, from 18 cents to 35 cents a yard. 
Domestic Galatea, plain colors, 18 cents a yard. 
Imported Galatea, plain colors, 28 cents a yard. 
Linen etamines, 18, 25, 30 and 35 cents. 

Piqués, in white or colors, 25 cents and up, 


HE popular colors this season are what 
is called ‘‘ twine color,’’ or the natural 
color of linen, all the shades of blue, the 
golden and darker browns, gray, dull green, 
and black and white, which last two, of 
course, are not colors. Violet, which was so 
run into the ground last year, is again seen 
in a more exclusive way, and I really think 
it is attractive and cool-looking for the 
warmer months. All the materials listed 
range in width from twenty-five to thirty-six 
inches. 


HE skirt is, without doubt, the disputable 

point in dressmaking at the present time, 
and models are positively bewildering in 
their variety. While the absolutely plain 
skirt has, for the most part, given place to 
the fuller gathered or plaited designs, yet 
there are times when a plain skirt is very 
desirable. The simple five, seven, nine and 
eleven gore shapes have many advantages 
and are to be recommended for gowns of the 
character of those illustrated on this page. 
On account of its many firm seams a skirt of 
numerous gores holds its shape beautifully 
during the process of laundering; and, be- 
sides being easily cut and put together, it 
admits of many sorts of elaboration in the 
way of simple and inexpensive trimming. 
So go ahead, girls, and use the plain gored 
models for your wash suits, and I am sure 


you will be satisfied with the results. 


HE coats for these suits are made after 
numerous models; but the short jacket, 
especially of the bolero or Eton shape, is cer- 
tainly the most popular. These little affairs 
are very pretty and sensible for the warmer 
months, giving just the slight amount of pro- 
tection needed. 








COAT CUT IN SCALLOPS 


A SHORT BOLERO WITH 
OVERLAPPING FRONTS 


The boleros and Eton 
models are usually very 
loose and short, iianging 
with a straight-front box 
effect, and setting quite away from the blouse 
beneath. In some few cases, where the coat 
is more of the Eton shape, it fits more snugly; 
but it seldom is made to fit quite close to the 
figure, as was the Eton model of former years. 

The two bolero models I have designed 
are of the simplest construction, and can 
readily be cut from your plain shirtwaist pat- 
tern. The back in both these models may, 
if you wish, be cut in one piece. There is no 
side-body: just the two fronts and the one- 
piece back. 

Do you know I think it would be the most 
sensible thing in the world for girls with 
leisure to spare and with a liking for sewing 
to make up their minds to take a course in 
cutting and fitting. The knowledge gained 
would be of the greatest value and assistance 
to any girl or woman all through her life, as 
my knowledge of sewing has been to me. 


N THESE suits no lining, of course, is re- 
quired; but all seams must be turned and 
finished neatly, and well pressed. When the 
skirt is of instep length or thereabouts see to 
it that the length is correct and of a uniform 
distance from the ground at every point. A 
wise plan is to add an ordinary cotton protec- 
tion braid to the lower edge of the skirt, 
applying it flatly on the inside and allowing 
it to come one-eighth of an inch below the 
edge. 

Linens, piqués and ducks should always 
be well shrunken before they are made up, 
and even then they are not to be relied upon 
implicitly, as they have been known to shrink 
at subsequent launderings, and in some cases, 
instead of shrinking, to stretch; and so, in 
view of these things, it is prudent to employ 
a real hem at the bottom of the skirt, instead 
of a facing, as the hem will readily provide 
the necessary material should a lengthening 
of the skirt be in order. 

There is another point I wish to speak of. 
In cutting a simple seven, nine or eleven 
gore skirt I should not cut it a ‘“‘ flare,’’ as 
we understood the flare of a year ago, with 
the bottom of each seam curving outward to 
give an effect like the lower part of abell. I 
should advise, rather, that the edges of each 
gore be cut almost in a straight, uncurved 
line. Ordinary patterns do not observe this 
point; but each girl can make the change for 
herself, thereby insuring a smarter, newer 
result in her skirts. 


HE jacket of the suit of snuff-brown linen 

has an applied yoke, which extends down 
the edge of each front to form a finish. This 
is clearly defined in the illustration. The 
skirt is cut in five gores, with a single wide 
box-plait in the front and a box-plait of the 
same sort on each side. The plaits are 
stitched close to their edge and to any depth 
that is becoming to the individual wearer. 
The back may be arranged in an inverted 
box-plait. This suit is as simple as possible 
and will require from eleven to thirteen yards 
of material in its construction. I would 
suggest that, for all practical purposes, such, 
for instance, as traveling, shopping or busi- 
ness wear, this particular model be utilized. 
With a dark tone like snuff-brown no laun- 
dering will be necessary, a weekly pressing 
being all that will be required to keep the 
suit in trim condition. 


“*2 & TALK WITH THE GIRL 
WHO MAKES HER OWN CLOTHES 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE model in which the coat is cut in scal- 
lops is suitable for the girl or for the 
matron of any age. Each front of the coat is 
cut with a seam at the side, to give the proper 
shaping over the bust without a dart. The 
back is in three pieces: one centre back piece 
and two side backs, the front seams at the 
shoulder. There is no side-body, and the 
edge of the front is cut in attractive little 
scallops, the buttonholes occupying the centre 
of these scallops. The skirt, which has a 
full plaited effect, is cut with a front gore, a 
deep yoke in two pieces, and with the portion 
below the yoke in two slightly circular pieces. 
The only ornamentations are the pretty pearl 
buttons and the even rows of stitching. Very 
good pearl buttons of large size are sold at 
fifty and seventy-five cents a dozen. Before 
laundering the suit it would be wise to 
remove the buttons to preserve their perfect 
polish. The suit is quite inexpensive, taking 
12 yards piqué orlinen,at 25 cents a yard. .$3.00 

6 pearl buttons, at 75 cents a dozen...... 38 


HE model for the suit with the short bolero 

may be developed in white piqué or duck. 
The bolero is made with overlapping fronts 
and short sleeves, which are intended to dis- 
play the puff sleeves of the pretty blouse worn 
beneath. The skirt is a simple seven-gore 
shape made just to escape the ground, and 
finished at the placket with an inverted box- 
plait arrangement. The trimming of the coat 
and skirt may be of wide white wash braid, 
or of bias bands of the suit material, evenly 
stitched in close rows. Outside the wide 
trimming there is an outlining thread of 
narrow soutache braid. This suit costs but a 
trifle, as may be seen by this list: 


11 yards white duck, at 16 cents.. ...... $1.76 
12 yards 2-inch white braid, at 15 cents.. 1.80 
12 yards soutache braid, at 3 cents...... .36 

FOO sas cvcdvcvcesacccens $3-92 


HE model for the dainty little suit of 

white or colored duck or linen is simply 
and inexpensively trimmed with stitched 
bands of a contrasting color of the material. 
A pretty effect would be gained by trimming 
a white linen with pale blue linen. With 
such a suit could be worn a white straw hat 
simply trimmed with bands and a flat rosette 
of pale blue wide straw. 

The jacket of this suit is another bolero, 
with each front cut in two pieces, as shown 
in the illustration. The back may be cut in 
one piece, or it may have a seam on each 
side, to correspond -with the seam on each 


front. In this case the seams should meet at 
the shoulder. The sleeves are a simple bell 
shape. The skirt may be a seven, nine or 


eleven gore model, with the bottom of each 
alternate gore trimmed with three bands of 
colored linen or duck, stitched firmly down. 
The jacket and sleeves are ornamented with 
the same material in bands. The skirt may 
be of instep or floor length, or even longer if 
preferred. Twelve yards of material should 
make the suit, including the stitched bands. 


OME of the belts shown this season are 
very attractive —the high, crush kid ones 
being the prettiest for ordinary wear. Some 
of the new belts are confined at the front with 
sturdy brass buckles three and four inches 
deep, and finished at the back with three 
brass buttons. A girdle of this sort is very 
effective under a bolero jacket, which really 
seems to need a high, tight waist arrangement 
as a natural complement. 


TRIMMED WITH STITCHED BANDS 
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MIDSUMMER WHITE DRESSES “@ 4, 
S Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce S K I R I S 
| for rainy days 
and other days 
-al 
the Sold by all first-class 
t is Dealers in Women's Wear 
per 
The “RAIN WILL NEITHER WET NOR SPOT THEM”’ 
ece 
the COME IN THREE WEIGHTS AND 
the MANY QUALITIES OF CLOTH 
ttle 
”? 
itre The stamped 
sa word on the 
e, a cloth and this silk label at the waist: 
10n 
res, 
2arl lll » 
ery 
1 at 
fore 
. to 
fect WRITE US FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET No. 8 
ing 
, B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 
: 73 & 73 Grand St., New York 
lero 
ick. 
ate YOUR SKIRT 
dis- BOUND WITH 
‘orn 
rore 
and cd * & . 
.0X- 
oF (Registered Trade-Mark) 
rid Double Edge Brai 
ide ouble Edge Braid 
oO 
ut a FOR SUMMER AFTERNOONS Will last several times as long. 
Paris muslin would make up prettily for this 
5 model, Have the bertha of sheer Swiss em- Edge won't fray. 
> broidery cut to fit over the shoulders, with a seam. 
5 The ruffies on the sleeves should match the bertha. Shoes are not chafed. 
: The only perfect Braid for either 
ve lined or unlined Skirts. 
oO 
iply If your Dealer will not supply you, 
thed send 35 cents for 5-yard piece to 
rial. 
ning THE S: H: & M- COMPANY 
hat . 
make | New York City 
ero, | ‘ 7 
own A GOWN OF DOTTED SWISS | r € S € O 1 € 
it In THIS gown has a plain gathered skirt. | : 
each Stitched bias bands of white muslin BARS C8 SESTACS 
each give the scroll effect, and hold in the Prés de Soie is the newest and best material 
et at gathers on the skirt and bodice. The yoke : ‘ ‘ P ‘ 
bell and sleeve ruffles are of lace. } for slip skirts and petticoats. Width 36 _ 
egy | Light in weight, soft finish, has the silk “feel’ 
each and “cry,’”’ does not split like taffeta silk and 
is of costs one-third the price. 
wt MADE IN TWO GRADES 
with 
non | No. J at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 
er if | No.2 at 35c. in fast black and thirty new 
ould street and evening shades. 
nds. EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. For sale at the Lining 
Counter of Dry Goods Stores generally. 
} afe If your dealer does not sell PRES de SOIE 
ones send us his name and we will send you samples 
Lome | and information where you can purchase it. 
with | GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
iches Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 
three 
very The 
aa Walpol 
ment aipole 
= 
Traveling 
| Case 
Made from guaran- 
teed rain-proof 
material. 
OF DIMITY Black seal 
leather 
i OTH the seven gored finish. Nickel 
skirt and the bodice of trimmed. 
the dress shown above are | Send us your dealer’s 
trimmed with four-inch- name with $1.50 and we 
deep bias folds of flowered will deliver one case to 


you, express prepaid. 

If you don’t think it’s 
The lightest case for 
its strength 
The strongest case for 
its weight 


dimity piped with white 
muslin. 


The neatest case for 
its price 


Send it back and we 
will return your money. 





Women's size, 22x 12x5% 
Children’s size, 18 x 10x 5% 
Order direct of the makers, 
A STYLISH LINEN SUIT | Stating size desired and 


dealer's name. 





HE skirt of the suit shown above is , 
Established 
a seven-gored side-plaited model. F. W. BIRD & SO 1817. East Walpole, Mass. 
The bodice has a deep plain bertha of 
linen. The yoke, collar and cuffs are 


of all-over embroidery. DON’T WEAR OUT 


like silk loops—are not exposed like other metal eyes. 
j Triangle Ends hold them securely in place. The seam is 
A always smooth and flat where 


'| PEET’S w433%. EYES 
are used. All sizes at all stores or by mail. Black or 


white 2 doz. Eyes 5c.— with Spring Hooks 10c. Sold only 
in envelopes. Look for the Trade Mark. 











A PRETTY ORGANDY weed anni é a 
“THREE deep ruffles, the first one It’s in the Triangle 


p headed with shirred tucks, trim the 4 
_~ - Ca = full ain of the pt shown on the a PEET BROS., Dept. I 
\ . — —e | left. The bodice has a ruffle and shirr- Tanal tnennee. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing to match the skirt, and a lace yoke, 
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Attractive 
Summer 
Collars 


with the touch of 
Corliss style—a little 
different from the 
commonplace. Noth- 
ing else so ‘‘smart’”’ 
with shirtwaist at- 
tire—nothing quite 
so comfortable in 
warm weather as cool 
starched linen that 
won’t muss. Corliss 
styles for women are 
shown in the best 
shops. If you don’t 
find them readily, 
write us and we will 
see that you are sup- 
plied. Send for book- 
let showing variety 
of styles with at- 
tractive shirtwaist 
designs. It is free. 


CORLISS, 
COON & CO. 


Dept.C TROY, N.Y. 


Dressmakers Say 
That the 


WIRE BALL 


TRADE-MARK 


Snap Fastener 


Clasps easily, holds firmly, and 
a whole row may be opened in- 
stantly Easily sewed to the 
dress and does not cut the thread. Once on they never 
have to be replaced. Each part is a spring and so 
strongly made that the “ Wire Ball’’ Fastener out- 
wears a number of dresses Che trade supplied by 
Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co., 364 Broadway, New York 
Price, 10 cents per dozen, at your dealers. If he does 
not carry them Send Three Two-Cent Stamps fo: 
a sample card of one dozen perfect garment fasteners 


Address Wire Ball Fastener Co. 


x Dept. A, 74 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. _/ 


ALBA 
BERA 


2-- IN 
| 1-41N 


VOLA 15-8 IN. 
TOSCA 13-8 IN. 


SPECIAL C 2-- IN. 


394 13-4I1N 


DORIS 13-4 IN 























the “Marlboro” Monogram 





Belt Buckle ««m« 


ATTACHED WITHOUT SEWING 


You can have a different belt with each costume, as 
the buckle can be slipped on and off in a second. 
Buckle is finished in fine frosted gold plate and 
handsomely engraved with your monogram ;—all for 


50 Cents Postpaid 


41 Summer ** Novelties ”’ 
Street eh UPS 
Boston, Mass.} © /ewe!"y 














[A CORSET COVER SPECIAL | 


For its price, this beautiful piece 
of lingerie is the biggest of 
bargains. This is an introduc- 
tory figure to acquaint you with 
the kind of value our undermus- 
lins show 


This Corset Cover for 50 cts. 


is very much below what you'd 
ordinarily pay. Made of choice 
nainsook, exquisitely finished. 
Neck is trimmed with two rows 
of fine Valenciennes lace inser- 
tion, with two narrow ribbons. 
Its daintiness will make a friend 
of every woman. 














Remit by money order— 
we'll deliver free. 
THE WOMAN’S GARMENT CO. 
612 Cable Bidg., New York 














BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25c. Hints to Expectant Mothers and e- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J.BRIDE,P. 0, Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 








of its charm this season; in 
fact it appears to be more 
popular than ever before. 

These suits should be made 
at home. The cost of the 
materials is very little; it is 
the style and making that 
make them attractive. If made at home you 
can afford to have several. A chic suit can 
be made by any one who can sew and will 
carefully follow my directions. 

Begin by buying materials wisely. Ma 
terials twenty-four inches wide necessitate 
very extravagant cutting, therefore care 
should be taken to select thirty-inch-wide 
materials; these can readily be found in 
cotton and linen cheviots, grass linens, and in 
this season’s favorite —the plain white linens. 

Shirtwaist suits of pongee are 
still much in vogue, and for the 
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HOW TO CUT AND MAKE A SHIRTWAIST SUIT 


By Edith M. Gardner 
ILLUSTRATION BY ELIZABETH L. BURTON 


just where the machine stitching would come 
if it were seamed up. Then two pieces of 
the material—one nine inches and a half 
long and two inches and a half wide, the 
other nine inches and a half long and one 
inch and a half wide—should be cut length- 
wise and the wider piece used asa fly. It 
should be stitched on the outside of the side 
gore of the placket opening, care being taken 
to stitch it just outside of the colored thread; 
then turn it over and hem it down by hand on 
the wrong side. This will make a fly an inch 
deep. Use the other piece as a facing, and 
stitch it just outside of the colored thread on 
the outside of the front gore of the placket; 
then turn it over just on the colored thread, 
baste down like a facing and hem it by hand. 

Cut and work the buttonholes, keeping 
them an eighth of an inch from the edge. 


toward the back. Cut the waist as you wou!) 
a shirtwaist, fitting it nicely across the shou 
ders. Be careful not to have it tight over t 
bust or it will lose its style. Some peo; 
find trouble when fitting a waist which 
cut straight under the arm: the armholes d.» 
not fit properly and there is trouble wit 
the shoulder seams. To overcome this difi 
culty lay a tiny plait under the tuck near t! 
armhole; this plait should be about an in 
deep at the shoulder seam and slope to not! 
ing about three inches below. When one 
accustomed to draping waists this plait seen 
almost to form itself, and the result is a wel 
fitted armhole, good shoulder seams, a1 
also the much-desired straight under-arm. 
The bottom of the waist should be finish 
at the waist-line with a half-inch belt, bein 
careful to preserve a graceful blouse in the 
front. Cut off the waist below 
the belt and join to it a circula 





woman in mourning the black 
pongee suit means solid com- 
fort. The domestic pongee is 
from thirty to thirty-two inches 
in width. The imported is 
never over nineteen inches 
wide. 

If silk shirtwaist suits are 
desired care should be taken 
when buying materials to select 
a pattern having no up or down. 
Very few of this season’s silks 
show an up and down in the 
pattern, but in the shading of 
some it is very decided. 

For a dainty white linen suit 
you will require: 


yg yards of linen at 35 cents - + $3.15 
5% dozen buttons at r2 cents .66 
Cotton, 2 spools at 5 cents .10 

$3.91 


If you can do it yourself it 
will beautify the suit very much 
to embroider the collar in a 
dainiy daisy design. The extra 
expense will only be fifty cents 
for the stamping and twenty- 
five for the embroidery cotton. 


HE illustration shows how 
to cut a skirt economically, 
the gores fitting into each other. 
This model is a seven-gored 
skirt, and will be found very 
practical for a laundered dress. 
One length of material, eighty- 
seven inches, affords a_ back, 
the front gore, and one of each 
of the two side gores; from a 
similar length of material the 
other back and two side gores 
may be cut; the material on this 
length, corresponding to the 
front on the other length, may 
be utilized for cuffs, stock and 
belt. This allows for a forty- 
inch skirt and a_ two-and-a- 
half-inch hem. The rest of the 
material, a little over four 
yards, allows three yards for 
the waist, the extra yard being 
plenty for the large collar. 
Start to baste the skirt from 
the top down; care should be 
taken not to stretch the bias 
side. To make welted or tai- 
lored seams cut the straight 
side of the seam quite close and 
finish like a fell seam, keeping 
the stitching very level. To 
measure properly for a walking-skirt the 
length should be taken at the front and at both 
sides and back from the belt to the floor; you 
are sure to have a level length by doing this. 
The desired length may be obtained by sub- 
tracting two or three inches from this length; 
you are sure the skirt is the same distance 
from the floor at every point, consequently you 
have a skirt which hangsevenly. Two inches 
from the floor is a desirable length. 





be FINISH a skirt properly at the bottom 
tailors always advise a facing, but a linen 
dress is apt to shrink, and a hem is apt to 
prove very useful. If the upper edge of the 
hem is bound with a tiny strip of lawn cut on 
the bias and stitched flat, instead of making 
a double turned hem, it will be found very 
satisfactory, If a skirt is inclined to poke 
out at the bottom of the front it needs to be 
raised at the belt in the back; this’ will 
necessitate refitting it over the hips at the 
side back seams. 

A skirt belt must not be over half an inch 
wide when finished. The dotted line near 
the top of front gore shows the belt-line when 
the skirt is cut with adrop front. Be careful 
not to exaggerate this point, however, for the 
extremely long-waisted front is a thing of the 
past. A neat way to arrange the placket 
hole is to button the left side front seam with 
tiny buttons, having them sewed on the right 
front seam to correspond. 

An important feature is to put the placket 
in properly. To begin with, have the seam 
open far enough. Nine inches is a good- 
sized placket. Where the placket, as in this 
case, is at the left front seam the material 
should be marked with a colored thread 






















































DIAGRAM OF THE SKIRT 


When marking for the buttons pin one col- 
ored thread line over the other, and mark 
the place for each button with a pin put 
through each buttonhole. 


NOTHER pretty skirt suitable to wear with 
this waist has three one-inch plaits on the 
straight side of every gore, put in so that the 
edge of each plait overlaps the next. Stitch 
down flat, one-eighth of an inch from the 
edge to just below the knee. Press the plaits 
below this point. After the skirt is hemmed 
another pressing will be necessary to keep 
the plaits in place. This skirt takes more 
material than the other, as the plaits necessi- 
tate each gore being cut six inches wider than 
the plain gored skirt. Twelve yards of linen 
will be required to make a shirtwaist suit 
with this skirt pattern. 

For the waist tuck the material in clusters 
of three half-inch tucks, having the centre 
front space three inches and the other spaces 
two inches. Have all of the tucks turn 


piece of material; this prevents 
any clumsy fullness over the 
abdomen and hips. 

The collar is made separat 
being fastened to the waist b 
the buttons on the tabs. Th 
tabs are one inch and a hal! 
wide. They are not cut sepa 
rate, but all in one with th 
collar. If the collar is not 
hand-embroidered it should be 
neatly finished with three rows 
of machine stitching. 


"THE waist closes in the centr: 

back by a dozen buttons 
which button through the centré 
of a box-plait an inch and a half 
wide. The collar finishes under 
the box-plait, so that the entire 
effect is more like a pretty yok« 
extending over the shoulders 
rather than an ordinary collar 
but it is easier to make and 
fit than a long shoulder yoke 
would be. 

The sleeves are made to cot 
respond with the waist, having 
a cluster of tucks at the top 
arranged to come from unde: 
thecollartab. These tucks fall 
into a pretty puff which ter- 
minates in a jaunty cuff. The 
cuffs are made of two bands 
one inch and a half wide, with 
a piece of tucked material the 
same width between them 
These bands must be cut bias 

Right here let me tell my 
readers how to cut a true bias 
Fold the material so that the 
straight lengthwise weave will 
run parallel to the crosswise 
weave. Crease the material 
where it folds and you will 
have a true bias. To cut folds 
evenly mark with a yard-stick 
and tailors’ chalk. The upper 
band onthe sleeve should be nine 
or ten inches long, according to 
the size of the arm ; the lower 
band should just fit the wrist 
nicely ; they are finished in 
points and trimmed with 
buttons on the upper arm, 
the lower bands being but- 
toned with buttons and but- 
tonholes so that the sleeves 
may be made to fit more 
closely when not made large 
enough to go over the hand. 

The stock may be of plain linen having a 
dainty embroidered linen turnover. 





F THE waist does not stay down and the 
skirt up in their proper places the chic 
appearance will be lost. To avoid this cover 
three tiny brass rings with a_ buttonhole 
stitch worked in No. 40 cotton, and sew one 
in the centre back and one on each side, 
about an inch and a half from the centre, 
on the upper edge of the waist-line belt. 
When hooked to corresponding hooks on the 
skirt belt the skirt will be held firmly and 
securely in place. 

The belt worn with this suit may be made 
of linen an inch and a half wide and finished 
with points and buttons. 

To put in the sleeves place the front seams 
two inches and a half in front of the under-arm 
waist seams; baste the sleeves under the arms 
only, and shirr twice across the top; then 
put the waist on, putting the arms into the 
sleeves, and pin in the tops of the sleeves; 
place the pins close enough to mark a good 
line for the seams; remove the waist and 
mark both waist and sleeves with colored 
thread just where the pins are; put two cross 
threads on the sleeves and corresponding 
marks on the waist, so that you will not lose 
the proper arrangement of the fullness. 


- Remove the pins and turn the waist, but not 


the sleeves, wrong side out. Pin the sleeves 
in, keeping one colored thread right over the 
other, with the corresponding cross threads 
together. Baste closely and trim off the 
seams, leaving them three-eighths of an inch 
deep. Stitch in by machine, having the 
sleeves down and the waist next to the foot of 
the machine. 


The l 
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Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


TRADE MARK 
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if 
t! , Look for this lion inside of every trunk. 
. Going Away? 
ti ol ng ay . 
, Your belongings and trunk are sure to reach their 
n destination in perfect condition if you travel with a 
e| / 
ul 
” Withstands the roughest trunk wear. Only the 
. very best material goes into it and the skill and 
th experience that come with forty years of successful 
lo trunk making. Many styles to select from. 
lat Ask your dealer. If he hasn't them, send us 
nt his name and we will see that you are supplied 
A Our Trunk Book will interest you. Write for it. 
y LN. DRUCKER & CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati, 0. } 
iti . 
b The Orient Pearl 
’ 
lal! Soi 
pe has no more exquisite 
th sheen than beautiful 
not 
b 6¢ r9 
os ansadowne 
tre 
ns The favorite Dress 
itre . ’ . j 
wot Fabric of Fashion 
der ; 
tire ALL COLORS AND SHADES 
oke 
lers Genuine perforated every 3 
lar yards on the selvedge 
and 
ke es © of ¢ e002 e808 see8 @ eee 
Oke e oe en ey e 4 2° ge e. e« 
FY eosecs of? o°9y oe? oe b 
rol eo *@eeee @ e ee e**se « 
: eeeeese 8& & @80880 eeeen 
ing 
| For sale at all good stores 
det 
fall AN ATTRACTIVE SMOCKED DRESS C6C7 3 ry) 
ter- SHIRTWAIST SUIT OF PONGEE HE skirt of ee —— — is aseven slightly 
The gored model to allow for fullness for smocking 
, HE skirt of this suit is made with five the yoke. The waist also has a smocked yoke, 
uc 5 gores and deep, stitched side plaits. The crosspiece is of pale blue silk and is separate 
vith It is finished with a deep hem. The from the boned girdle. | 
the shirtwaist is untrimmed save for the | ¥ nd Pe ee fouetc, “ the ponte for 
: v ; dies’ Petticoats anc nists, anc vildren’s 
>m front plait, and a bertha made of five | Dresses, us it is soft and beautiful like the 
ias circular pieces, corded and stitched, finest French flannel, and very durable. 
my with the plaits extending over the We make “ FILA NOLA ” in a large variety 
Pipi loose, full sleeves. of shades and beautiful patterns, all woven in 
1as fast colors. 
the 
itt Only costs 10 cents a yard 
vise If your dealer does not keep it, send us his 
bos name, and we will mail you samples free of 
‘ial charge, and inform you where to get it. 
will 
ide FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
tick P. 0. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 
yper 
line 
; to Danish Cloth " 
wer anis OH (2210. wae) 
pre The hest 4// the Year Round HALP-WOOL DRESS | The 
yrist FABRIC in the Market. Cream and Light Colors | same 
d in Washable. f fab- 
c 
"1 | 
vith Poplar Cloth 1:6 is. wiae) | 
iri, 
but- qomenescnsmsenmmemmaman 
but- | Soe V A | ( 
eves O1 2 repe (36 inches wide) | 
nore Have a touch, finish, lustre and fine draping qualities | ae 
arge 7 
and. Opera Crepe (22 in. wide) | 
ng a All Fabrics at Popular Prices _— 
A USEFUL LINEN GOWN | 
* # ' Street and Evening Shades, Blacks and Creams 
BLUE linen is used for this a Specialty. Carried by all Retailers. 
the model, The six-gored skirt 
: JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
chic has stitched side plaits. The Bost 4 New York . 
over collar, cuffs and buttons are of SOS ORS NeW Ter MARK - 
sed white linen. The shirtwaist, of 
hole sheer white linen, is gathered 
one to a square band to give a R H M & { 
side, yoke effect. . ° acy Oo. 
= New York City 
elt. 
1 the | | THE LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 
and IN THE WORLD 
have issued a 600-page General Catalogue 
_ that will be mailed free upon request. 
— Write for it. : 
ams ee Fashions and big values originate in 
-arm - cogging New York. We sell everything, and 
we eee a ' our low prices are not matched by any 
then ee ee \ other house selling a similar quality of 
the dress shown on the left, \ aranteed -handis We sell < 
» the which has a full skirt shirred : Guaranteed merchandise. we Seu ex 
“ves: to give & yobe eifect. The \ clusively for cash, give no discounts and 
good f : pointed stitched band outlin- \ pay no commissions. 
and } i ing the bodice yoke is very / 1 
} ; retty. \ 
ored | alate / \ e 
i Li ¢ rn town 
lose 
s 
eo ‘ost, a Y io it easily with the Columbia Book of 
ou can do it easily with the OolumbDia Book oO 
aot ; fr” . i= Yarns, which shows how to make any garment, and 
“eves = ” also shows (with pictures) the simplest stitches 
r the 15 cents—at your dealer's, or send to us. 
‘eads OF SHEER WHITE DIMITY Worth a dollar, but 18 cents because we want to 
the HE gathered skirt of this dress has a deep ruffle with aoe One YARNS, aeroe ia tp» 
inch small inverted stitched plaits at the top. These Koti = Sess? a Ce | a: eee 
the plaits are also on the bodice where it joins the yoke, and garment) yarns in the world 
ot of on the sleeves. One deep and three narrow bands Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





fagoted together form the yoke, collar and cuffs. 
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Rubens’ Infant Shirt 





The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino 
(half wooland half cotton), wool, silk and wool and 
all silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry- 
Goods Stores, Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


























SUMMER CLOTHES FOR 
GIRLS FROM 12 TO 18 


Mrs. Ralston 





HE shirtwaists for every-day for girls between 
- these ages are made with the most rigid sim- 

plicity. Asa rule they fasten down the back, 
that style of fastening being particularly becoming to 
slim figures. The buttons may be allowed to show 
or be hidden under a plait; it is simply a question 
of individual taste. The bloused portion is laid in 
a quantity of small plaits or tucks variously sized 
and spaced. Thesleeves are full and loose between 
the elbows and the cuffs—the cuffs in many 
instances being wider than those used on the shirt- 
waists of last year. 

Girls in their teens who wear shirtwaists look 
better with high-fitted girdles than with the nar- 
rower belts. The girdles are pretty when of the 
same material as the skirts. They are made with 
bones at the sides, front and back, and to fasten 
either in the front or in the back, the latter being 


heading and the lower 
edge of the kilting with a 
tiny ruffle of the material. 
These ruffles average in 
depth from five to ten 
inches. Little ruffles of 
this sort are often put on 
with the tiniest of head- 
ings, which give a very 
pretty fluffy effect and 
make a skirt appear dressy 
even when it is made of 






















































clusively for the Peerless Iceland Freezer by: 
Madame Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick, Miss 
FREE, 


Janet McK, Hill, Miss F. M. Farmer. 


Ice= 
cream 
in 3 


minutes 


Made at home, it’s 
sure to be pure. 
Serve starchy, 


why 


preferred. The fastening may be hooks and eyes, * ’ } 
or buttons and buttonholes; the latter when used cooked desset ts less ‘ 
make a very pretty finish and take the place of a $ 
fancy and separate buckle. The belts that button an d feel b etter. z 
may be made either single or double breasted in .2 4 
effect, and white pear! or fancy buttons in contrast Easier, too. The ' 
to the color of the material of the dress may be used. 5 
+ 
HE revival of the skirt trimmed with two or Pee rless # 
more kilted ruffles is a pretty one for girls, * 
especially at the ages when the skirts are worn Z 
above the shoe-tops. These kilted ruffles are an | cel n d 
A Word to Mothers ingenious way of remodeling and also of lengthen- a 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- =preserver. ing skirts. As a cule the kilted portion is laid in . ; 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- very wide, shallow plaits and the ruffles are put on (one motion), makes smooth, firm ice-cream. Uses very 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing with an inch-deep heading. . ‘ t 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many chil- If the material of the gown little 1ce. No effort to tu rn. Due to patented stationary 
dren. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Takeno trimmed with these kilted 
other, no matter what any unprogressive dealer suffes is sheer— as. for dasher —can revolves. Cream gets plenty of motion 
may say. If he doesn’t keep it write to us. instance organdy or f ; 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of wees », 36 i «Sj ” 
thousands of mothers. We want it accessible dimity — it is very pretty Write for “Six Cooks and a Freezer. Ask your dealer. 4 
to all the world, to head the edge of the A practical up-to-date recipe book prepared ex- 


If not satisfied, money refunded. 
DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 
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Faptce y 
most inexpensive mate- pe red 
rial. A pretty way to elow 8 
make up a skirt of figured hic, 
material is to use plain tHe coat AND SKIRT Cut ou 
white goods as ruffles. suIT Catalo 
1 ~ . . . names ¢ 
No Buttons No Trouble HE plain and printed piqués and the plain Great care should be taken of the complexion if its fresh- 
Patent Nos. 528,988 —550,233 and striped Galateas are other materials well ag i ‘ 2. 3 ,: 
neteiiintiie adapted to clothes for girls. Not only are these ness and beauty are to be preserved. Exposed to the harmful o 
s | materials suitable for the plain and practical dresses effects of s ind and dust it bec 5 sh ic q N 
‘ cts of sun, wind an ust It becomes rou and coarse. | 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. or suits, but they are equally appropriate for the ts , en é . . 
more elaborate dresses made with trimmings of the ee D 
RT os ila heavier grades of embroidery. + 
For the coat and skirt suits these materials are a ac é ace OW er hi 
particularly well adapted. The skirts of such suits 
are, as a rule, made on the gored pattern, either a Corrects these evils. Its use makes the skin clear, -: 
five or seven gored model being chosen; they may " a ian ae a “ied z : s 
be made either perfectly plain with lapped, stitched — and fresh, othe its nage 1 pterthong reg. Pp 
seams or in one of the wide, shallow, box-plaited healt ful color. Itrestores a worn Or faded complex- FRE 
models, either one of these styles being good for the ion to its natural purity and charm. Beware of dan- = 
SUFFOLK skirt which must make frequent trips to the tub. gerous counterfeits. Genuine Lablache has the sla: 
e If the plain gored skirt model without plaits is signature of Ben. Levy in red across label of box. by 
Sanitary Fleece Blankets chosen it should be trimmed between the knees and Accept no other. so cents per box at druggists M 
are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, superior to the top of the hem to follow the prevailing style of or by mail. Flesh, white, pink, cream tints. Rha: 
w aoe blankets 7 many respects, and indispen- the year, and give that full, round shape which is I 
sable for spring aud summer use. needed for the skirts of girls between twelve and VY juois 
Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair sixteen. The bands may be of the same material BEN, LE & CO., oe : 
Pure white with baby blue or rose pink bor- as the skirt, and if it be of a dark linen the bands 125 Kingston Street 
ders. If not found at your dealer’s, send us $1.50 will be pretty if edged with white cotton braid tp BOSTON ! 
with dealer’s name, and we will send you by pre- : U8 : : = —_— 
paid express one sample pair. Write to-day. If the skirt be a plain white one the bands might be —_— ed 
piped with a polka-dotted or striped dimity. © 
FLANOLA MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. | 
9 f “HE coats to these suits 
are made either quite 
short to come below the 
waist-line about three ? 
. . rice 
inches, oF else quite long, 8. Inez, by Auguete 2. POU Sse daneoveves 7 cts. “ 
coming to wit hin three <9. ena Rivers, by Mary J. Holmes....... 7 cts. 
inches of the hem of the 2. Alone, by Marion Harland............-. 7 cts. 
skirt. The coats are cut yo oo bor ng / we ney a aammene 29 
afl . +_Gtti c c - MOSS-oide, Dy AMArion ATIANGC..... 606s ¢ cts. 
Its least Vv irtue is tl t it with semi fitting backs and ONARCH FIRE APPLIANCE CO. OF WY. PROPRIETORS. c23. The Hidden Hand, by Mrs. Southworth.7 cts. 
. c la fronts with no exaggerated The Dry Chemical 26. Phyllis, by “The Duchess” .........+:. cts. 
fullness, yet they are far c29. ‘Yhe Hidden Path, by Marion Harland.7 cts. 
lasts So. from being tight-fitting, and FIRE EX INGUISH ER c42. Beulah, by Augusta Fe PRE snevcceese 7 cts. 
oi : hang in perfectly straight = ane by “ aes Come pace vapevaress : 1 
. P . 7 . c56. Millbank, b iry eee cts. ; 
Soap is for comfort and lines. The backs may be A Product of Modern Science. c57. Doris, by “The: Duchess” ooo... 7 cts. i Th 
: either box shape and quite EFFICIENT PROTECTION c71. Ethelyn’s Mistake, by Mary J. Holmes.7 cts. H 
cleanliness. j > may id i c74. Sweet Cymbeline, by Charles Garvice. .7 cts. ; 
ue. oF Say See prs hon i ~~ ALWAYS READY c78. reed Alone, by Mrs. ‘eo OFER oc dcese 7 cts. | 25 
a” @ . . " ’ 79. Mz , by D wnat caves 7 cts. Or 
Pears’ soap cleanliness—per- or they may have inverted > a rn ene Bl. Signa's ‘Sweetheart, by Charlotte | -. 
: plaits with the edges brought MON ccveancexcstivgnheaxeevedsss ones 7 cts. { four 
fect cleanliness and comfort. together, and stitched for 6 pln Tg a16. A Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle.4 cts. |e 
: | — seven'incnes from the necks (POPE MANUFACTURING CO. | °2° is, Kusien Gross, by “Alexmuer | ioe 
Sold all over the world. SHIRTWAIST FOR down, with belts across the COMM. cats CHICAGO ILL. a34. —, by Charlotte Braeme. ......- 4 cts. & uM 
RITAN Sib | “nreer see = esthy Gobloheonpied and Sac SRR EMM | sik Heebner ate se | 
f " 7 Peewee 9. ani rrr S. J 
SELF-WRINGING MOP finished very simply with turnover notched collars. Sent a on receipt of three dollars oe — he ‘eon N. 4. CO = t : 
DE UPON HONOR-——~ The sleeves are the regulation coat or bell shape, the a58. The Sign of the Four, by A. Conan : 
ee 2 = back portions of which are left open between the - pues noc cegnetansscces (vtaneeesrs dav ‘ cts. 
ANTZEO TO HAVYZ WORZ| elbows and the cuffs. Sometimes these openings a70. Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell ..............4 cls. 
: ' . a73. The Man in Black, by Stanley J. Wey- 
ABLE FZATURZS AND are pretty finished with frills of muslin, the frills Re ee ee 4cts. | 
being basted in, so that they can be easily taken out a75. Beyond the City, by A. Conan Doyle. .4 cts. | 
a: ‘0 BE MORE DURASLE a and fresh ones put in. «82, Meside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian 
DD icctccécdenteed teekuiecers bs< 
OTHERS COMBINE =e . so , a87. The Light that Failed, by Rudyass 
END ONE po LE ERE is a suggestion for all girls from twelve to (air aah einige cts. 
MENTS om] FOR wisi e eighteen who are looking for new, pretty and a88. Lord Lynne’: Choice, by C. M. Braeme. ‘ ate. 
™ PURITAN MFG. ce, ateine: wis. useful coats. Many girls have found that the a99. Rosamond, by Mary J. Holmes......... 4 cts 
ready-made coats are sometimes a little bit too jay of the above books sent by mall, postpaid, upon receipt 
" " mas . of the special introductory prices quoted at any time previous to 
=== ROSALIND SPECIALTIES came elaborate for general usefulness; and at times they ON EASY Gebober 1. t004, ; —ewwconp sae tem Bonnett stood Postage stamps 
-_ = >]|_ ~want something especially mannish and strictly BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITC taken. Catalogue of 300 other books at bargain prices free. 
For Women’s Wear tailored, both in finish and material, and so these TERMS F. M. LUPTON, Publisher 
“ girls are going to the boys’ tailors and buying the Send lock of hair from near the root, and we 23-27 City Hall Place, New York 
Invented, made and sold by ip ictiainciar Every regulation boys’ covert coats in sizes to suit their jill send two oz. 2 gee po gage owe 
article fills some specific need in women’s ward- special ages. In this way they have practical covert white. If pleased with it, send $1.50 in 
robe and adds to the comfort and grace of wearer. coats which look very well. The coats are made ten days, or sell three switches and receive yours THIS 








Essential to correct dressing. 
trated booklet. Agents wanted. 


THE ROSALIND CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for illus- 

















POMPADOURS 


Natural Wavy of finest hair to 
match any sample. Beauti- $1 50 
ful hair roll Free with every 

i Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
F. M. DELAVAN, 138 State St., Chicago, 





with nice straight backs and double-breasted fronts, 
and there can be nothing more useful for giris to 
wear with gingham, silk and the thin summer clothes 
than these covert coats. 

If the economical mother makes her girls’ coats at 
home, or has a coat to cut down and alter, she should 
be careful not to cut the backs of the belted coats too 
short. They should be cut a few inches longer to 
allow for the belting in, as otherwise they will ‘‘hike’’ 
up in the back and give a most ungracefv? Sine. 






free. Other hair goods of all colors and kinds at ¥ 
proportionate prices. Imperial Hair 
Empertam, 103 E. 125th St., N. ¥. 





PD DP De op yaw # 
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REDUCED RATES on household 

goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. Write 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington St., Chicago. 












LSUnPEn ens GIVEN 


Send only a lock of your hair and we wi 
mail a 24% oz. 22-in. fine human hair swit 


Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 
230 cy St., Chicago, Tl. 


h 


WA to match. If of extraordinary value, remit 
$1.50 in 10 days or secure 3 orders and get 
your switch free. Extra shades a little more. 
Send sample for estimate. Enclose 5c. postag¢- 
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4 cts. 
4 cts. 
4 cts. 
4 cts. 


4 cts. 
4 cls. 


4 cts. 
4 cts. 


4 cts. 


4 cts. 
4 cts. 
4 cts. 
receipt 
rious to 





TEN 


1d we will 
air switch 
lue, remit 
rs and get 
ittle more. 
. postage: 











The Ladies 


Te 


KLINGON” 


DRESS 
S} 5 8 809 FD 
FOR 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Perfect-fitting—shaped close- 
ly toarm. No elastic over the 
arm. Adjustable, washable, 
dainty. 


Ask your dealer or 
send 25c. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


21-727 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Shows 
24 kinds 
of shields. 


Send for 
our new 
book—free. 








New, Popular Standard and Classical 
Sheet Music. Full Size, Best Paper, Handsome Cc 
Printing. Any of the 50c. and 75c. music named 


elow sent postpaid for 10c. Our large cat- 
log contains over a thousand others equally good 

"L0¢ per cx ypy. Why not buy all_your music 
Cut out this ad., mark with an 
1 ancl we will send by return mail. You will also receive Free 
Catalog. If you prefer not to cut out adv. write plainly the 
names of pieces wanted. 


at 10c. per copy? 


pieces you wish, enclose 


Louisiana Waltz (St. Louis Expo.) - Regular Price § .50 

St. Louis E ag March, Two Step . 2 cs -50 

Old Black Joe, Beautiful Vv ar... 75 

Mocking Bird, ; 75 

Nearer My God to Thee, “* ; ‘ i 75 

. Rock of Ages, Beautiful Var. . . a si 75 

Maryland My Maryland, Var -50 

Wika date Bas One -50 

Dance of the Daisies, charming ... wd - .50 

If you are There, Beautiful Song . . sé 50 

In the Sweet Bye & Bye ‘ ‘o ? 4 -50 

The Secret of the Violet = ‘ a ‘ -50 

- Down in the Lane, Beautiful ** ‘ si 50 

Echoes of my Rocky Mountain Home, Song, x; 50 

SPECIAL—“The Burning Iroquois,” price 25c 

re s. Brice 50c), beautiful and pathetic memorial song; has 
! of theatre. 

FREE — To any one buying one or more of the above pieces, 
villsend in addition the names anc addresses « f ten persons 
play or sing and would be interested in our catalogue, we will 

n additional piece without charge. Names of music teach- 
ire particularly requested. Write names plainly. 
McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 339 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ease sen(l me your free catalogue, also pieces marked X in this 
Enclose 10c. tor each piece wanted, except “‘ Burning 


juois,’” which is 25c.) 




















25¢. hosiery 


Other 25c. kinds are knit of 1- or 2-thread 
. whereas the yarn in ‘‘¥ KE M”’ is spun of 

four threads of finest combed Egyptian lisle, 
ving double strength and twice the wear. 

” Misses’ and Boys’, single or clouble knees, 
fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy; sizes 6 
to 1 Black or tan. 

Men's Half-hose, two weights — medium 
nd heavy. Black, tan, pearl, mahogany, 
Tourist and Cadet blue; sizes 9 to 1144. 

Women’s Hose, medium weight; sizes 8 

10, black or tan. 

Look for the “¥ EK M”’ on every pair. 


A A NRO SF 





5 If your dealer won't supply you, send 
25c. for sample pair; or $1.50 for six 

pairs (one or assorted colors in men’s 
; hose). Delivery free. 








j Write for booklet **The Reasons 
Why VK MM" Hosteryis best. 


i YORK KNITTING MILLS 
Norway Street York, Pa. 


California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goods direct from the farm at producers’ 
price. 32-page souvenir catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena 











Cal. 





S WATCHES AND CLOCKS—PARIS 


LEROY yar ae sescnsee 


Splendid show — St. Louis World’s Fair, gr. 31-32. 
Sensational Novelties to be Seen at our stand. 


| tain pole one inch and a half in 


| natural 
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HOW TO MAKE 
A DUMMY FOR $1.00 





OR the woman who makes her own 
Ik clothes, a dummy, made as described 
below, will be found most helpful. 
The following measurements were used in making 
a dummy that required a thirty-four-inch bust meas- 
ure pattern: 


Height .....5 feet, 3 inches Waist . -23 inches 
Skirt. 39 inches Bust . -34 inches 
Hip... 40 inches Collar .....12% inches 


Of course, the measurements may be changed to 
suit any size and figure. 

The materials required for the dummy are: a cur- 
diameter and 
about five feet long; two pieces 2x 4 timber, each 
fifteen inches long, and two small blocks from same 
size timber; four small, round sticks; a corset-waist 
with shoulder straps, long hips and high bust. 


This can be bought on a bargain counter for fifty | 


cents, and should be worn several days before it is 
used for the dummy, that it may conform to the 
figure. About ten feet of wire will be 


| necessary for the hoops, besides some tape and strips 








of old cotton. 

Begin by screwing the two fifteen-inch lengths of 
2x4 timber together so that they will cross in the 
centre; under each end of the upper piece fasten 
the two blocks so that the standard thus made will 
set solidly on the floor. 

At the centre, where the pieces cross, drill a hole 
two-thirds of the way through just the right diameter 
to hold the curtain pole, and allow it to turn easily 
in the socket thus made. 


A MAs* the length of the skirt 
on the pole, measuring from 

pes os the floor up. This gives the 
waist-line, where two holes, one 

4 above the other, should be drilled 


through the pole, one from side 
to side and the other from back 
to front. Through these holes 
put two small, round sticks, each 
seven inches long. They should 
fit tight enough to have to be 
ME. . driven in, and should cross ex- 
sia : actly in the centre. Eight inches 
above the waist-line put another 
hole through the pole from side 
to side. Through this put a 
stick ten inches long. This 
forms the bust-line. Five inches 
above this drill a fourth hole 
from side to side, through which drive a stick eleven 
inches and a half long. This will form the points 
of the shoulders. 

Mark the place for the collar-band on the pole 
just two inches above the shoulder stick; this meas- 
urement will vary in different individuals according 
to the slope of the shoulders. The wooden frame- 
work will then be complete. 

The next step is to wind strips of old muslin and 
cotton over, under and around the sticks and from 
one to another, fastening them occasionally with a 
tack or a fewstitches. This will formasubstantial 
basis from the waist to the neck. 





DIAGRAM OF THE 
DUMMY 


N OLD knit undervest may then be put over this 
— the undervest should be about thirty inches 
long —and a tape run in the hem of the garment 
where it is pulled to gather around the pole twenty- 
four inches below the mark for the collar-band. Cut 
off the sleeves of the vest at the ends of the shoulder 
stick and sew a piece of cloth flat over each of the 
armholes. 

Stuff from the neck and the under part, where tape 
is tied around the pole, with small pieces of news- 
paper crumpled. Do not stuff too solidly at this 
stage, but as nearly as possible let it have the con- 
tour of the human figure. 

Over this slip the body part of an old waist lining 
which has been first perfectly fitted. Fasten se- 
curely up-the front, leaving it open a few inches 
below the neckband. This waist lining will give 
extra body to the figure — which cannot be obtained 
with the undervest alone, because of its elasticity ~— 
and make it easier to fit the corset, which should be 
put on next. 


FTER the corset has been 1 
fastened up and “ settled’’ ! 

on the figure continue the stuff- 
ing until the body and hips have 
attained the required propor- 
tions. Be careful that the back 
and shoulders do not have a 










round or stooped effect; they ty 
should be straight and carefully 4 
modeled. The bust should be LJ 


properly formed in accordance 
with the figure copied, care being 
taken nottogetittoohigh. The 
shoulders should be padded so 
as to give the proper slope from 
the collar-band to each end of 
the shoulder stick. 

When the modeling is finished, 
and the form has been stuffed 
until it is hard and solid, sew up the openings in 
the front near the neck, and fasten the drawing- 
string securely to the pole at the mark made, 
| twenty-four inches below the neckband. 

A discarded linen collar may be used to form the 
neck. It should be fastened just inside the collar- 
band of the waist lining, and should be covered with 
a piece of the same material. 

The undervest will show below the corset several 

inches, but a scant ruffle about eight inches deep, 

| pinked around the lower edge, can be sewed on the 

stuffed hips just under the lower edge of the corset 

to hide it. This will also add to the general 
appearance of the completed dummy. 


— 
ee : 
THE FINISHED 

DUMMY 


HE skirt part is made by fastening three wire 

hoops, thirty-six, thirty-seven and thirty-eight 
inches in circumference, to four tapes which will hold 
them together in the form of hoop skirts, the smallest 
hoop going tothe top, of course. The hoops should 
be fastened about ten or eleven inches apart, the 
first one being eight or nine inches below the lower 
edge of the corset, to which the upper ends of the 
tapes should be fastened with safety-pins, so that 
the hoops may be easily removed if it is desired to 
| put the dummy away in a small space. 

Arms can be made by stuffing with cotton per- 
fectly tight-fitting coat sleeves made of waist lining 
and stitched across at the elbows so that they will 
bend. 





| 
| 
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Banner Lye Free! 


Anyone can obtain a can of Banner Lye without 
paying the grocer acent. There is no “Catch” in this, 
we simply wish you to try Banner Lye at our expense, 
knowing that in so doing you will become a constant 
user of the article. This is what you do. 


To the Cut out this advertisement. 
user 


Write your name and address on the 
blank in the lower right-hand corner. 
grocer and he will give you a can free. If he hasn’t it in stock, he can get 
it of his wholesaler. At the same time send us your address that we may 
mail you our booklet on the ‘‘ Uses of Banner Lye.”’ 


Hand it to your regular 


To the When your customer hands you this advertisement, properly filled 
grocer out, please give her (or him) a can of Banner Lye. 
this order to us and we will send you ro cents. 


Then mail 
You can obtain Banner Lye 
of almost any wholesale grocer in the United States. 

We want every housekeeper to know how to use Banner Lye and 
to have an opportunity to use one can without cost. 


Banner Lye is not old style Lye. It is 
the great cleanser and disinfectant and 
protection against dirt and disease. 








F si 4) 
ce, i Ae, 
|2 BANNER 
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«How 
easy 
to 
use” 


This offer is good only at your regular 
and this advertisement is not redeemable after 
September 30th, 1904. 


grocer’ s, 





Distributing Agents Fill this out 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & Co., Boston. 
Sam’L Cupp_es W. W. Co., St. Louis. 
W. A. Gorpon & Co., New Orleans. 
J. K. Armssy Co., San Francisco. 


Name 


Address 











The Penn Chemical Works, welansayene, Pa. (anmtnctnrers) 








Samson Socks and Stockings 


outwear 3 ordinary pairs 


Don’t keep on buying ordinary hosiery 
that wears out in notime. Just as easy to 
buy ‘‘Samson”’ Hosiery, and you get bet- 
ter and stronger stoc kings that give more 
comfort and wear longer than any stockings 
you can buy elsewhere. The Samson way of 
dyeing hosiery black doesn’t weaken the goods, 
and it is known only to ourselves. 


“As strong as 
Samson”’ 
























Samson dye does not stain nor harm the feet. 


From 15 centsto women’s Boys’ 
Maker 50 cents Mears Girls’ 

0) ’ 
Wearer postpaid Babies 
You All sizes and styles—plain hose to 
gave the finest lace novelties. 

wo 

profits. Your Money Back 


if you don’t find that every word we say in our book is true. 
Send for “Samson” book. Beautifully illustrated, with full descriptions and instructions. 


MILFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, Dept. D, P. 0. Box 1534, Philadelphia 














Wear ‘‘Made to Measure”’ Corsets 


if you would enjoy the satisfaction of a really perfect corset. We make every 
style to your individual measure—study your special requirements and produce 
a corset cut to correct any imperfections of the figure and emphasize the most 
beautiful lines of the form. Beery one of 


GRAVES (“wane”) CORSETS 


is stylish, perfect fitting and healthful. Only finest imported materials are 


used. Our models are equal in all respects to those of the most exclusive cor- 
setieres, but by our method of direct sales are offered to you at merely 

We guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. All our orders 

read that way. You run no risk. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Our No. r. Corset, 
lace trimmed, extra quality steels. Pink, white, or pale blue. Regular $8.00 
value. Made to your measure, $5.00. Send for measurement blanks and cata- 
logue showing styles. No trouble to take measurements. All orders quickly filled. 


‘“*READY MADE” PRICES 
3st 
UP 
any style, beautifully made of finest imported Batiste or Coutil, 
The Graves Corset Mfg. Co.°” “itit#" Chicago 




















TIRED OF IRONING? 


You can save your strength, worry and 
nine-tenths of ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs only one cent per hour to heat by 
gas or gasoline. Nothing like it. Six styles 
and prices. Write for free booklet, ‘“* Mod- 
ern Methods in Ironing.” 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mangle Dept. E, Racine Junction, Wis. 


The Aldine Fire Place 


will positively save over half your fuel (any 
kind), and gives 85 per cent. more heat than any 
other grate. Can be put in any room, and piped 
like a stove to any chimney. Sent on approval 
and guaranteed. Send 10 cents for 40 page catalog 
and special prices on grates and mantels. 


ALDINE GRATE AND MANTEL Co. 
124 Court Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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nice fasting 
stuff.” 


A strong 
set of teeth free 
from decay is your 
natural right. ‘he pleas 
ant taste and delightful fra 
grance left in the mouth make 


Zodenta 


the favorite dentifrice forall. 
It whitens, polishes and pre 
serves the teeth, strengthens 
the gums and makes the mouth 
clean and wholesome. Boys and 
Pw peed no urging to brush 
their teeth if ZODENTA is used in 
the home. 
ZODENTA isacombinationof[ cleansing 
antiseptics. It makes afoamy lather 
free from ac me a or soapy taste 
Packed in 2% oz ol won decorated 
tubes, convenient cad economical to use, 
Avoid substitutes in tin or lead tubes 
with paper labels 
s« id by druggists or by mail, po rst 
aid, 25 Sendastamp for 'z 02 
sample tube. 
F. F. INGRAM & CO. 
45 Tenth St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Oil Shoe Dressing ~ DRESSING: 


Has been used over 50 years by 
millions of ladies with uniform LEAT HER 
success, and to-day is the most 
popular shoe dressing in the 

orld It imparts a beautiful 
lustre to all black shoes (except 
patent leather); is warranted not 
to soil the finest clothing or in- 
jure the most clelicate leather 
It is always ready to use, anc 
guaranteed Never to cleteriorate 
Shines Without Rubbing 

Put up in 6 oz. bottles [vet in 
4 oz. or less, as is often the case] 
Price in durable carton, 25 

If your dealer does not keep it send us 
25c. postage, and we will send you a 
full-size bottle prepaid. 


UPERB PATENT PAS 


Send 5 cents for 10 cent box 


of this best of all polishes 
for all patent leather and 
It gives a 


)) shiny shoes 
= jet black br illiancy that is 


La DIE > ea ORENS 

: FINE SHOES + 
‘s 

COLOR Lustae 


| G1uT E DGE 
BLA KEST COLOR 


durable and waterproof 
p and does 
leather 


not injure the 


One box « 


We 


mily will be sent, a aid, at this price 
Ore teref . 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Sole Mfrs., Dept. ‘‘M,’’ Cambridge, Mass. 





"THE name McClamroch stands for 
all that’s best in mantel-making 

best materials, best designs, best 
workmanship, A hand 
some 76 page catalog containing su 
perb half-tone illustrations of various 
styles of our mantels will be sent free 
for 15 cents to cover cost of 
mailing 


McCLAMROCH MANTEL CO. 
Dept. C, 224 South Elin St., Greensboro, N.C. 


We design and manufacture ornamental 
rilles for every purpose 


best value 


actual 
if you write 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the oot peng - _— art 
artshorn on label, 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Braided Wire | 
Pompadour Rolls | 


With New Hair-Pin Lock. 
12 in., 15c COOL AND SANITARY 


Can't Infure the Hair W Lace Covered to Match Hair 
New Double Dip Pompadour Roll, 25 Cents 
In leading stores or postpaid by mail. 
The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1109 Noble Street, Philadelphia 


“ Simplex "' Egg Beater or ** Paragon "’ Dust Beater, 15c. each. 


INVALIDS WRITE US 
Tell us how you are afflicted, your age, and con- 
dition, and we will send you our spectad 

offer to introduce, FREE, 

Allison Invalid Chairs 
in your locality. We build 
invalid chairs suited to your 

own requirements see Fearantee 


them. 
* Indianapolis, Ind. 

















8 in., 10c 
10 in., 12c 





917 N. Alabama St. 
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HOW ONE GIRL MADE OVER 
LAST SUMMER'S CLOTHES 





By Elizabeth H. Baill 
AVING wasteda 
great deal of my 
time during the early spring 
months hunting the much-talked-over bar- 
gains I concluded the other day that the 
most practical thing I could do was to get to work 
on my summer clothes, particularly if I ever 
intended doing. anything with my last year’s ones. 
It is always in spring and summer days that things 
in the shops are so alluring that one neglects old 
standbys and sighs for new. 


I began with an old foulard dress that I had last 
year. I ripped it apart, brushed and cleaned it 
and put the lace trimming away; then 1 cut a 
shirtwaist out of the skirt and made it up very 
simply with shirring. 

I intend to take all the trimming off my last sum- 
mer’s black and white shirt waist dress — mussed and 
soiled finery is always objectionable — and brush the 
dress thoroughly, remove the few spots that are on 
it with ether, and put a new braid on the skirt. 
Then, when I wear it with some pretty collars and 
cuffs which I have, no one will recognize it as an 
old dress. 

And right here let me say that whenever I use 
gasoline, naphtha or ether for cleaning my dresses or 
my gloves I am very careful to keep away from both 
fire and artificial light, and to put the bottles care- 
fully away when I have finished using them. 


Then my tailor-made suit, which has bothered 
me more than anything else I possess, I intend to 
remodel entirely. It is made of black and white 
mixed goods and has a long, tight-fitting coat. I 
shall put my coat on and have some one mark it all 
around with chalk so that I can cut it off an’ inch 
and a half above the waist-line in the back and 
below the line in front, and make it a graceful length. 
Then I shall turn it up about half an inch, and stitch 
and press the edge. Of course, I shall have to be 
very careful about keeping the lining in place. 
Then I shall remove the old collar and put on a 
shaped, flat, stitched red cloth band in its place. I 
am going to wear a red suéde belt, quite wide and 
soft in the back, with it. 

When I sponge and press the skirt and put ona 
new binding I shall have a pretty traveling suit if I 
want to go away. The remodeled coat will look 
very pretty over my thin summer shirtwaists. 


When I began to wonder what I could do with 
my old light nun’s veiling house dress — it did look 
so thoroughly worn out and rag-baggish — my sweet 
mother came to my rescue. Sheripped it apart and 
cleaned and pressed it. ‘Then I set to work and 
made it over very simply. Upon the skirt I puta 
ten-inch ounce. I tucked the waist and trimmed 
it with some heavy Cluny lace I had had on one 
of my last winter’s dresses; I dyed the lace blue to 
match the veiling. From it I made a cape collar 
with a piece straight across the front and a piece 
across the back joined together with a piece on each 
shoulder; the collar had two squarely-finished-off 
tabs in the front and was edged with a bias band of 
the veiling embroidered with French knots. These 
cape collars are the most useful things in the world, 
as they transform the most ordinary of dresses into 
a very smart costume. 

The sleeves I considered the masterpiece of the 
age. They are quite tight and finished across the 
tops with a few tucks. From a new piece of the 
material which I happened to have I made a pair of 
loose-hanging sleeves finished with inch-wide hems. 
The sleeves were plaited down to two inches above 
the elbows and left loose from there, after the 
plaits had been well pressed. This outside hanging 
etfect was inclined to a point on the outside of the 
arm. The sleeves underneath had high lace cuffs, 
which were finished, as was the collar-band, with 
ruching. 

Ruching, by-the-way, I find, can be cleaned very 
nicely by soaking it in gasoline. When dried and 
well aired its stiffness may be restored by holding 
it over a kettle of boiling water. 


The other day I washed an old white China silk 
waist, ripped out the tucks to give fullness, and 
made myself a pretty underbody to wear under my 
thin mull waists. You know a great many girls 
have stopped wearing low-necked corset-covers 
under their thin waists because they think that they 
make them appear short-waisted. As China silk 
washes nicely no objection can be made to using it 
for the purpose 

A most ingenious girl friend of mine told me last 
summer of how she had managed to evolve a dust- 
coat — which she needed, as she had been invited to 
go away ona driving trip which was to last for several 
days — from two linen lap-robes. She washed and 
ironed them and from them made a stylish coat. 
The effect was wonderful, and demonstrated afresh 
that ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.’’ 


My last winter’s toque was so becoming that I’ve 
decided to use it for my best summer hat. I shall 
rip off all the old material and cover the frame with 
some old white silk that I have, and with fold upon 
fold of chiffon. Then I have a pretty white lace 
veil which I intend to drape upon the brim; and 
some forget-me-nots that I have I’m going to 
arrange in a loose shower bouquet and put on as 
they are putting on feathers just now. 

Don’t you think that my remodeled toque will 
be a real smart hat when it is finished ? 


I have been working cross-stitch designs on the 
front plaits of my last year’s shirtwaists and upon 
the collars and cuffs, and I have made myself such 
an attractive cape collar out of heavy linen. I had 
it stamped here and there with sprays of flowers 
which I buttonholed around the edges and then cut 
out, thus giving an openworkeffect; then I trimmed 
it all around the edge with heavy Cluny lace about 
three inches wide. I can wear this collar with my 
jackets as well as my dresses. 

Such pretty dressing-sacques, or matinées, can be 
made out of old wash silk or foulard dresses after 
they have been ripped apart and washed and ironed. 
A good shirtwaist pattern, cut longer, will answer 
nicely for a matinée or sacque. The sacque may 
be trimmed with bands of new material, or lace 
edging and insertion if the material be scant. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1904 
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Spoons, s, Forks, etc. 


The well-informed purchaser of silver insists upon “1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods, and can be 


induced to take no other. 


Some dealers may not have a full line, and try to convince you 
that what you wish is not made in “1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods, and offer a substitute. 


Send 


for our New Catalogue ‘‘U-28,’”? which will show you exactly what is made in this reliable 


brand. 


Accept nothing claimed by others to be ‘‘ just as good.’’ 
fully illustrated and clearly states all you wish to know about °‘ 


Our catalogue is beauti- 
Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


we BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CORGS. 


(International Silver Co 


, Successor.) 








ROGERS 


atti 


BEAUTIFIES AND PRESERVES THE WOODWORK IN 


Summer Homes 


There is nothing more elegant, cleanly and eco- 
nomical. Gives a beautiful finish to new and old, 
hardwood, pine or painted floors; wears like rub- 
ber; will not scratch, mar or show heel marks; 
water will not affect it. Excellent for bathrooms, 
staircases, window sills, furniture, linoleum, etc. 
Send us 25c. to puy express charges, and we will 
deliver to your address a good Brush and a Can of 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish (Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry or ‘Transp: trent) ), 
enough for twenty square feet, two couts, FRE 

Booklet “Care of Floors” sent upon request. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
532 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


BOSTON HYGIENIC DIP PIN 0c f° Ri | 


each order accompanied by cash or stamps. Write for special 
offer how to obtain our Military or Hygienic Corset without cost, 


Boston ea Corset Co., 18 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

















LEARN TO SWIM) 


BY ONE TRIAL 


ap Water scaler 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 








Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 
A 


YVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen Shell Hair Pins and our 1904 illustrated catalog 
Human Hair 
FADELESS 
SWITCHES 
on approval. 
Transformations 
adapted for 
covering gray 
Natural Wave and streaked 
Pompadour, $3. hair, $8. Send sample with order. 


PARISIAN HAITI HAIR CO., Dept. 6, 162 State St., Chicago 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of oe 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay posta 


LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








> Healy Hardanger e 


Shows artistic stitches in many exquisite arrangements 
from old samplers. 


Gives full directions and working 


models for making the popular HARDANGER SHIRT WAISTS, COLLARS, CUFF SETs, Etc. 


Cover (see cut), 6 x 9 inches, shows 15 different stitches, full size. 


Book 25¢., Postpaid. 


Send fift 2c. stamps for 46 original designs, full 
Healy Teneriffe Lace Outfit outfit aaa teckemaiion ‘for making. Th he Healy 


Method requires no special skill. 
shapes and sizes, with patterns to work from. 


The only one which enables you to make different 
Most popular Teneriffe lace outfit in use. 


12 x8 inches, 5,000 beads (5 colors), thread, wax 
Healy Extension Bead Loom and needles, with Healy designs and fuil in- 


structions for making Chains, Purses, Belts, 


HEALY NEEDLECRAFT SHOP 


Dept. D, Detroit, Mich. 


All sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Fobs, Etc. 
HEALY’S LACE LOOM 


Illustrated, 
complete, for 
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Pillsbury’s Best Flour, capacity of mills, 30,000 barrels a 
day, and Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat Food for 








Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, both are produced by 


America’s Greatest Flour Makers, 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minceapolis, Minn. 


iA Ara Ceviaetey 
of Independence 


Years ago, when I saw the trend . 
in the watch industry toward cheap 
movements and worthless cases, I resolved 
that, come what would, the 


Duele? Nampden Watch 


should stand squarely on the basis of absolute honesty and unquestioned merit. 

On this foundation I have built at Canton, Ohio, the greatest watch works 

in the world. These works HAVE BE.uN AND ALWAYS WILL BE free 
from the influence of any trust or combination that could in any way in- 
fluence the determination to uphold the standard that has made it famous. 


Fhe Pctehorine. 


Send your name to the Dueber-Hampden Watch Work 
Department C, Canton, Ohio, for a copy of 
“Light from the Watchman,” 
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Sl boy in 
Springfield 
earns more 
money than 
his father 


Jhe father works six days 
th the week i 


Fhe boy works Frida 
afternoon “Saturday 


Any boy can earn money selling The Saturday 
Evening Post Friday afternoons and Saturdays. 
We send the first week’s supply of ten copies 
without charge. This supplies 50 cents capital 
for the following week, after that all that are 
required at wholesale price. Write to-day for 
the free copies and booklet, “How Boys Make 
Money,’’ written by some of our most suc- 


cessful boys. 
$250.00 


in EXTRA CASH PRIZES next month for 
Post boys who do good work. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2336 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








the Strength 
of the 


CREAM of WHEAT 


makes delicious desserts for hot Summer 
days. It can be molded and served ice cold 
at luncheon time. It is wholesome, refresh- 
ing, satisfying, and does not heat the blood. 


Always a dainty breakfast 
a delicious dessert 


AT ALL GROCERS 























MUEININIEIN'S 


Borated Talcum 


TOILET ¢*) POWDER| 














Science never conferred a greater comfort on humanity 
than that supplied by Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder. It alleviates all irritation of the skin by soothing, 
cooling, antiseptic properties found in no other toilet preparation. 
It is an instant relief for prickly heat, sunburn, chafed skin and 
chapped hands. It is indispensable for the baby. 
‘after shaving. Delightful after bathing. 

The great success of Mennen’s has encouraged many imita- 


tions which are worthless, if not absolutely dangerous. 
pure. 








A positive luxury 







Mennen’s is 
It is free from starch, rice or other irritants found in cheap 


toilet powder, and so dangerous to the health and beauty of the skin. 


Ask for Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder, and look for the face of 


Mennen on top of the box which distinguishes the genuine. A little higher in 
price, perhaps, but there is a good reason for it. 













Sold everywhere, or by mail, postpaid, 25 cents 


SAMPLE FREE IF YOU 








MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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